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THE OUTLOOK. 


EADERS of The Christian Union will find 

in its pages this week a great variety of 
topics discussed. General Armstrong’s letter in 
relation to Indian education presents the views 
of a practical man on one of the practical. prob- 
.  lemsof the day. Mr. Royce gives some account 
of the intensity of party feeling in England. Dr. 
Wylie contributes the first of a series of articles on 
moral and religious education in our public schools. 
Mr. Root indicates the stages in The Evolution of 
the Modern Parson. The opinions of Dr. Park- 


hurst, Dr. Rainsford, Dr. Judson, and Archdeacon 


Mackay-Smith on the free pew system and its diffi- 
~ culties are presented in a condensed form. Mr. 
Burroughs, taking Dr. Munger’s recent criticism oz 





“ Robert Elsmere” as his text, reiterates the view 


of miracles taken in that powerful novel. Mr. 
Burroughs’s article receives further notice on the 
editorial page. Dr. William Burnet Wright con- 
tributes a timely sketch on Cardinal Lavigerie. 
Mrs. Lillie B. Chace Wyman’s story will attract the 
attention. of all those who have been interested in her 
striking descriptions of factory life. Mr. Stevenson 
gives an account of the musical events of the week. 
In the department of Books and Authors will 
be found a review of the life of the late Principal 
Tulloch. To the Home Mr. James Buckham con- 
_ tributes some valuable hints on Keeping Young ; 
Rachel Dunkirk describes the second of her three 
typical experiences with help in the kitchen; Miss 
Elizabeth Porter Gould has A Word for the New 
Year. InOur Young Folks’ department Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller describes The Odd Ways of a Box 
Turtle, and Clara J. Denton continues her story of 
Those Affidavits. In the Sunday Afternoon will 

| be found Dr. Abbott’s discussion of the Sunday- 
| School Lesson, a Home Talk by Mrs. Emily Hun- 
| _ tington Miller, and an address by the Rev. John Ed- 
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ward Johnson on the evangelical work in our great 
cities. The editors desire to record here their appre- 
ciation of the work done by Mrs. L. W. Betts 
as the editor of these important departments, and 
their recognition of the freshness of feeling, broad 
{ sympathy, and discriminating judgment which char- 
# ~ acterize her editorial management. During the 
| ¥ Present year, under her direction, still greater scope 

- will be given to the Home and Young Folks’ de- 
partments. 
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In Chicago the question of the rights of free 
speech and the legitimate limitations upon it has 
been raised anew by proceedings by the police 
against the Anarchists, and by proceedings by the 
Anarchists against the police. The police closed 
certain halls in which the Anarchists were going to 
me¢t for discussion, on the ground that there was 
good reason to anticipate that their pseudo-discus- 

~ sions would really be inflammatory appeals to the 
audiences inciting them to crime. The Anarchists 

i} thereupon applied to the courts to restrain the 
a police from interfering with their meetings, on the 
| d that the right of peaceable assembly cannot 
be denied to any citizens. We shall not venture to 
_ anticipate the decision of the court in this case, nor to 
| say what the law is. But we have a clear judgment 
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sh. is . ved of her vicious propensity. 





as to what the law ought to be. To allow the Chief 
of Police to forbid a meeting because he anticipates 
that it will be illegal is to invest him with too auto- 
cratic powers; and the exercise of such power is 
wholly inadequate as a remedy for the wrong or a pro- 
tection from the danger threatened. It should be, if 
it is not, illegal for any person to incite another to 
commit a crime. That he does so by a platform 
address or a printed tract makes it no.less criminal, 
nor should society wait until the incitement has 
been successful and the crime committed. If Mrs. 
Parsons, for example, advises her auditors to take 
the law into their own hands and revenge the death 
of her husband, she should be arrested for this 
offense and committed to prison. We may add 
that, in our judgment, the sentence should be an in- 
. ©. *teone, and she should be keptin prison till 
The law 
ljvead* recognizes libel and slander to be offenses ; 
it sho :. also recognize incitement to crime to 
be a oifense and should punish it accordingly. 
Mer: ~ prohibiting it in public and permitting it 
in is no adequate protection. It violates the 
; ental principle of American life by establish- 
i, « quasi censorship of press and platform, and 
gives no real security to the community and in- 
flicts no punishment on those who threaten its peace. 


* * 
* 


The St. Louis “ Republic” reports that “one can 
travel clear across the State [of Missouri] from the 
Towa line to Arkansas, by rail, and never be within 
ten miles of a saloon.” In sixty-five out of one hun- 
dred and sixteen counties there are now no saloons 
whatever. In forty-three of these the saloons have 
been abolished by direct popular vote ; and in twenty- 
two, petitions for licenses have been refused. Aside 
from these sixty-five counties, upwards of twenty 
have no saloons outside of one or two of their larger 
towns. The Missouri law contains the excellent 
provision that upon the vote of a majority of the 
citizens of any county outside of cities containing 
upward of 2,500 people, the saloons outside of these 
cities shall be prohibited. In this way local option 
is given to sections which are prepared for it long 
before it could be obtained if the county were 
always taken as the voting unit. In some of the 
smaller cities where the license system still prevails, 
the fee is fixed as high as $3,000, and is practically 
prohibitory. As regards necessities, the majority 
of the people in Missouri favor a tariff for revenue 
and not for protection; but as regards alcoholic 
liquors, they favor a tariff for protection and not 


for revenue. 
* 


* 

The Christian Union has several times called 
the attention of its readers to certain reactionary 
tendencies which are appearing in this country and 
in Europe, and which mark one of those temporary 
pauses in the progress of the world with which 
students of history are familiar. For all the higher 
purposes of life the civilized world is already a sin- 
gle community, and any attempt to divide it up by 
national lines is simply an endeavor to step back- 
ward. But people move slowly and with much 
lack of faith, and such movements will be made till 
the end of time. One of the latest, and one of the 
most singular, is the attempt on the part of a num- 
ber of American actors to secure an extension of the 
operation of the contract labor act so as to keep 


* 





the American stage practically in the possession of 
American actors. It is difficult to treat such a 
movement seriously, and if it were not that certain 
weighty names are apparently connected with the 
movement it might. be regarded as an exhibition of 
American humor on a great scale. The aftemptto 
shut off competition with the rest of the world in 
any field of art, if that is the real purpose of the 
American actor, shows that there is good reason 
why he should avoid foreign competition. Why 
not carry the doctrine out consistently !—put a 
Chinese wall round the country, have none but 


‘American actor, none but American pictures, none 


but American statues, none but American books, and 
anchor the country quietly and permanently out- 
side the stream of modern life and thought ? We are 
reluctant to credit the statement that the leading 
actors of the American stage are serious in their sup- 
port of this movement. We have too much faith in 
their aims as artists and in their intelligence as 
men. It is incredible that any man of the artistic 
temperament should lend himself to securing in any 
degree that ideal of some of our politicians whose 
constant cry is, in effect, if not in words, America 
for the Americans—and the Irish! 
* * 
* 

The retirement of Mayor Hewitt from the posi- 
tion which he has filled with such conspicuous 
courage at the head of municipal affairs in this city 
involves a loss to the community which will be 
seriously felt. Mr. Hewitt has made many ene- 
mies ; he has not been strong on the side of organi- 
zation, and this defect, together with his uncertain 
temper, have at times impaired his efficiency as a 
public officer. His indorsement of Colonel Fellows 
was one of those hasty and ill-advised actions which 
men of Mr. Hewitt’s temperament are always in 
danger of taking. But when all this is said, Mayor 
Hewitt’s account with the citizens of New York 
shows a heavy balance on the credit side. It has 
been a great thing for the city so shamefully mis- 
managed to have at its head a man of unquestioned 
integrity of character, of business sagacity, of educa- 
tion, and with the instincts and training of a gentle- 
man. Mir. Hewitt has been strongest in one of the 
qualities in which most of our public men seem to 
be just now conspicuously lacking—civic courage. 
So far as we know, he has never permitted his own 
political advancement to stand in the way of a 
refreshingly frank statement of his views. His 
refusal to fly the Irish flag from the City Hall was 
an act which met with the universal commendation 
of all men who have respect for the dignity of the 
Nation and the city ; but it was an action which very 
few men in Mayor Hewitt’s position would have ha 
the courage to take. Mr. Hewitt was avery differ 
ent sort of man from the Mayor who a few year 
ago {reviewed a procession on St. Patrick’s Da 
clad in a green overcoat, and it was this difference 
which has made him dear, in spite of all his faults, 
to New Yorkers who care for the honor and dig 
nity of their city. 


* * 
* 


The closing acts of Mayor Hewitt’s administra- 
tion have been of a character to lend it additional 
luster. Outspoken as has been his condemnation 
of what he conceived to be the wrongs of organized 
labor, he has, perhaps, done more than any one 
public official in our day toward providing the 
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poorer classes with sanitary homes, clean streets, 
free baths, accessible parks, and, last but not least, 
the opportunity to visit the museums and art 
galleries, whose refining and educating influences 
have thus far been restricted chiefly to the classes 
which need them least. Less than two months ago 
contracts were concluded for the purchase of sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of land, to be devoted to 
parks in which, by co-operation, the people of the 
city may have available more of green and of fresh 
air and of playground for their children than have 
the people of the country towns through their 
private yards. Shortly after this step was taken, 
Mayor Hewitt, in sanctioning an additional appro- 
priation for the free baths, which were kept open 
longer than usual this summer, recommended that 
the poor of the city should be provided during the 
winter with the same opportunities for cleanliness 
which they have so thoroughly utilized and appre- 
ciated during the summer. Last week additional 
appropriations of $10,000 a year were awarded to 
both the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Museum of Natural History, on condition that their 
treasures should be open to the people two even- 
ings of each week. Such measures as these might 
almost be said to mark a new era in municipal 
administration, one in which a public-spirited phi- 
lanthropy which educates and elevates its recipients 
shall be steadily pushed forward. 
* * * 

The White Cap outrages in various parts of the 
country continue to increase in frequency and in 
violence. In Ohio the outbreak has assumed such 
importance that the Governor has felt called upon 
to give official consideration to the ability of the 
militia to cope with the evil. In the beginning the 
White Cap disturbances were of a character akin 
to the “ wild justice” of the vigilance committee. 
Law-breakers whom the law had not punished, 
and men contemptible for their meanness whom the 
law could not punish, were the usual victims of their 
violence. At this stage of its development the 
secret organization, with its midnight adventures, 
appealed to the imagination, not only of the lawless, 
but of the merely reckless elements in all communi- 
ties, and innumerable new bands sprang up sponta- 
neously. The criminal classes felt their opportu- 
nity, and, in the same way that they always rally in 
times of a strike, pretending to be strikers, so now 
in the guise ef White Caps they are committing 
depredations upon a scale unparalleled during recent 
years. That the organization has any coherency 
or that different local bodies are often in league 
with one another does not appear probable. The 
whole outbreak has the character of an infection 
rather than a contagion. Now that its criminality 
has become so strongly marked, we may look for 
its speedy suppression. Some of the more harrow- 
ing and picturesque horrors which have been re- 
‘ported are probably to be ascribed to literary rather 
than criminal activity. 


* * 
7 


It becomes more clear every week that the sud- 
den revival of strength which Boulanger has shown 
during the last three months is due almost exclu- 
sively to the fact that he has been taken up by the 
reactionaries of all sections, who are pushing him 
to the front and keeping him there with the indefi- 
tite hope that he may be used as a tool for the 
werthrow of the Republic. It is said that the 

3oulanger treasury has never been so full as at 

resent, and that it is made up of gifts from all 
parts of France, from those who are attached to 
the old order of things and are desirous of seeing 
that order restored. No better fortune could befall 
the Republicans just now than a clear understand- 
ing of the character of the support which Boulanger 
is receiving. That knowledge, and apparently that 
alone, will bring them to act together against one 
who has become a common enemy of all those who 
eare for free institutions in France. With this 
knowledge is also coming the conviction that Bou- 





langer is a third-rate man, from whom even. those 
who long for a strong government would have little 
to expect. ‘The overthrow of the Republic because 
of its alleged inefficiency and the substitution of 
any form of dictatorship with Boulanger as an 
arbitrary ruler would certainly be a spectacle which 
no Frenchman of any party could look upon with- 
out the consciousness of having taken part in a 


great piece of sham. 
* 


* 

An English writer, thoroughly posted with regard 

to the state of affairs in the Soudan, has thrown a 
good deal of light on the situation in a recent arti- 
cle to one of the London newspapers. He says 
that the present besiegers of Suakim and the force 
against which the English contended four years 
ago are entirely distinct parties. The dervishes 
who were beaten two weeks ago are followers 
of the Mahdi, who were invited by the Soudanese 
to take a hand in the quarrel. Th» latter are not 
opposed to England, but strongly antagonistic to 
Egyptian rule, and they do not propose to have that 
rule extended beyond the besieged city. They 
demand freedom from Egyptian control, a frontier 
which shall approach the wall of Suakim, liberty of 
trade, and assurances of continued peace. If Great 
Britain will secure these results, they are ready to 
open the country to English commerce, to dismiss 
the dervishes who are now gathered about Suakim, 
and to keep them out of the Soudan country. The 
writer deglares that the present English policy in 
Egypt, if persisted in, means an indefinite struggle 


without commensurate returns. 


* * 
* 


The death at Nice of the famous Russian com- 
mander, Loris Melikoff, calls to mind his extraor- 
dinary military and civil career. Though most 
often thought of as the Dictator clothed by 
Alexander II. with anomalous and almost unlimited 
authority, it is yet true that Melikoff was a con- 
sistent and moderate advocate of constttutional re- 
form. Entering the army in 1843, for thirty-five 
years the record of his life was little else than that 
of victories. In the campaigns of the Caucasus, in 
the Crimean war, as Governor of Kars, and in the 
last Russo-Turkish war, Melikoff distinguished him- 
self by personal intrepidity and high generalship. 
His administration as Governor of Kharkoff and 
his success in staying, by novel and energetic 
measures, the plague which broke out on the east- 
ern border of European Russia attracted the atten- 
tion of the Tsar, and it was regarded as a wise step 
when Alexander II., hard pressed by the plots of 
the Nihilists, appomted Melikoff chief of a Supreme 
Executive Commission, with the powers of a Dic- 
tator.. This post he held for six months, working 
with feverish energy and unremitting vigor. Many 
plots were unearthed by him, and it is asserted 
that it was in direct opposition to his earnest re- 
quest that the Tsar went out to review the troops 
on the fatal 13th of March when he met his death. 
After the assassination Count Melikoff soon lost his 
power, the secret of his unpopularity with the new 
Tsar being his strong leaning toward constitutional 
government. That Russia was prepared to success- 
fully carry on such a government Melikoff main- 
tained in the face of universal opposition ; it is even 
generally believed that just before his assassination 
Alexander II. had signed a decree drawn up by 
Melikoff calling together an advisory assembly 
which might have developed into a legislative body. 

* * 


The newspapers and the ministers are discussing 
the question of the inauguration ball, and the 
Methodist clergy, especially, are urging, on moral 
grounds, its omission. In demanding of President 
Harrison that he shall veto it they are requiring 
more than it is right to require ; in endeavoring to 
create a public sentiment against its continuance we 
wish for them success. If would be a distinct gain 
to the morals of the community if we could return 
to something like the simplicity of the days of 





Thomas Jefferson. The great parade and the 
great ball are innovations which might with great 
advantage be dispensed with. Dancing is certainly 
no sin; there is no recreation more innocent than a 
dance in a private home, joined in by friends and 
acquaintances, and with no accessoties to stimulate 
the passions and no unsanitary conditions and late 
hours. But a public ball is a very different matter ; 
it begins when industrious folks go to bed; it 
closes as they are rising and going to their work; 
all its conditions are unhygienic and many of them 
immoral; its low-necked dresses, its indecokous 
attitudes, its stimulating viands and wines, all ted 
to sensuality. If the inauguration ball at Washing- 
ton is free from these characteristics, it must be a 
rare model of moderation and self-restraint. For 
ourselves, we should like to see all the money which 
is now expended in the self-indulgent luxury of 
great balls and all-night parties devoted tc making 
and beautifying homes, making them posiible for 
the people now crowded into tenement-hotses, en- 
dowing hospitals, establishing industrial systems of 
education, and increasing the wages of the now ill- 
paid workers. But we do not expect to see this 
desirable reform accomplished by a ukase issued by 
the President. 
*.* 

GENERAL News.—The latest news from Hayti 
states that Admiral Luce, on arriving with the Ameri- 
can men-of-war, demanded that the “ Haytien Repub- 
lic” should be at once handed over to him. This 
was done, the Haytian Government, however, enter- 
ing a protest and reserving the right to appeal to 
arbitration. Fighting is still going on in a desultory 
way, and Hyppolite has by no means given up his 
struggle against .Legitime, who is still, however, 
generally recognized as President. The Pope 
has issued his annual encyclical; in it he laments 
the materialistic tendency of the age, and the prev- 
alence of atheistic teaching, Socialism, Nihilism, 
and Communism. Mr. Gladstone celebrated his 
seventy-ninth birthday at Hawarden Saturday. 
There is an unconfirmed report that the Soudan 
tribes have decided to withdraw their opposition to 
tho British and Egyptian occupation. An extra 
session of the Court Oyer and Terminer has been 
called by Governor Hill for the purpose of hearing 
the cases still pending aganst the so-called “ boodle” 
aldermen. Panama Canal stock has fallen 
greatly ; 2,000 men have been discharged from 
work on the canal, and rioting is reported. Gen- 
eral Boulanger is to contest the seat in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies for Paris. 


























MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


aston gapti no single article which we recall upon 
this subject has made in the same space so 
clear a presentation of the conflict of our statutory 
law on the two points of marriage and divorce as 
the fourteen pages which Mr. Walter S. Collins, of 
Scranton, Pa., gives in the “ Andover Review” for 
December. Though Mr. Collins relies mainly upon 
Stimson’s “ American Statute Law” for his facts, and 
may, with that author, fall into some error, the pres- 
entation as a whole is accurate enough for his pur- 
pose. This is to impress his readers with the 
terribly confused state of American legislation upon 
this subject, and point out the need of uniformity 
though a constitutional provision for the jurisdiction 
of Congress over these subjects. 

Mr.. Collins takes up successively the points 
touching the “age of consent ’—that is, the age at 
which persons may legally marry; the requirements 
as to a previous license or publication of banns ; 
the class of persons who may perform the cere- 
mony; the degree of kindred or affinity permissi- 
ble; and marriages which are lawful in some 
States but unlawful in others. He shows very 
effectively the possible abuses from these multiform 
marriage laws, and then presents the thirty-four 
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causes under which he classifies the various statu- 
tory provisions for which divorce may be granted. 
The varying number of these causes in the several 
States and Territories; the range in the term of 
residence, from five years in Massachusetts to ninety 
days in Dakota; the variety in the consequences of 
divorce as to remarriage, status of children, and the 


treatment of persons who are divorced in one State. 


and return to live in another, are all effectively 
presented to aid the purpose of the author. Very 
few, if any, will seriously differ with him-in lament- 
ing the present chaos, or in his desire for uniform- 
ity. Doubtless most of those journals which will 
notice the article wil] quote it as a conclusive argu- 
‘ment for the constitutional amendment which 
it demands. -We have referred to it in order to 
direct attention to one or two considerations which 
have been commonly overlooked by most writers 
for the press, and which deter us from unqualified 
approval of its demand. 

There is, for one thing, a general failure to in. 
quire what percentage of the whole number of 
marriages or divorces is actually due, directly or 
indirectly, to the conflicting points in our laws. It 
is the tacit assumption of these writers that a very 
large part of the bad marriages and of divorces 
come to pass among people who go from one State 
to another to effect their purpose. But they almost 
never attempt to discuss the question of their real 
number in the aggregate, or their proportion to the 
whole. They do not stop to tell us whether or not 
uniformity may increase orderly legal decrees of 
divorce while it diminishes fraudulent divorces and 
the evils of conflicting statutes. We may readily 
concede all the evils ascribed to conflicting mar- 
riage and divorce laws, secure the remedy of uni- 
formity, and yet leave the more serious part of the 
problem untouched. In our zeal we may undo on 
the one hand while we are protecting ourselves on 
the other. The truth is, the great majority of the 
people of the United States must, or at least will, be 
married in their own proper place of residence. 
They will get their divorces in their own county or 
not at all. Because one out of every six ora dozen 
couples in Philadelphia or in other border towns 
go into New Jersey to be married, it does not fol- 
low that Pennsylvanians as a rule evade their mar- 
riage laws. Because several hundred persons go 
West for divorces every year, it by no means foilows 
that the majority do this. When it is found that 
the hundred counties on the prairies in Illinois and 
Indiana and Iowa probably closely approach the 
divorce rates of notorious Chicago, and when some 
Southern States contend with puritan Ohio for the 
mastery in this wretched business, we do well to 
adjust our movements for that uniformity which 
we need to some larger considerations than that 
alone. 

And then we should look beyond present statu- 
tory provisions to procedure and the actual practice 
of the courts. If this matter were carefully studied, 
it might be found that there must ultimately be 
some gencral regulation here. For parties seeking 
divorces in foreign States often count as much 
upon the actual latitude taken by the courts in the 
administration of the law as they do upon the char- 
acter of the statutes. But we cannot and need not 
here go into either of these considerations. 

Upon those first named the country is likely to 
receive a good deal of information before the win- 
ter is over. For the Commissioner of Labor ex- 
pects to present to Congress the last of January his 
elaborate report on marriage and divorce in this 
country, with a chapter relating to Europe. We 
shall then have an authoritative and accurate ac- 
count of both marriage and divorce laws in every 
particular covered by the statutes of the entire 
country. The marriages of the States and Terri- 
tories, where these are accessible in county or State 
records, will be given. But divorce, especially, will 
be thoroughly investigated, simply because there is 
better material for this part of the report. Upon 





the very point that underlies the demand for 
national legislation, so far as it assumes large 
migrations to obtain divorce, two things have been 
done, as the published statements of the work have 
shown. In the first place, the report will show 
where the divorced parties were married, whether 
in the State or out of it, in some other specified 
State or country. Of course this will be imperfect ; 
but if the divorces of a border county show that 
far more of them were from marriages in the ad- 
joining State than there. should be when we con- 
sider the number of people born in that other State, 
we shall approximate the truth. Secondly, certain 
sections of country have been tested in another 
way. The cases have been examined to find in how 
many instances notice to the defendant was served by 
publication because the party is beyond the knowl- 
edge or jurisdiction of the court. Everybody will 
admit the imperfection of these methods. But 
still their results will be exceedingly valuable, and 
reasonably safe for direction. 

A good many, other things will be brought out in 
the Report, and we prefer to wait and see them be- 
fore we commit ourselves to any positive opinion 
on the subject of National legislation. It is now 
five or six years since the National Divorce Reform 
League began the continuous work of convincing Con- 
gress that nothing but just such an investigation as it 
finally got Congress to provide could put us where 
we could treat the whole subject with anything like 
proper intelligence. Some of our most careful 
writers on the subject have so far been impressed 
with the considerations presented by the League 
that they have ceased to urge legislative action 
looking toward uniformity until the results of the 
investigation are made known. Switzerland, which 
has had the worst divorce record in Europe, and 
which was even worse off than the United States, 
if possible, in respect to its variety of divorce laws, 
has had a uniform law for a dozen years. But at 
last accounts her divorces were still increasing in 
numbers. 








A HARD PROBLEM. 


WE receive every now and then an appeal from 
a mother agonized over her children, a cry 
out of the darkness to an unknown, in a sort of 
despairing desire for sympathy, if not for light and 
help. Sometimes the father is dead, and the widow 
finds her boy more than a match for her strength 
and wisdom. Sometimes the father is living, and 
both are in equal perplexity. But the hardest of 
all hard cases are those in which father and mother 
are radically disagreed in their conception of family 
government, in which the mother seems to the 
father weak, spoiling the child by compliance with 
his evil wishes, and the father seems to the mother 
cruel, spoiling the child by despotic authority and 
harsh and unreasonable punishments. Even a wise 
adviser, who knows all the facts, can give but little 
help in such cases. The father and mother must 
work out their own problem. All we can hope to 
do, answering several such inquiries, is to suggest 
certain general principles which may help, though 
they cannot solve the difficulty. 

I. The real difficulty lies far back. No partner- 
ships are founded with so little thoughtful consider- 
ation of the possible or even probable results as mar- 
riage partnerships. The future husband and wife 
should consider that children will probably come to 
them, and whether they are likely to agree in the deli- 
eate and difficult task of rearing and training the 
children. No young man should take for a wife 
one whom he will not gladly intrust with the duties 
and responsibilities of motherhood. No maiden 
should accept as a husband a man to whose author- 
ity she will not be willing to intrust her child. Love 
is blind ; lpve is selfish ; and because it is blind and 
selfish come the brood of troubles in after life. 
The young man should take some account of the 
moral qualities of the girl who attracts him, of her 
fitness, not merely for a bridal party, not merely for 





a life-companion, but for motherhood. The maiden 
should take account of the qualities of her lover ; 
his fitness, not merely to while away a delicious 
evening now, or even to serve as an agreeable com- 
panion in years to come, but his moral equipment 
to be the master of herself and her children in the 
family, an organization which is by necessity a des- 
potism, and which is in fact an intolerable despot- 
ism if it be not ruled by a wise love. 

II. In the order of nature—which is the order of 
God—the child should be largely left to the mother 
in all the earlier years of training. The father is 
the bread-winner. He cannot know the details of 
child-life ; he cannot watch the effeet of child-train- 
ing. He cannot live in such close connection with 
the child as to share its life sympathetically, nor is 
he by nature fitted for this task. God puts the 
young into the mother’s keeping, and nothing but 
dire necessity ever justifies the husband in taking 
them out while they are still young. His interven- 
tion in detail is almost absolutely certain to work 
more harm tha@m good. An irregular and broken 
rule is the worst of all rule. Mother-indulgence 
broken in upon by father-severity, or, what is far 
more rare, mother-severity broken in upon by 
father-indulgence, makes the worst kind of rule for 
childhood. Until the child gets old enough to go 
to school, to leave the special nurturing care of the 
mother, her will should generally be supreme over 
the child, and the father should leave the responsi- 
bility with her and simply maintain and enforce her 
authority. 

III. As the child grows older, especially as the 
boy grows older, he passes by gradual degrees from 
the authority of the mother to that of the father. 
During this transition period father and mother 
should make any and every possible sacrifice of in- 
dividual judgment to secure agreement in principles 
and methods of government and training. A divided 
government is the worst of all governments. Single 
acts of injustice on the one hand, or of indulgence 
on the other, are far less injurious than a quarrel- 
ing and divided household, with a distracted 
allegiance on the part of the child, who either 
never knows what to expect, or who learns 
to appeal with instinctive shrewdness from the 
severity of one parent to the indulgence of the 
other. Each parent is bound in honor to yield 
something of his own thought to the thought of the 
other. “Two heads are better than one;" an 
aphorism never better illustrated than in the case 
of family government. The greatest fool, in our 
judgment, is the husband who thinks he knows so 
much that he can learn nothing from his wife. A 
wife who thought she could learn nothing from her 
husband would be as great a fool—but we have never 
seen such a wife. The man who disregards the 
mother’s judgment and wishes in his treatment of 
the children is a double despot—cruel to her and to 
the children she has borne. If the parents cannot 
agree, if the difference betweenthem is radical and 
uncompromising, there is one thing they can do— 
agree to send the child away to school. And this 
is far better than to keep him at home, learning 
disrespect for either parent, and disobedience 
both through disrespect. A divided authority 
no authority; and any authority is better thar 
none. 

IV. But if the husband will neither consult wit 
the wife and mother, nor agree to transfer th 
disjointed authority to some one to exercise 
for them in their name, then there is noth 
left but for the wife to submit. 
of all submission. 


This is the hare 

To see one’s child treated wit. 
what one regards as needless and unpardonably 
unjust severity, with unsympathetic and unpardon- 
ably imperious rue, is well-nigh unbearable. But 
for love’s sake one ean bear even this; and the wife 
and mother so situated will serve her child better 


hy submission than by resistance. She need not, 


indeed, and ought not to, make herself a participant 
She need not, and ought not to, 


in the injustice. 
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become a spy upon her child and report to her hus- | 


band faults which in her deliberate judgment he is 
not eradicating but strengthening. She need not 
cease to seek her child’s love and sympathy and to 
hold fast to him by tenderness when she fears he 
will be driven from home and love and truth by 
severity. She may rightfully, and perhaps wisely, 
tell her. husband frankly that she does not believe 
that his course is wise and right, and that she can- 
not and will not aid him in it, but that neither will 
she interfere consciously against him. She may 
throw the responsibility on him as the head of the 
household and leave it there. And for the rest she 
can only love, and be patient, and suffer, and hope 
in God, whose resources are infinite, and who has 
all eternity in which to correct the mistakes, while 
his erring children have only a lifetime in which to 
perpetrate them. 


CAN MIRACLES HAPPEN? 


E make no attempt to reply in detail to the 
criticism by Mr. Burroughs on the criticism 
by Dr. Munger on the criticism by Robert Els- 
mere on the Christian’s faith. Such a discussion 
may be continued endlessly. We think as a play 
of pros and cons it has gone far enough. We 
are, indeed, a little curious to know Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s authority for the statement that neither 
Mr. Browning nor Lord Tennyson believes in mira- 
eles. This neither agrees with our own impression 
nor with our understanding of their poetry. Nor 
does his estimate of Matthew Arnold agree with 
our own; for to us Mr. Arnold, at least as a prose 
writer, seems singularly deficient in spiritual insight. 
Without, however, debating this point, or denying 
that some men of spiritual imagination, Carlyle 
and Emerson for example, doubt or deny the 
miraculous, it can hardly be questioned that 
the skepticism of our age is primarily a scientific 
skepticism, and finds its chief apostles and rep- 
resentatives among men whose avocation tends 
to develop the observing faculties at the expense of 
the intuitional, and the reason more than the im- 
Every age has its own excellencies and 
its own deficiencies. The excellency of the present 
age is its keenness of observation and care in 
deduction; its deficiency is a defect of spiritual 
vision. 
Without further criticism of Mr. Burroughs’s 
paper in detail, we accept it as a singularly clear 
exposition of a current doubt or disbelief, in men of 


agination. 


able intellects and pure souls—lovers of the truth 
and lovers of their kind ; who accept Christianity 
as an ethical system, and Jesus of Nazareth as a 
rare model of human character and conduct, but 
who do not believe in it as a supernatural revelation, 
nor in Jesus Christ as a supernatural Person ; who, 
in brief, believe, with Robert Elsmere, that “ mir- 
acles do not happen.” Without debating this 
proposition, we propose to restate, as well as we 
ean in so brief a compass, what is the belief on this 
subject of the Christian believer. 
And we begin by attempting to supply the 
‘eficiency which Dr. Munger sees in “ Robert Els- 
are” and Mr. Burroughs sees in Dr. Munger, by 
ssaying to give a definition of what we mean by a 
iracle. Rather let us say, of what the Evangelists 
eant by a miracle. For we are only concerned 
ascertain whether the Evangelical narratives are 
tworthy ; only concerned, therefore, to inquire 
+ the writers of those narratives meant by 
Now, they use four words to designate the 
They call 


vle. 


its we term miraculous. 


wonders’ (or miracles, 


simply a transliteration of a Latin word meaning 


wonder), * powers,” “works,” and “signs.” A 


miracle according to the New Testament writers is 
an event whic h combing “ the four eh iracterimatica 


rapre sented by these words It isan event arousing 


wonder, and so compelling attention; indicating 


j wer of an extraordinary character + weer pre 


ducing some beneficent result phy sical or moral, but 





them | 
for the word miracle is 


generally physical; and a sign attesting some 
important message and messenger. Any event 
which combines these four characteristics is 
a miracle. Any event which lacks either one 
of them lacks an essential feature of the 
New Testament miracles. For instance, at the 
will of a medium a table tips or a chair performs a 
dance around theroom. This is not a miracle. It 
is a “wonder” and possibly a “power,” but it is 
not a “work,” for it accomplishes no useful result, 
and not a “sign,” for it attests no message, or none 
worth listening to. For the medium’s ungrammatical 
message from the spirit world leaves us no wiser and 
no better equipped for life than we were before. 
In a Roman Catholic Church in Naples there is 
kept in a little phial what is said to be a clot of the 
blood of St. Januarius. On a certain day dedicated 
to Januarius this phial of blood is brought in by the 
priests and held before a bust of the saint. Cer- 
tain religious services follow. The clot of blood is 
then said to liquefy; the congregation, most of 
whom are too remote to see whether it does 
liquefy or not, accept the fact as a miracle. We 
do not here question the fact; but, accepting it, 
the fact is no miracle. It may be a “wonder,” 
possibly a “ power,” but it is hardly a “ sign” intel- 
ligibly authenticating anything, and certainly not a 
“work,” since no one is made happier, wiser, or 
better by the supposed liquefaction. We Christians 
are sometimes asked why we believe New Testa- 
ment miracles and disbelieve all others. Our 
answer is that most of those events which are 
offered to us as miracles are not miracles 
at all. They are “ wonders;” some of them are 
“ powers ;” but few of them are “ works” carrying 
with them any beneficent result ; and none of them 
are “signs ” attesting messages which we care any- 
thing about. There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion abont the question whether miracles are a 
violation of the order of nature or not. But it is 
quite evident that this discussion would have been 
unmeaning to the Evangelists. They did not know 
that there was any order of nature, and therefore 
could not regard any event as a violation of that 
order. They only witnessed and recorded certain 
events which excited their wonder, seemed to them 
indications of a more than human power, worked 
out beneficent results, and were accepted by them 
as “signs” of a divinely authenticated message and 
There was no belief in their mind in 
any violation of the order of nature; neither is 
there in ours. But we believe that there may be 
room in the order of nature for more phenomena 
than the scientific students of nature yet compre- 
hend. We decline to limit the testimony of the past 
and the possibilities of the future by the text-books 
and the laboratories of the present. 

We desire to make this definition of a miracle, as 
a “wonder,” a “work,” a “power,” and a “ sign,” 
very clear; and we can best do it, perhaps, by com- 
paring a recent extraordinary event with one of 
those extraordinary events recorded in the New 
Testament, called miracles. For our knowledge of 
the facts we are indebted to a newspaper report at 
General Sheridan lay apparently dying. 
His friends and attendants were gathered about his 
bedside, watching for the end. At length the lungs 
ceased to move, the breath to come and go, the 
heart to beat. Life had apparently ceased. But 
He inflated the 
lungs by artificial measures ; he applied electricity ; 


messenger. 


the time. 


one physician was not satistied. 
perhaps used other means. Presently the heart 
began to beat again; the breath to come and go; 
life to resume its activities. And the seemingly dying 
man recovered sufficiently to live for days— we be- 
lieve for weeks—and to be removed to other quar- 
ters. Here was a “ wonder,” for it attracted uni- 
versal attention; a “ work,” for it had a beneticent 
result; a “ power,” for it indicated in the remedies 
employed unexpected powers; and a “sign,” for 
after this event any word of the physician who re 


called the om apiny life would have been received 





by all his colleagues with greater weight. This 
restoration of General Sheridan to life differs from 
tne restoration of Lazarus to life only in one 
respect. The first was a sign of rare human 
skill and power; the other of a skill and power 
apparently more than human. And there is inher- 
ently no more reason to doubt the one eveut 
than the other, unless we are prepared to deny 
that there is any power or skill in the universe 
more than human. There are, we imagine, very 
few persons who are prepared to Jay down any 
such principle, though perhaps there are many who 
accept the conclusion deduced from it, without 
ever considering the principle which that conclusion 
almost necessarily involves. 

The simple question, then, for one who is consid- 
ering whether miracles happen, is, not whether there 
has ever been any violation of the order of nature, for 
there is no hint in the New Testament of any such 
violation, but whether there is sufficient historical 
evidence that the wonderful and beneficent works 
recorded in the Gospels did take place, and. if so, 
whether the Christian Church is warranted in re- 
garding them as signs of a superhuman authority 
in the message and the messenger which they 
accompanied. That question we shall consider in 
a subsequent article. 


A WORD TO ATHENIANS. 


GENTLE scholar, out of whom went virtue 

into a generation of college students, used to 
give it as the most urgent piece of his literary ad- 
vice: “Never read a book that is not yet twenty- 
five years old.”” He would have been the last man 
to need to have the necessary qualifications of his 
saying pointed out, though he would have de- 
spaired of any one who should think it necessary 
to point them out. As he meant it, and as it was 
taken by those who could receive it, it was most 
sane advice. Let the unfortunate reviewer of 
books struggle as best he may to keep his head 
above the floods that evermore threaten to whelm 
him; let the specialist note every latest spark 
struck off in the rough friction of investigation 
in his own department; let the theologian, a 
part of whose specialty it is to grasp the form and 
pressure of the time in which he lives, read enough 
of the popular books to learn what are popular, and 
so in what lines the thoughts of the people oftenest 
move—but let all who can save themselves from the 
ephemera of literature, and let all find their staple 
intellectual food in those writings which are at least 
for an age, if not for all time. 

Especially for our last-edition, postscript-loving 
days is this a golden literary counsel. We are cul- 
tivating habits of literary restlessness. We must 
discover at least two geniuses a year or we are not 
satisfied ; and the laurels we place upon the brows 
of one to-day we snatch away for the adornment of 
the next one to-morrow. And as we do not leave 
our garlands long enough to wither, we are saved 
the trouble of plucking new ones. This restless- 
ness easily runs into fluster when our prejudices are 
crossed or our beliefs challenged. There is an 
unfortunate appearance of panic in the attitude of 
many in the presence of those two meteoric novels 
that are just now blazing in our heavens. Quite 
apart from all question of religious stability, what 
an uncertain literary footing is discovered in the 
In the division of 
labor in astronomy some men spend their lives in 





reception accorded these books ! 


watching for comets and meteors and asteroids. 
Their work is most useful. But they, when they 
scrutinize the skies in search of wandering lights, 
do not forget that astronomy is based on the study 
of the fixed stars and the planets revolving in regu- 
Least of all do they mistake the tail of 
And it 


is reserved for flurried Christians to yo back to the 


lar orbits. 
a comet for the steady shining of the sun. 


ignorant terrors of savages, and read dread portents 
and impending disasters in every strange appearance 
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shooting above the horizon. If we look closely, we 
shall see that the sun does not withhold his shining, 
nor the moon refuse her light. If we have kept 
ourselves on good terms with those luminaries, we 
will not have much admiration to bestow on a 
meteor, much less on a rocket mounted on a wooden 
stick sure to pull it to earth again. 

There is an undoubted and legitimate charm, for 
every one who reads, in 9 new book as such. 
Emerson speaks of the indestructible zest with 
which we take it up. Here, at last, is the thunder- 
bolt that is to pierce the very center and lay bare 
the heart of things. But it doesn’t. The earth 
receives it like a shot from a pop-gun, and whirls 
on, with, at the most, a glacier-scratch on its granite 
ribs to show where the puny missile fell. In spite 
of this, and of the countless disappointments like it, 
our hopes rise undismayed, and are all rosy again 


- by the time the next new book comes along. This 


freshness of soul it would be pity, indeed, to lose. 
But let us not lose our heads either. This is an old 
world. Many true things were said before the 
religious novelist was born. Nor will wisdom die 
with her. 





PATIENCE. 
By C. H. CRANDALL. 


HEN we look back at close of day, 
Whether it close in sun or rain, 
We yet can say, It is a way 
We shall not have to walk again. 


For should we live a hundred years— 
A life of praise, a life of blame, 

A life of joy, a life of tears— 
We would not see two days the same. 


Out of the vast, eternal store 
New duties and new joys arise : 

Strange clouds of grief shall gloom us o’er, 
Fresh bursts of hope shall clear the skies. 


Each day a gift! And life is made 
Only of days, with gifts between. 

To-day a burden? Quick ’tis weighed, 
And you shall have a day unseen. 


Sweet Patience! Other angel bands 

_ On urgent errands sweep the skies ; 

To-day but let me hold thy hands, 
And gaze into thy steadfast eyes ! 








HOW TO EDUCATE THE INDIAN. 


By GENERAL S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


ee the Report (for 1880) of Dr. E. C. Wines on 
“ The State of Prisons and Child-Saving Insti- 
tutions in the Civilized World,” on pages 223 and 
224, occur the following statements, in which, I be- 
lieve, there is a lesson to our Government in the 
care of the forty thousand Indian children for 
which it is responsible—a “child-saving ” work if 
there is any, for while the red man’s child is not 
criminal nor degraded, it is, as a rule, truly home- 
less. 

Dr. Wines says : 

“The preventive and reformatory work of 
England, so far as it relates to juveniles, is based 
upon a thoroughly right principle—private initiative 
with governmental support—and is carried out with 
zeal, efficiency, and success. 

“The English reformatory school as corrective 
of criminality, and the English industrial school as 
preventive of crime, furnish to the world the best 
model, upon the whole, of which I have any knowl- 
edge. ‘The system in brief is this: The State has 
enacted a general law authorizing private citizens 
to found industrial and reformatory schools when- 
ever and wherever such institutions may in their 
judgment be needed. When an establishment of 
this kind is ready for oceupancy, it must be exam- 
ined and certified, by a duly authorized government 
inspector, as a place having all the necessary build- 
ings, grounds, and appliances for the purpose. 
Thereupon the State issues a sortifieate to that 
effect, and guarantees a certain moderate sum to be 
paid to the institution weekly for each inmate re 


ceived and cared for. The industrial school is of 
a preventive, the reformatory school of a curative, 
character; and together they cover the whole field 
of delinquent juvenile treatment. It is easy to see 
what a stimulus such an Act must be to private 
initiative ; and, in point of fact, it has dotted the 
United Kingdom all over with preventive and re- 
formatory institutions, in which elementary, scho- 
lastic, and industrial instruction is given, and the 
moral and religious needs of the children are care- 
fully provided for without any jar to sectarian or 
denominational prejudices. . . . 

“The system of industrial schocls has been in 
operation in Great Britain for about twenty 
years. ... 

“ The results of this system of preventive institu- 
tions have been most encouraging; it has cut up 
juvenile vagrancy by the roots, and well-nigh anni- 
hilated juvenile crime, and everywhere it has 
changed the character, of youthful criminaiity, 
bringing it down to a milder type, and breaking 
up those combinations of youthful thieves which 
had previously been such a menace and peril to 
society. 

“ Besides this union of private benevolence with 
government supervision and support, which has 
been explained, there are other principles on 
which the English reformatory and preventive 
system is built, and on which the greatest stress is 
laid: 

“1. The use of moral in preference to physical 
discipline. All these institutions are organized and 
carried on as schools, most of them as farm schools ; 
there is nothing of the prison about them—no walls, 
no spies, no guards; family influences are made 
prominent and predominant. 2. A thoroughly re- 
ligious character is impressed upon the manage- 
ment; none of them belong to the class called secu- 
lar. Religious teaching is an essential feature; 
the Bible is the recognized source and chief instru- 
ment of the religious instruction given. 3. Ade- 
quate instruction in the common school branches. 
The ‘ologies’ are not taught, but the children are 
well drilled in the three ‘r’s ’—reading, ’riting, and 
’rithmetic. 4. Industrial training is much insisted 
on; not less than six hours, sometimes more, being 
given to it. The boys of the reformatory school 
work in the field or in the shop; the girls in the 
laundry, the house, or the sewing-room. The chil- 
dren of the industrial school, being younger, have 
lighter work and are not held so closely to it. 
5. Supervision and occasional help after removal, 
and while they are making good their footing in the 
world. As arule, they are carefully held in view, 
regularly reported on, and, when necessary, aid is 
given.” 

Very much like this, in our Indian work, are the 
Government “ contract schools” which Protestants 
and Romans Catholics are conducting: private 
charity taking the initiative, Government paying 
a certain moderate sum for each pupil received 
and cared for; the work subject to official inspec- 
tion. 

Every one agrees that Government should see to 
it that all Indian children should have an English 
and industrial education. It has the right, corre- 
sponding with this duty, to stand in loco parentis. 
to these its dependent and helpless wards. With- 
out conflicting with American ideas of free institu- 
tions, therefore, it can adopt—has adopted—the 
advantages of a system similar to the British one, 
for education of Indian children, and equally with- 
out conflict with American principles against the 
union of Church and State, since it is not the public 
funds but the Indians’ own money that is appro- 
priated, as it should be and in fulfillment of direct 
promise, for Indian education. 

The purely Government industrial school is 
colorless as to religion; incidentally it may be 
under Christian influence. Only in the “ contract 
schools” can the idea of the British industrial 
schools—the true idea—be carried out, because 
only in them can a thoroughly religious character 





be impressed on the management. 

At the Lake Mohonk Conference I called the 
contract school system an “ideal "’ one ; because it 
insures a Christian and non-political management, 
while it secures Government aid in the heavy and 
hard task to raise current expenses chiefly for food 
and clothing of pupils. The chureh societies can 
thus do twice the work they otherwise could, as I 
am convineed every one of their secretaries would 
testify . 

Again, the Lritish and the © 
method ereate the greatest possible public 
ment, which ia the life of every national worl 
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MUSIC. 


ANNUAL PERFORMANCE OF “THE MESSIAH”’ 
—FORTHCOMING OCCURRENCES—AN ENG- 
LISHMAN’S ODD VIEWS OF WAGNER. 


By Epwarp IRENxus STEVENSON. 


HE custom of giving Handel’s most successful 
oratorio at Christmas-tide is not likely to fall 
into desuetude in this city so long as the Oratorio 
Society flourishes and the acceptance of the practice 
as a local and fitting institution seems so cordial. 
The audiences appear to be larger every year; and 
the patronage of preceding winters’ rehearsals and 
concerts, great to an always crowded degree, was 
outdone by the thronged Metropolitan last Wednes- 
day and Thursday. The quintet of soloists was 
strikingly efficient: Mme. Emma Fursch-Madi, 
whose repute as an oratorio artist begins to rival 
her operatic fame ; Miss Anna L. Kelly, one of the 
most promising of recent additions to the list of our 
concert sopranos; Miss Emily Winant, Mr. William 
Dennison, and Mr. Emil Fischer. The chorus of 
the Society are absolutely familiar with their share 
of the work ; and criticism may be properly silent 
as to any shortcomings in their generally strong 
and expressive services during the evening. The 
deficiency in tenor voices in their ranks is hard to 
overcome—a national difficulty, according to au- 
thorities, to be remedied only by some distant con- 
stitutional change in what Sam Slick called our 
free and enlightened citizens. The Society’s sopranos 
are more than satisfactory; the altos are notably 
good. The singing of the Hallelujah Chorus was 
peculiarly impressive, and may stand for the best 
piece of choral execution of the performance. It 
would be a relatively uninteresting (and certainly 
a trite) task to enlarge on the adherence Mr. Dam- 
rosch still makes to a long list of traditional and 
other liberties with the letter and spirit of Han- 
del’s score; following in the ways wherein so 
many conductors of experience have unwisely 
walked, and which will not be posted, we fear, 
“No Thoroughfare” for decades to come. The 
employment of the organ, as on Thursday even- 
ing, was, however, a license that ought soon to be 
understood as such by amateurs desirous of what 
we do not anticipate recording for a long time to 
come—a performance here of “ The Messiah ” with 
the legitimate accompaniments, the strict adherence 
to the proper guides as to the time and expression 
for each bar of the oratorio, a more felicitous idea 
of what shall and what shall not be cut, and, in 
a word, musical conscience in every detail, as well as 
merely mechanical care as tothe whole. It is easier 
to give a perfunctory performance of * The Messiah” 
with the enthusiastic approval of an audience than 
one of almost any other work to be named. 
In operatic matters last week performances of 
“TL Africaine ” and of “ Faust,” owing to the illness 
of Mr. Max Alvary, made less a covered matter 
than ever that the excellent Wagnerian tenor is 
overworked, through the inability of Mr. Perotti to 
be a suitably efficient help in the season, his reper- 
tory being so limited that it was with some difficulty 
the week’s demands were prepared for by the man- 
agement. It is clear that if Mr. Alvary becomes 
too ill to sing Wagner, because he has too much to 
do, an audience cannot be expected to crowd the 
Opera-House to listen to Mr. Perotti in one of the 
four or five works which are his stock, and which 
have already done full duty this year. The 
performance of “Faust” on Monday, in which 
Mr. Perotti and Miss Alma Foehstroem sang, 
the latter on very sudden demand, was also 
characterized by their doing a feat that can be 
called a kind of musical taking to the longboat. 
Either feigning to be or fairly unfamiliar with the 
German version of Gounod’s opera, they sang it in 
Italian ! (by no means good Italian either, it may’ be 
added,) much to the surprise of the audience if not of 
their fellow-artists. We trust this polyglot tangent 
will not occur again. It is not indefensible, but it 
is a discredit to an operatic company and season like 
the Metropolitan’s. To-morrow night Wagner’s 
“Das Rheingold” will be performed for the first 
time in America, and after much preparing. It 
alone has been lacking to New York’s complete 
production of the Nibelungen Ring tetralogy. 
High expectations of its rendition here, both from 
a musical and scenic standpoint, are allowable. 
The very elaborate sets for its three acts are from 
the Baireuth models (a lady spoke of them in a 
atreet-car the other day as the “ Bay Ridwe models’), 
and should be the best setting, by much, given here 
of the Ring drama The wre 
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pictures will be evident (to those unfamiliar with 
Wagner's poem) by such an extract from Wagner’s 
directions as this, from the initial scene: “ At the 
bottom of the Rhine. Greenish twilight, lighter 
above, darker below. The upper part of the scene 
is filled with moving water, which restlessly streams 
from right to left. Toward the ground the waters 
resolve themselves into a fine mist, so that the 
space of a man’s height from the stage seems free 
from water, which flows like a train of clouds over 
the gloomy depths. Everywhere are steep points 
of rock, jutting up from the depths and inclos- 
ing the whole stage. All the ground is broken 
up into a wild confusion of jagged pieces so 
that there is no level place, while on all sides 
darkness indicates other deep fissures. Round a 
rock, in the water of the stage, whence its peak 
arises into the lighter water, one of the Rhine 
nymphs (Woglinde) is seen merrily swimming. 
Another one. Wellgande, dives down to her. A 
third, Floeshilde, dives down. With merry cries 
the two separate. Floeshilde chases first one, then 
the other; they evade her and then unite to pursue 
her in turn. Thus they dart about, like fish, from 
rock to rock, laughing and sporting ’—singing, mean- 
while. that sprightly dialogue which Alberich, the 
evil Nibelung, overhears from his hiding-place. It 
will be seen that the resources of the Metropolitan 
have need of reinforcement for this initial member 
of the Tetralogy. We heartily wish that the other 
three could receive the tasteful and complete 
mounting and stage-managing due them. 

Apropos of Wagner and Wagnerian interests, no 
small amusement, and anger, is still vented in Eng- 
land at the extraordinary article in a recent number 
of the “ Nineteenth Century,” written by Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham. Otherwise a musician and a critic of 
learning and judgment, Mr. Rowbotham is noted 
for being a particularly perverse and defiant anti- 
Wagnerian. In this article, entitled “The Wagner 
Bubble,” he marks himself as phenomenally such, 
even if the love of singularity suggests his going to 
such lengths, by affirming and undertaking to prove 
such propos as those here quoted : 

(1) “The Wagner bubble has burst—and music still 
remains.” (2) “Like most aspirants at the beginning 
of a literary or artistic career, young Wagner found 
himself very far from hitting the exact style of writ- 
ing which happened to be the vogue. He-made several 
attempts to do so, but all alike resultgg .n a deplorable 
failure. Accordingly, instead of ntly curing his 
oddities and defects, he boldly thre¥flown the gauntlet 
to his art with a sublime audacity, and proclaimed that 
all else was wrong, and that what he wrote alone was 
right.” (2) “dg was only through a caprice of destiny 
that 1. was a masx.w ”* (4) “There was too much 
music in the opera, as he found it ; he was anxious to 
pare down the poor art of sound to the smallest possi- 
ble dimensions, and by throwing the principal stress on 
the acting, the poetry, and the scenery, he could achieve 
his end.” (5) “Music, after the severe shake it re- 
ceived from his attacks, is now following its old beaten 
path again, and deserves to have its course justified.” 
(6) “Had he succeeded with his earlier . . . operas we 
should never have heard a word of his so-called gospel. 
Each separate article of his doctrine seems to have 
owed its origin to some special instance of pique.” (7) 
“When Wagner was on the subject of Greek art he 
was on perfectly safe ground, and not only could gather 
with impunity his misty facts, but could draw largely 
on his imagination without the fraud ever being de- 
teeted. The latter occupation he has freely indulged 
in.” (8) “The sorry figure he cuts im verse... . 
Such sorry stuff has seldom entered the human head as 
the metrical jargon which forms the librettos to his 
operas.” (9) “Far from acknowledging the art of 
music to be the elaborate structure of meters and forms 
which we have described it, and which all the leaders 
of the art have agreed to accept, he reduces it entirely 
toa matter of empirical effect. There is no art with 
him.” (10) “The ethics of Wagnerism are as dull 
and far-fetched as the esthetics, and lead to no more 
important results. The principal tenor of them is to 
prove the moral excellence of the various characters in 
the musical dramas. . . . There is no greater tissue of 
paltry commonplaces in” existence than the system of 
ethics (!) he has written to expound or defend their 
various actions.” (11) “The bubble has, at last, burst, 
and in a few years’ time, except perhaps the little 
opera of ‘Lohengrin,’ there will be no tongue left to 
call attention to the high and inflated pretensions which 
it has been the object of these pages to describe.” 


Mr. Rowbotham also declares that Wagner had 
no sufficient acquaintance with Schopenhauer ;-that 
he jumped at his artistic conclusions ; that the true 
Wagnerian must be a semi-socialistic character; 
and, last of all, ina sort of postscript communication 
to the “ Musical Times,” he humbly apologizes to 
the Swedenborgian denomination for “ comparing 
so saintly a man as Emmanuel Swedenborg with 
such a person as Wagner, who was an atheist [sic] 
and an enemy of Christianity.” 





So much from Mr. J. F. Rowbotham. Shake- 
speare says truly that he that is giddy thinks the 
world turns round. 


PARTY FEELING IN ENGLAND. 


By G. Monroe Royce. 


OW that the hot strife of the Presidential con- 
test is over—a strife in which all good Ameri- 
can citizens were more or less zealously engaged— 
it may, perhaps, be interesting to know how the 
English people conduct themselves under similar 
circumstances. Persons who have a vivid—or, it 
may be, only a vague—consciousness of having 
made themselves somewhat ridiculous, “feel, in 
their calm and rational moments, all the keener 
relish for the ridiculous in others,” and contem- 
plate with a sort of fiendish delight the sorry fig- 
ure other people cut when under the spell of a mad 
party frenzy. Being myself a non-combatant in 
the English political battle, I ought to be able, 
some *people may suppose, to take a calm. impar- 
tial observation, free from party bias. Perhaps 
so; but poor human nature is constantly doing 
the thing which it ought not to do. But, oughts 
and ought-nots apart, the attitude of the “disinter- 
ested spectator,” which some moral philosopher— 
Scotch, I think—has made the criterion of con- 
duct, is to my mind an impossible attitude—a mere 
figment of the brain, or invention of the fancy, 
pure and simple. I have never come across such a 
hideous monster, and I trust I never shall. For 
how can any man or woman, with flesh and blood, 
stand by and witness any real struggle between his 
fellow-creatures, men or women, without taking 
sides? “It can’t be done, sir.” I shall, however, 
make an effort to give a fair, if not an impartial, 
report of the party feeling in England just now. 

And let me say at the beginning that party feel- 
ing among the English people is always more in- 
tense than it is among Americans. 

This is particularly true in social and religious 
matters. It is not often that one sees “Church 
people” and “ Dissenters” in the same drawing- 
room; and one never sees, except by the rarest 
chance, two Englishmen of different social spheres 
dining at the same table. But until quite recently 
a man’s politics had not the slightest influence upon 
his social position. Extreme Radicals were met in 
the most ( nservative heuses,and vice versa, It is, 
or has been, a sort of tradition in England that 
politics should never be allowed to interfere with 
social or personal relations. Until very recently 
it was no uncommon thing to see two political 
opponents, who had just ended a hot debate with 
each other, leave the House of Parliament together 
arm-in-arm on their way to some social function. 
Frenchmen could never understand this phase of 
English life and character. They believed, in fact, 
that it could not possibly be a genuine exhibition of 
good nature, and attributed it to the natural disposi- 
tion of the “ perfidious Albion” to hypocrisy. But 
this is all changed now, or is changing very fast. 
The social relations of political opponents are very 
much straitened, and it is found very difficult to 
keep up any friendly intercourse whatever. And the 
worst of it is that this party feeling is not confined 
to the political leaders, but is being felt throughout 
the private life of the English people—so much so, 
indeed, that Conservatives and Liberals, or, more 
especially, Unionists and Liberals, find each other’s 
company anything but agreeable, and not infrequent- 
ly break out into the most bitter disputes. 

Now, this is not a pretty thing to behold. And 
the bad feature of the matter is that it is not a 
mere fit of temporary or intermittent excitement, 
such as a Presidential contest in the United States, 
but it is, or may become, chronic. A month 
after the Presidential election party politics is 
almost forgotten in America, and stays forgotten 
for the next four years. Not so in England. Pol- 
itics here is always the uppermost subject. This 
may generally be explained by reason of the com- 
plicated foreign relations of Great Britain, involv- 
ing as they do such varied interests as are sug- 
gested by India, Australia, Africa, and New Zea- 
land. This may also account for the good-natured 
way in which politics have generally been discussed 
both inside and outside of the Houses of Parliament. 
For Englishmen, of whatever party, have generally 
agreed upon the policy that the world belongs to 
the righteous, and that they are the righteous ; or, 
to change the metaphor, England has always 
looked upon the world as its oyster. A foreign 
policy founded upon such practical notions, and 
persistently carried out, has made this little island 
mistress of one-sixth of the globe. Foreign poli- 











tics, then, have always been a most serious matter 
with the English people. But not so with domestic 
politics. This was a source of recreation—the 
great national game, in fact. The players were, 
for the most part, picked men, and all, or nearly 
all, gentlemen—I use the word in its conventional 
English sense. There was never anything very 
much at stake, for both parties were equally zeal- 
ous in guarding the rights of Englishmen. There 
was nothing, therefore, in the nature of the game 
to cause bad blood, no more than there is in a 
friendly game of whist. The leaders on both sides 
were men of the same social status, and were con- 
stantly rubbing against each other in the club-room, 
on the race-course, the moors and shooting-pre- 
serves, in the country houses, and at the hunt 
‘“‘meet.” There were now and then some rather 
exciting stages in the great game of politics, as, for 
example, when Sir Robert Peel changed his hand— 
and his partner—and played for, and won, the re- 
peal of the corn laws; or when Mr. Gladstone 
made his point of church disestablishment in Ire- 
land. But these changes, radical and important as 
they most c-rtainly were, were made solely in the 
interest of Englishmen. The interests of the Irish 
people had really little or nothing to do in bringing 
about disestablishment in Ireland. When Mr.Robert 
Lowe—now Lord Sherbrooke—convinced the Houses 
of Parliament that the Establishment in Ireland did 
not pay as a national investment, that was the end 
of it. He showed that it was kept alive with the 
greatest difficulty and at the greatest expense; 
that the Government really spent something like 
£26,000 in collecting £12,000 in tithes. These 
figures having withstood the test of a careful exami- 
nation, the English Parliament promptly took 
measures to stop this unnecessary expense, and dis- 
establishment was the result. It was the English 
bearing of the Irish church question which settled 
the matter—that is, in the opinion of the Scotch 
philosopher’s “ disinterested spectator.” 

As has been intimated, there was nothing in these 
domestic political disputes to poison party feeling. 
Everything was done by Englishmen in the interest 
of Englishmen. It did not much matter which 
party won, so long as England and Englishmen did 
not lose. But the game has changed, and the 
stakes have changed. It is no longer played exclu- 
sively by Englishmen, nor for the amusement or 
benefit exclusively of Englishmen. Ireland and 
Irish matters have spoilec the game. “Home Rule 
blocks the way.” But, sucely, Irishmen have always 
been in the English Parliament, and Irish matters 
have always been in the way, more or less! Quite 
true. But the Irish members have never before 
been so united as Irishmen for Irish objects. Burke 
was an Irishman by birth and education, but he 
sunk his nationality in the House of Parliament, 
and was as distinctly an English politician as Fox 
or Pitt. The same may be said of Sheridan. There 
have always been some uncompromising Irish 
patriots, such as O'Connell, but they were without 
a sufficient following to make them dangerous, or 
even troublesome. They have always amused Eng- 
lishmen with their impulsive ways and their fiery 
oratory; but they have never been seriously con- 
sidered as political forces until within the last few 
years. They have always been by themselves—no 
English party would have anything to do with them. 
Mr. Gladstone is the only English Prime Minister 
who has ever expressed the conviction that Ireland 
should be administered by the Irish and for the 
Irish. He is the only great English politician who 
has ever dared to ally himself and his party with 
the Irish leaders for Irish interests. And _ this 
accounts, I think, forthe intense party feeling which 
unfortunately exists in England just now. In the 
minds of a great many worthy English people 
Mr. Gladstone is nothing less than a traitor; for 
is he not advocating the claims of the Irish as 
against the English? Englishmen complain of a 
want of loyalty on the part of the Irish ; but I think 
it is even harder for an Englishman to realize that 
Ireland is a part of the United Kingdom than it is 
for an Irishman to accept the fact that he is a sub- 
ject of the Queen of England. 

The bitter attack of the “Times” newspaper 
upon Mr. Parnell and its fierce opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone have done much toinfluence party feeling. 
Mr. Chamberlain is also responsible for a great deal 
of the bad blood which is now coursing through the 
veins of the English people. His savage attacks 
upon his former colleagues are simply disgraceful, 
and will, I think, prevent his ever again becoming 
a political leader. He has broken forever with the 
Liberal party, and he can never make himself 
acceptable to the Conservatives. Mr. Balfour is 
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next to Mr. Chamberlain in his contributions to the 
bad party feeling. He is, perhaps, the most callous- 
hearted Chief Secretary that Ireland has ever had 
to endure, and his contempt for the Irish seems 
boundless. Since I began this article I have been 
honored by a call from a prominent “ Unionist ” 
who declared his belief that “ Gladstone is an old 
scoundrel who deserves hanging.” But I must in 
fairness say that I do not think that “ party feeling 
in England ” is quite so strong as this quotation 
might indicate. 








MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT OUR PUBLIC 
- SCHOOLS. 
OPINIONS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


By THE Rev. Davin G. Wyvuir, Pu.D. 


HERE can be no doubt that the necessity of 

moral and religious instruction in our public 
schools is becoming more and more imperative. 
The public is beginning to be aroused upon this 
subject as never before. Men are thinking, and, 
what is better, they are writing their opinions for 
the public press. Scarcely any other subject fur- 
nishes the theme for so many articles in both the 
religious and secular press of the country and in 
the magazines and reviews. Although the prob- 
lem cannot be solved in an hour, still all this inter- 
change of opinions must result in a clearer atmos- 
phere. Every patriot and philanthropist should 
indulge the hope that the final settlement will be 
the true one, the one that will prove beneficial to 
the individual, the State, and society at large. 

A recent correspondence with the Superintendents 
of Public Instruction, respecting moral and religious 
instruction in our public schools, elicited a mass of 
interesting information worthy a wide publicity. 

In this correspondence the following questions 
were submitted : 

1. Have you moral and religious instruction in 
the public schools of your State ? 

2. What is the law upon the subject ? 

8. Is there general satisfaction with the public 
school system ? 

4. What are the objections ? 

5. Are there -any parochial schools in your 
State? Are they increasing ? 

Replies were received from the majority of the 
States and Territories, and from Ontario, Quebec, 
and Manitoba. In general these replies were satis- 
factory and as full as the categorical nature of the 
questions would permit. In most cases the letters 
from the Superintendents were supplemented by 
reports and copies of recent school laws. We pro- 
pose in this article to summarize the information 
thus obtained with reference to the first two ques- 
tions, drawing upon both the letters and public doc- 
uments for the facts. 

According to the information at hand, there 
is moral instruction imparted in the schools of the 
following States and Territories: Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia, West, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
and Oregon. 

The following States and Territories have both 
moral and religious instruction imparted by the 
public schools, according to the official replies 
received : New Hampshire, Connecticut, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, 
Rhode Island, and Ontario, Quebec, and Manitoba. 

At this point arise the questions: What is meant 
by moral and religious instruction ? Wherein do they 
differ? Where does moral instruction cease and 
religious instruction begin? In fact,do they not 
overlap each other ? 

Without any discussion as to the meaning of 
these terms to the Superintendents, we have simply 
stated their opinions. It must be said, however, 
that many of the States reported by the Superin- 
tendents as having moral instruction have, accord- 
ing to the manuals and the school laws, religious 
instruction also, as in many of them—in fact, the 
majority—the Bible is read, hymns are sung, and 
prayers are offered by the teachers. 

One or two of the replies are well worth quoting 
in this connection ; they show the manner in which 
the moral and religious instruction is imparted. 
Take, for example, Delaware. Says the Superin- 
tendent: “It is the custom of most of the teachers 
to open their schools in the morning with religious 
exercises. These exercises take various forms, but 
generally include the reading of a portion of Holy 
Scripture. In some schools the pupils unite in 





repeating a psalm which they have committed to 
memory. The Lord’s Prayer is often repeated in 
concert or chanted. In some of the schools the 
“ Home Readings ” recommended by the Sunday- 
school leaf are read daily in the opening exer- 
cises. Outside of such opening exercises, there is 
no religious instruction given in the free schools 
except such as the teachers may choose to weave 
into the various lessons of the day. 

From Illinois comes the reply that “a very large 
number of our teachers are Christian men and 
women, and are faithful to their duties as Christians 
in their work of teaching.” The reading of the 
Scriptures, prayer, and singing of hymns or relig- 
ious songs, is very common, but not universal. 

With respect to our neighbors in Canada, it may 
be said, in this connection, that both moral and 
religious instruction is regularly imparted in all the 
schools of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. This 
instruction is not left simply to the will of the 
teachers, but lessons are prescribed to be read and 
prayers offered from manuals prepared and adopted 
by the School Boards. 

This brings us to the second inquiry, What is the 
law upon the subject ? Here there is no uniformity 
whatever. In some States and Territories the law 
is silent; the whole subject seems to have been 
overlooked or forgotten by the legislators. Some of 
the State constitutions, in fact nearly all, mention 
religion and morality as necessary to the well-being 
of the State, and hence some provision is made for 
education moral and religious. In others of the 
States and Territories good moral character is 
required of teachers, while by the laws of most of 
the States manners and morals are prescribed. 

The laws are silent in the following States: Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, Delaware, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Oregon, Texas, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Nevada. \ 

Moral instruction is prescribed by law in the fol- 
lowing States and Territories: Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Arizona, Washington Territory. Both 
moral and religious instruction must be given by law 
in Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

The law of Massachusetts is the fullest upon the 
subject. It does not mention religion as one of 
the topics upon which education is to be given, but 
it does specify piety, benevolence, temperance, and 
chastity. A quotation will show the sweep of the 
law: “It shall be the duty of the teachers to use 
their best endeavors to impress upon the minds of 
the youth committed to their care and instruction 
the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard 
to truth, love to their country, humanity, and uni- 
versal benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, 
chastity, moderation, temperance, and those other 
virtues which are the ornament of human society 
and the basis upon which a republican constitution 
is founded ; and they shall endeavor to lead their 
pupils, as their ages and capacities will allow, into 
a clearer understanding of the tendencies of these 
virtues to preserve and perfect a republican consti- 
tution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as 
to promote their own happiness :and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vice.” 

The school laws of West Virginia are explicit : 
‘« All teachers, boards of education, and other school 
officers are hereby charged with the duty of provid- 
ing that moral training for the youth of this State 
which will contribute to securing good behavior and 
manners, and furnish the State with exemplary cit- 
izens.” 

According to the school laws of Iowa, “ the 
Bible shall not be excluded from any school or in- 
stitution of this State, nor shall any pupil be required 
to read it contrary to the wishes of his parent or 
guardian.” 

The provisions in many of the other States are 
similar to these just quoted. A careful study of 
the documents reveals the fact that in the great 
majority of cases the whole matter of moral and 
religious education is left in the hands of the teach- 
ers. They are perfectly free to impart little, or 
much, or none at all; with this exception, that in 
most of the States sectarian religious instruction is 
not allowed. 

Another important fact comes to the surface. 
While it is true that in many cases the laws are 
silent, still the reports from State and county 
superintendents insist upon the imperative neces- 
sity of moral and religious instruction to perfect the 
characters of the pupils and to secure good citizens. 
Special stress is laid upon this fact in the report 
which the Superintendent of Instruction makes to 
the Legislature of Rhode Island. 





The Superintendent of the schools of Minnesota 
shows his interest in this great subject by sending 
out a circular letter ic all the ministers of religion 
in the State, in which he suggests the propriety of 
preaching a sermon on the theme, “ The principles 
of instruction and training to be observed, that our 
youth may be established in characters of industry, 
temperance, and virtue.” In order to show that the 
course which he pursues is legitimate, and that the 
State is competent to give such instruction, he falls 
back on the Ordinance of 1787. He says: “No 
system of education merits the confidence of par- 
ents, nor deserves the support of the State, which 
does not tend directly to establish its pupils in 
morality and integrity of character, and in habits 
of industry and temperance. This is recognized 
and affirmed by the National Government in the 
Ordinance of 1787.” “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being essentially necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of instruction shall forever be en- 
couraged.” 

This concludes the summary of facts with respect 
to the first two questions. Certainly our conclusion 
must be that the public mind is becoming alert on 
this greatest question of the hour. 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN 
PARSON. 


By tHe Rev. F. S. Root. 


NE hundred—yes, fifty—years ago the Chris- 
tian minister was the most venerated man in 
all New England. Only two persons in the wide 
world could possibly approximate to the dignity of 
his position—the village schoolmaster and Daniel 
Webster! In style of dress, deportment, social 
obligation, public conduct, he stood alone. Strictly 
speaking, he had no personal liberty. Religious 
Autocrat in name, he could no more swerve from 
the conventionalities of his position than the earth 
from its orbit. Judgmerit halted with him at every 
threshold, and eternity looked from his eyes. 
“His virtues served to make him unhuman.” 
The minister was not a man to the youthful mem- 
bers of his flock. Dr. Orville Dewey calls him 
“the spiritualized ogre of childhood,” and declares 
that up to the age of twelve he did not consider 
his old pastor as properly a human being! The Rev. 
S. J. Barrows, in his story of a “ Baptist Meeting- 
House,” asseverates “that if such solemn dignity 
could have suffered an occasional relapse, if the boy 
could have seen the Dominie riding on an omnibus, 
or carrying home a fish for dinner, or chasing his 
hat in a gust of wind, confidence in his sympathetic 
humanity would have been restored.” In the 
sober, serious, “ this-world-is-all-a-fleeting-show ” 
period of our religious development as a people, 
the minister corresponded with his environment. 
He was outwardly stiff, unbending, sepulchral in 
voice and manner, because life was looked upon 
merely as a preparation for death. It had no rich, 
sweet, joyous meaning of its own. It was not an 
illumined pathway to the stars, but a Via Dolorosa. 
Hence, ministerial character must be solemn and 
impressive in every outward aspect, to fit the mood 
of the people, whose books of devotion and hym- 
nals made much of the future at the expense of the 
present. Glorious men were these of the olden 
time! Underneath a severe exterior there beat a 
noble heart. Below this outward habit, this social 
environment created by the laws of the period in 
which he lived, there flowed a tide of human sym- 
pathy, majestic, strong, and full, on which were 
spread the white sails of faith. hope, and love. In 
service tender and true, in devotion to God and 
man unhindered by lust of fame, in labors multi- 
form, in prayers unceasing. the clergyman of a 
by-gone age walked on starry heights of other- 
worldliness. But the theological system under 
which he was reared, the heritage of professional 
precedents, the range of his knowledge compared 
with that of the people of his charge, all conspired 
to mold the New England minister after the fashion 
described in the literature of tradition. 

There is indeed a striking contrast between this 
type and the type of to-day. In purpose, charac- 
ter, learning, zeal, devotion, the modern incumbent 
will not suffer by comparison with his predecessor. 
In externals the two are widely separated, because 
the inevitable principle of evolution differentiates 
men in accordance with conditions which shape 
their environment. Reverence for “the parson ” 
merely on account of the nature of his office is 
rapidly vanishing. To-day he is entitled only to 
that measure of respect, confidence, and true regard 
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which grows out of the weight of his personal char- 
acter and the breadth of his attainments. The 
minister of the present does his work—or should— 
by virtue of a sympathetic personality. If he per- 
sistently writes himself down on every free list, and 
magnifies his office by exaggerating his perquisites, 
the influence of that personality is invariably 
weakened, perhaps among those who appear least 
disturbed by such demands. He becomes at ordi- 
nation, or on acquaintance, simply the devoted 
friend of all who have a right to claim his interest. 
He may dress according to his taste, enliven the 
social circle with kindly play of humor, engage in 
all innocent recreations, swing a tennis bat or pull 
an oar; but he must be loyal to hearts that need 
his spiritual guidance and moral counsel. In 
trouble his voice brings comfort; in sickness his 
touch cools the fevered brow; in doubt his faith is 
like a bow in the sky; in the search for a divine 
Saviour his finger points the way; but still, he may 
wear a tweed suit on the street, burn his homileti- 
cal books, kick a Rugby football for exercise, and 
preach sermons without a Scriptural text. The 
modern preacher may say, with George William 
Curtis, “I carry my sovereignty underneath my 
hat.” He is only responsible to his congregation 
for his work; to God for his opinions; and to com- 
mon proprieties of good society for his manners. 
On his intellectual sea “there is space for every 
sail and room for every pinion.” He must put into 
his sermon only that which he finds in himself. 
The modern preacher is noi distinguished by his 
queerness. He belongs, not to a class apart from 
the community, but to a class of leaders in the 
community. And for this reason his aim should be 
unconventional methods, free from sensationalism. 
Rufus Choate always said four and twenty instead 
of twenty-four, just for the sake of variety. 
Variety is the spice of churchly methods—if only 
deacons’ fossils do not interfere! A lady once 
remarked that she was so weary of hearing preach- 
ers say, Man can do this, or man can do that, thus 
emphasizing a still common but diminishing fault 
of pulpit work—servility to homiletical and theo- 
logical forms. A young man, mechanic or trades- 
man, cares nothing for propositions. What he 
asks of the pulpit is stimulus, inspiration. The 
modern pastor, by the process of his evolution, is 
brought face to face with intensity of life which 
leaves him no time for the metaphysical jargon of 
some seminary elass-rooms. On the street corner is 
a reeling profligate; in yonder room the strong 
man walks up and down, crushed by the weight of 
misfortune, and cursing the day he was born; close 
by. a troubled soul, fresh from the reading of 
“Robert Elsmere,” needs to hear of the living 
Christ ; in that chamber of death a mother moans 
for the life that is gone inte the greater life above, 
which she cannot behold for the mist of her tears ; 
in that hovel poverty crouches in sullen despair— 
what will fine exegesis, Biblical criticism, or the 
subtleties of eschatological debate do for these ? 
But our forefathers thought themselves edified in 
listening for two hours to sermons on the elect, and 
on the Great Dragon of the Book of Revelation ! 
To-day the man who ventures to preach on either 
topic should first make his will, or else barricade 
his pulpit. Yesterday the cry of the church was 
for revivals. To-day the nurture of the church by 
religious education gives greater promise. Yester- 
day creeds were uppermost. To-day life is supreme 
not a creedless life, for this is impossible, but a 
life which makes Jesus of Nazareth its creed. The 
modern preacher must fit his time, in these and 
other respects. or he will find himself left on the 
beach while the gospel ship goes sailing by, loaded 
with the spoils of the present-day religion. Nor 
does this statement imply any surrender of truth or 
principle, custom or usage, doctrine or fact, which 
bears the coinage of Heaven. The old faith in its 
new light only shines through a personality in keep- 
ing with the environment. The parson of to-day 
must keep step to the music of the century; he 
need not yield a maxim ora method which has won 
the approval of all Christian centuries. The words 
of Paul to Timothy—“ Preach the word ; be instant 
in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
with all long-suffering and doctrine ”—are perpet- 
ual obligation, only they are now said by a man to 
his fellow-men, and not by a sounding-board to the 
pews! And, to sam up the whole case in a word, 
the modern ’preacher, by his evolution (begging 
pardon of Charleston Presbytery), becomes the in- 
heritor of such personality as may win the world to 
righteousness, if he will only wear it against the 
remonstrances of tongues that voice the past and 
not the present. 








THE FREE PEW SYSTEM—SOME OF 
THE DIFFICULTIES. 


N order to supplement the discussion of the 
wrongfulness of the rented pew system, which 
has been revived by Dr. Parkhurst’s recent sermon, 
by some account of the practicability of its abandon- 
ment by churches where it has become established, a 
representative of The Christian Union called upon 
several ministers in this city in whose views and 
experiences the public will naturally be interested. 

Dr. Parkhurst, in the beginning of the conversa- 
tion, made it very clear that he did not regard free 
pews as the solution of the problem how the 
church may reach the masses. The free pew sys- 
tem might be forced upon a congregation in which 
its adoption, being purely formal, would produce 
not the slightest effect. The free pew system 
should be, and must be, the outward sign of an in- 
ward grace—the natural expression of Christian 
hospitality on the part of the church toward 
strangers and Christian equality between rich and 
poor. Dr. Parkhurst expressed himself as well 
pleased with the reception which his sermon had 
met with in his congregation. One enthusiastic 
free church man had told him that he wanted to be 
the sexton when the free pew system was intro- 
duced. The only expression of hostility toward his 
position had come in the form of anonymous let- 
ters. Dr. Parkhurst believed that there was a new 
spirit in the churches which would lead to the adop- 
tion of the free pew system. He instanced several 
members of his own congregation who had recently 
offered their services for Christian and philanthropic 
work in the poorer districts. “ As for myself,” con- 
cluded Dr. Parkhurst, “I am tired of preaching 
every Sunday to those who need no preaching.” 

Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
stated briefly his experience. He had accepted 
his present parish only on condition that the 
seats should be made free. As the church was at 
that time practically empty, there was little diffi- 
culty in making the change. A few people had 
left because they preferred to be where they could 
own their own pews, but these were very few indeed. 
Every now and then people tell him that they 
would like to come to his church if they could have 
a pew to themselves, but he tells them that that is 
all a matter of education, and that they simply are 
not educated up to the standard of free pews. Dr. 
Rainsford expressed very earnestly his belief that 
the free pew system was the only one that was in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. Even 
the most determined advocate of rented pews did 
not regard their system as ideal, and the church 
must quit forever compromising its ideals, or the 
world will hold it in just contempt. 

In Dr. Rainsford’s church there is not the slightest 
concession to the spirit of therented pew system. The 
church, as our readers know, is always crowded, yet no 
seatsare reserved for theregular parishioners. “They 
no more expect to always have the same seats in 
church,” said Dr. Rainsford, “than to always have 
the same seats in Chickering Hall.” Theushers save a 
few of the best pews for the Sunday-school teachers 
who cannot come early, but with these exceptions 
everybody is treated exactly alike. As regards 
finances, the trustees frequently express the belief 
that more money could be raised through the rented 
pew system. So far as immediate results were 
concerned, Dr. Rainsford thought that this was 
probably true. Nevertheless, the benevolent con- 
tributions of the church are now larger than they 
were in the palmiest days of the rented pew sys- 
tem. In the long run Dr. Rainsford did not believe 
that it paid financially to bar out the poor by the 
rented pew system, and, whether it paid or not, he 
did not believe in it. 

The experience of Dr. Edward Judson, the pas- 
tor of the Berean Baptist Church, was similar to 
that of Dr. Rainsford. When he gave up his con- 
gregation in Orange, N. J.,in order to take the 
Berean Church, the congregation was so small that 
there was little difficulty in giving everybody one of 
the best pews, and permitting him to retain it as long 
as he wished. At the outset it was a little harder 
work to raise the accustomed contributions. People 
became demoralized by the rented pew system. 
They get accustomed to paying for pews in church 
just as they pay for seats at the opera, or for any kind 
of goods in the market. The church gives them so 
much, and they pay so much for it. It is guid pro 
quo. There is no Lenevolence about it, and the 
spirit of Christian giving is not inculcated. When 
the pews in a rented church are made free, there 


are a good many people who for a time will pay | 


just so much less. But they will soon become 





ashamed of it, and if the duty of giving, the fact 
that what is given for Christian and philanthropic 
work is as much a part of Christian worship as 
any other, is taught them, as it should be, they will 
after awhile give as much or more than ever 
before. In his own church the contributions are 
much larger than formerly, but it would not be safe 
to claim this as a necessary result of the free pew 
system. He had received a great deal of assistance 
from outside of his own congregation, which has 
supported the kindergartens, reading-rooms, and 
other forms of philanthropic work, which have 
brought a good many people into the church. The 
church still assigned regular pews to families who 
desired them, but there was no discrimination 
between rich and poor. 

Yet Dr. Judson, while believing most strongly 
that the rented pew system, which introduced into 
the church the practices of the market-place, was 
directly contrary to both the spirit and the letter of 
the New Testament, and therefore by all means to 
be avoided, did not hesitate to condemn as super- 
ficial the notion that if we only had more churches, 
and free churches, in the poorer sections, the masses 
would rush in and fill them. In many instances, 
when you take down the barriers to let them in, 
you will find the tide going the other way. There 
are some churches whose congregations would 
dwindle if the seats were suddenly made free. Dr. 
Judson was enough of a radical to believe in adopt- 
ing the course which was right, no matter if it 
involved a loss. Yet the thought which his con- 
versation suggested was that the change, to be 
thoroughly practicable, must have the indorsement 
of a majority of the congregation. Governmental 
reforms which are antagonized by the majority are 
almost certain to be rendered worthless, if not dis- 
astrous, by lax or hostile administration ; church 
reforms which are in advance of church senti- 
ments are in similar danger. 

Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, in summing up his 
observations as to the relative results of the free 
pew and rented pew systems, as exhibited in the 
Protestant Episcopal churches of Boston and New 
York, stated that the marked thing was not the con- 
trast afforded, but the lack of it. In New York City 
more than half of the Episcopal churches are free, 
and the free churches are on the increase, yet the 
free church congregations are no larger than those 
where the pews were rented. As regards finances 
the rented churches give much more toward general 
mission and charitable work. “Where the pews 
are free,” said the Archdeacon, “there is danger 
that people will confuse the amounts which they 
are really paying for their pews with their benevo- 
lences, and think that they are giving so much in 
Christian charity when they are really paying for 
privileges which they alone enjoy.” Nevertheless 
Dr. Mackay-Smith believed in the system of free 
pews as the ideal Christian one, and condemned in 
the strongest terms a church auction of the best 
pews to the highest bidders as a kind of blasphe- 
mous caricature of itself which the church held up 
to excite the ridicule ,of the world. The strength 
of the Archdeacon’s aversion to a church auction- 
block—an aversion shared by almost every sensi- 
tive mind—is so similar to the aversion to another 
kind of auction-block a generation ago, as to sug- 
gest that in this case, as in that, something is being 
offered which it is sacrilege to sell. 


DR. MUNGER ON “ ROBERT ELSMERE.”’ 
By Jonn BurrovueGus. 


W ILL the editor of The Christian Union permit 
an outsider, one who holds essentially the 
view of Christianity illustrated in “ Robert Els- 
mere,” to point out some weak places in the Rev. 
Dr. Munger’s article of December 6 on that book ? 
To the first half or two-thirds of Dr. Munger’s paper 
I should not make any serious objection. “ Robert 
Elsmere ” no doubt does “ fall short of the highest 
fiction.” It is not the work of a great story-teller, 
but of an extremely clear, logical, and penetrating 
mind, and a very clever literary artist, and puts in 
a very effective way the convictions of a large and 
growing class of persons, both in this country and in 
England, who no longer deny Christ, but accept him, 
as they believe, in the spirit of his own teachings. 
But it seems to me Dr. Munger entirely fails to 
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sifting—fails, I say, to make good his charge that 
this argument breaks down. 

To deny that man’s power to sift and weigh tes- 
timony has developed, and has developed in these 
latter days since the advent of physical science out 
of proportion to any other faculty or power of his 
* mind, seems to me like denying the most obvious 
and undisputed of truths. Does Dr. Munger really 
mean what he says, or seems to say? He says you 
cannot use the testimony of a past age to invalidate 
the conclusions of that age, because by so doing 
you discredit your own witnesses. But the “ His- 
tory of Testimony ”’ does not involve any such pro- 
ceeding as that. When it is related by the histo- 
rian that on the day Cesar fell, his statue at a 
certain place moved or turned around, we do not 
seek to bring witnesses from that age to discredit 
the statement. We know something about statues 
ourselves and the way they are wont to behave, 
and we simply pronounce the statement incredible. 
Or when Herodotus tells us that all men and ani- 
mals that passed the spot where the Carthaginians 
and Tyrrhenians stoned to death the Phoczans 
became distorted, maimed, and crippled, we smile 
at his credulity. We know something of the laws 
that govern these things, and we do not believe they 
have changed since the day of the Phoczans. 
Do we discredit the age of witchcraft through or 
by testimony extracted from that age? By no 
means. The proof of the reality of witchcraft is 
overwhelming if we accept the witnesses of that age. 
We simply apply our knowledge and powers of 
reasoning of to-day to the testimony of the witch- 
ridden age, and find it wanting. There was no proof 
but fear, ignorance, and superstition. We know, 
if we know anything, that human beings have no 
such powers as were ascribed to the witches. We 
do not confute the belief of an age out of the testi- 
mony of that age, but out of the science of a wiser 
age. We no longer believe in magic, or astrology, 
or in the philosopher’s stone, because we have 
found that belief in these things rested upon in- 
sufficient evidence. What persuaded men of 
their truth centuries ago no longer persuades them. 
Our eyes have been opened. The “Squire” 
in “Robert Elsmere” did not use the evidence 
of an age to show that the age had not the 
power to give in evidence, as Dr. Munger 
alleges he does, but he proposed to turn the stronger 
light of our present knowledge upon the miracle- 
breeding ages, and see how the belief in these 
things arose. And is not the light of our knowl- 
edge stronger and more penetrating than that of 
‘the Jews and Romans in the time of Christ? It 
would be sheer folly to deny it. All the early ages 
abound in notions and beliefs that will not stand 
the light of to-day for one moment. Does Dr. 
Munger really deny this, as one would infer from 
his article? Is the man as easily convinced as the 
boy? Is there no more superstition in the savage 
than in the philosopher? Think of the many ab- 
surdities in regard to natural phenomena believed 
in by the fathers of the church; would the evidence 
that convinced them convince the fathers of the 
church to-day ? 

It might be claimed with some show of reason 
that mankind have not advanced in spiritual know]l- 
edge, or in the power to apprehend and appreciate 
spiritual things; but the miraclesin question do not 
belong to the order of spiritual facts, but of physi- 
cal. It was not in a spiritual sense that Christ 
brought the dead to life, or that he himself rose 
from the dead, but in a physical sense, and the 
appeal of credibility is made to those faculties that 
deal with actual concrete facts and events; and 
these faculties, I say, are much harder to satisfy 
to-day than they were 1,800 years ago, and they 
are much more competent to get at the real truth 
of the matter. The unscientific mind always 
jumps to conclusions from insufficient premises. 
The other day the cow of my hired man had a 
calf, and he hesitated to kill it because, he said, he 
had heard it was a sign of bad luck to kill a calf; 
he had known a farmer to lose several cows after 
killing the calf of one of them. So he is keeping 
a calf he does not want for fear he may lose his 
cow if he kills it. This is precisely the attitude of 
mind that prevailed among the masses in the ages 
of witchcraft, magic, miracles, etc. 

Dr. Munger speaks of the Greek cast of skepti- 
cism that overspread the East as well as the West 
in the time of Christ, of the skill of the Romans in 
sifting evidence, ete., and implies that the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament were proof against 
these influences. But do we not know that the 
Romans scoffed at these notions, and looked upon 
Christ as a harmless enthusiast; that the Saddu- 





cees, and the acute Greeks, and the philosophers of 
all stripes repudiated his claims? Christianity be- 
gan among the lowly, the credulous, the poor, the 
ignorant, the outcast, and did not, to any extent, 
touch the higher minds till centuries later. The 
immediate followers of Christ had no conception of 
Christianity as our churches of to-day understand 
and accept it. The doctrines, the creeds, of the or- 
thodox church were developed by the Fathers, and 
notably by Augustine. The disciples of Christ 
looked upon him as the promised Jewish Messiah, 
the deliverer, and believed that his power was to 
be temporal. He was to turn out a great king and 
potentate, who at his second coming, which they 
expected to witness, was to put all enemies, etc., 
under his feet. It was these men who were the 
witnesses of the New Testament record, and not 
intellectual and scientific experts as Dr. Munger 
implies. He criticises Mrs. Ward for not raising 
the question, “ What is a miracle?” For my part, 
I much wish he had himself raised the question, 
and told us exactly what he means by the term. 
What does he mean by those miracles “which 
Christ condemned so emphatically,” and by that 
“larger order of nature let down into the present 
order, to explain it and connect it with its source 
and destiny”? If he rejects miracles in the 
sense in which that term has always been used, 
perhaps we should agree with him after all. 
But that “larger order of nature” to which he 
refers, what is that? Is it some scheme or plan 
interpolated in the present order on occasions? 
Where is the proof? What is an illustration of it ? 
Or is it only another name, or literary phrase, for 
the same old thaumaturgy ? 

Dr. Munger inquires by what principle Mrs. 
Ward runs a sharp line between miracles and all 
else in the New Testament record, assigning one to 
imperfect and the rest to reliable testimony. The 
ordinary occurrences in the Gospel record are cred- 
ible in and of themselves; they are in keeping 


_with the rest of our knowledge, and we can accept 


them upon ordinary testimony. We believe Jesus 
was crucified, because that was a common mode of 
punishment in those days ; but that he had no 
earthly father, and that he rose from the dead— 
these are extraordinary allegations, and demand 
extraordinary proof. Or that the multitude gathered 
together and were fed upon loaves and fishes—this 
is reasonable enough ; but that the loaves and fishes 
were multiplied by supernatural means—this again 
contradicts all the rest of our knowledge and is not 
credible. “To deny miracle,’ Mr. Munger says, 
‘is to draw boundary lines about knowledge; to 
deliberately make a small and definite world and 
then shut one’s self up in it,” ete. Is not this con- 
founding belief with knowledge? Has Mr. Munger 
any knowledge that miracleshappen? Are we not 
limiting our world in the same way when we dis- 
credit fairies and brownies and witches and dear 
old St. Nick himself? As the youth grows to man- 
hood and all these pretty fables and day-dreams 
are dropped one by one, how his horizon narrows 
about him! Does it? But are there not vistas 
opening on every hand through science and experi- 
ence, that reveal still greater wonders and beauties ? 
Probably Dr. Munger rejects all the so-called 
ecclesiastical miracles, the miracles of the Catholic 
Church, which a man like John Henry Newman 
accepts; is he not thereby limiting the srhere of 
his knowledge? How can one believe miracles 
possible and then reject all but certain specified 
ones, when the evidence is essentially the same for 
all? Is not such a position “narrow and unintel- 
ligent”? No, our knowledge is not limited by a 
disbelief in miracles, but our credulity is checked. If 
by “ other orders and forces and laws and methods,” 
to which Dr. Munger says the man of intelligence 


will hold himself open, he means laws and forces. 


which contravene and annul the laws and forces 
which have been revealed to us, then the man of 
science protests ; but if he simply means new prov- 
inces of knowledge that lie beyond our present hori- 
zon, then who will not agree? We have not found 
it all out yet, that is certain ; but shall we ever find 
out that water can be turned into wine by word of 
command, or that the dead can be brought to life, 
or that a storm can be stilled by human power? 
The lines of progress in human knowledge are not 
in this direction, but squarely in the other, toward 
the perfection and inviolableness of the present order. 
Mankind are fast unlearning everything that led 
them to credit miracles. The power and mystery 


of the universe increases under the searching light 


of science and reason, but the Semitic dramaturgy 
becomes less and less credible. 
Another of Mr. Munger’s aste nishing statements 





is that it is only the prosy and pedantic minds, 
“the weighers and measurers of matter, the dry and 
unimaginative statisticians,” etc., that reject mira- 
eles. The truth is that many of the most spiritual- 
minded men of this century have denied miracles. 
Read what Emerson says of them in his Divinity 
School address. What did Parker think of them ? 
What did Matthew Arnold, what did Goethe, what 
does Tyndall, what do Tennyson and Browning, 
and many other “ meditative and spiritual minds ” 
among the poets and thinkers of our day? Dr. 
Munger should think twice before he declares that 
such men are “ dry and unimaginative statisticians.” 
A man disciplined in the study of nature can no 
more believe in miracles than he can believe in 
spells and charms and Indian medicine, unless, as 
in the case of a noted English scientist, he surren- 
ders his reason to his priest, and accepts miracles on 
the authority of the church. I had thought and 
hoped that the New Theology, as it is called, of 
which Dr. Munger is one of the exponents, had 
escaped from some of the trammels of the old, but, 
so far as I can see, its only escape is to substitute 
some softer literary phrases for the hard old dogmas. 
At bottom it seems to be about the samething. 


LAVIGERIE. 


By tHe Rev. Witi1AM Burnet Wricut, D.D. 








HE eloquent paper upon Cardinal Lavigerie 
recently published in The Christian Union cor- 
rectly emphasized the surprise which the sudden- 
ness of his appearing excited in the Protestant 
world. He flashed upon London as a meteor. 
His address in Princes’ Hall was delivered the 31st 
of last July. The day before it was spoken his 
name had scarcely been heard in England. Forty- 
eight hours afterward he was the most conspicuous 
man in the metropolis. Before there had been 
time to inquire whence he came, whither he was 
going, or what precisely he proposed to do, he had 
accomplished more than he had originally planned. 
The Pope had given him $60,000; a society to 
co-operate with others under his leadership had 
been formed in England, with the Prince of Wales 
and the explorer Cameron at its head; the King of 
Belgium had volunteered to defray half the cost of 
the work proposed; auxiliary societies had been 
organized at Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, and all im- 
portant centers in Belgium ; the amount of money 
asked for had been guaranteed, and the difficulty 
anticipated in enlisting volunteers for the crusade 
in Africa had been, by the Cardinal’s fiery elo- 
quence, converted into the difficulty of selecting the 
best men from the multitude who wish to go. 

But in this astounding work there has been noth- 
ing sudden, nothing extemporaneous. It is only 
the ripening of a fruit which has been slowly 
maturing for nearly forty years. 

The name of Charles Martial A. Lavigerie has 
long been a household word among those familiar 
with the operations of Roman Catholic missions. 
He was born in France, October 31, 1825 ; ordained 
priest in St. Sulpice ; made Cardinal and Primate of 
Africa March 27, 1882. He is now in his sixty- 
fourth year. An American can scarcely look upon 
his portrait without thinking of John Brown. 
There is the same high forehead, shaped into,a 
pent-house of will-power ; the same strong features ; 
the same resolute eye. But a flowing white beard 
atmospheres the face of Lavigerie with a tender- 
ness which nestled in the heart but failed to reveal 
itself in the face of John Brown, while even the 
flash of the Cardinal’s eyes suggests the radiance and 
warmth of flame and not the glitter of steel. For 
more than a generation he has been watching and 
working for Africa with the eye of a hawk and the 
heart of a dove, and what he is doing now is the result. 

He was on the road to the highest church pre- 
ferment when he resigned an episcopal see in sunny 
France to become an apostle inthe Dark Continent. 

The conquest of Algeria by France in 1830 set 
ajar one door for the entrance of the Roman 
Catholic Church into the territory of Islam. The 
opening was a narrow one, because the hostility of 
the Arabs to Christianity was so great that the 
French Government prohibited ecclesiastics from 
attempting to proselyte, or to preach except to mem- 
bers of their own communion. 

The first French victory had been won at 
Staouéli. Upon that battlefield French horti- 
culturists planted, after many years, the first 
gardens of geraniums in Algeria for the manu- 
facture of perfumes. They proved extremely profit- 
able. The Arabs perceived the pecuniary advan- 
tage to themselves of the new industry, and their 
hostility toward the foreigners was somewhat 
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mollified. Thus God began to cover up the scars 
of cannon-balls with the “ sweet oblivion of flow- 
ers.” 

In 1868 a famine desolated Northern Africa. 
A full fifth of the population is said to have perished 
by starvation in the districts where it prevailed. 
This was the second opportunity given Lavigerie to 
win the confidence of the Arabs. He organized ex- 
peditions of relief and sent them far and near. 
Multitudes of children were orphaned and left friend- 
less by the famine. These he gathered under the 
wings of the church. Saved from death by his care, 
thrown wholly upon his fatherhood—for no one else 
would have them—they received Christian educa- 
tion, and ultimately—to save them from the con- 
tagion of Moslem depravities—were married and 
settled in separate communities. Thus originated 
a number of Christian villages such as St. Cyprien 
and Ste. Monique, which dot the darkness of Islam 
as stars in the sky, and mark with the cross of 
Christ that ancient road by which Hannibal carried 
from Carthage into Spain the dark cross of Phe- 
nicia. The care bestowed upon these orphans, the 
medical skill and the tenderness with which they 
were treated, mollified still further the hostility of 
the Arabs. Again the divine words were fulfilled: 
“A little child shall lead. them.” When in 1876 
the Archbishop opened a hospital for the sick and 
a dispensary for the help of the natives, they 
assembled in vast numbers at its inauguration and 
welcomed the Christian institution with wild 
demonstrations of delight. 

From the hour of his arrival in Africa the con- 
viction in the mind of the Archbishop had been 
steadily deepening that the salvation of the Dark 
Continent must begin in the abolition of the slave 
trade. He was alert to make use of every oppor- 
tunity which offered for the diffusion of Christian 
influence. But wherever he turned, the way was 
barred by Arab slave-raiders. 
tween twenty and thirty missions. His missionaries 
went forth in companies of two or three or five. 
Each company entered some native village, settled 
there, adopted the native language, conformed to 
the customs of the natives sofar as Christians could, 
and so, by descending into the lowermost parts of 
the earth, strove to lift to the highest those they 
found. Some of these companies were murdered 
by the slave-raiders, as notably that sent to Tim- 
buctoo; some were driven out; but more than a 
score accomplished, in part at least, the work 
whereunto they had been sent. But everywhere 
the slave trade appeared, as Livingstone, Stanley, 
Speke, and Schweinfurth found it to be, an execu- 
tioner beheading every hopeful enterprise. 

Mr. Stanley’s report from Uganda inspired in 
both Protestants and Catholics an ardent hope that 
Mtesa would prove the effective agent for redeem- 
ing Africa. He appeared to have both the power 
and the disposition to establish Christianity effect- 
ively in the heart of the continent. 

Before the print of Stanley’s book had dried, an 
expedition sent by Lavigerie was on its way to 
Zanzibar. 
aries met in Uganda. They found Mtesa already 
drifted far from the disposition in which Stanley 
had left him. Arab influence had gained control 
sof his fickle mind. The fact was shown in one of 
the most picturesque scenes recorded in the annals 
of missions. 

Mtesa summoned representative Protestants, 
Catholics, and Mohammedans to debate in his pres- 
ence the merits of their respective creeds. “ Seated 
in his chair of state, his feet resting on a leopard’s 
skin, and clad in no unkingly fashion in a gold- 
embroidered coat over an ample flowing white robe, 
a Zanzibar sword by his side, a _ tarbouche 
or crimson fez upon his closely shaven head, 
his aspect not without a certain impressives 
ness conferred by the sense of conscious power. 
His mobile, bronze features have something 
of the terrible fascination with which the asso- 
ciation of slumbering ferocity invests the repose 
of a wild beast, and few even of white men, con- 
scious of all the prestige of civilization to sustain 
them, have met without a feeling of involuntary 
awe the glance of the large, vivid eyes in whose 
glooming shadows lurk suggestions of latent fury. 
The whole scene of his court, with the discordant 
clangor of wild music, the braying of ivory horns, 
roll of drums and shrill dissonance of fifes, the 
prostrate forms within, the acclaiming thousands 
outside, the guards motionless as monumental 
bronzes, presents a combination of outlandish 
strangeness bewildering to the European visitor ; 
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cloth draping dark athletic forms—furnish elements 
of pictorial effect not often found in African life.” 4 

Before this potentate, among such surroundings, 
the missionaries of Christendom and of Islam were 
summoned to plead the claims of their respective 
masters. 

The influence gained by Stanley had waned. 
Mtesa, whether constrained by the chiefs whose 
power Over him appears to have been greater than 
Stanley supposed, or yielding to the instincts of 
barbarism within his own breast, showed far more 
desire for gunpowder than for the New Testament. 
The hopes cherished by Lavigerie of destroying the 
slave trade through the influence of Mtesa were 
overthrown. As a last resort he appeals to the 
Christian sentiment of Eyrope, with the wonderful 
effectiveness already described in The Christian 
Union. 

For more than a score of years he has been study- 
ing how to heal the “running sore” of Africa. At 
last the fires which have been steadily burning 
hotter and hotter within him have burst forth in 
these voleanic words which are shaking Europe: 
“Christians, let us remember that while we hesi- 
tate and deliberate about acting, human beings are 
perishing; that fifty lives are sacrificed hourly, that 
about fifteen hundred victims are added daily to the 
bloody tribute levied on the children of Africa by 
the Moloch of slavery.” 


ROSANNA. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS.-~—I. 
By Litire B. Coack Wyman, 


Author of ‘** Poverty Grass,” ete. 


TALL, slender girl and an undersized lad 
were leaning, one December evening, over the 


; railing of the bridge that spanned the Blackbird 
He established be- | 


stream. 

“Tt allus seares me,” said the girl, “to see the 
river at night. It looks as if it was runnin’ away 
from something as frighted it.” / 

“Well,” answered the boy, “it don’t ‘get to 
nuthin’ but the dam, an’ then over it goes.” 

She was silent, and he began to sing snatches of 
old-country songs. 

“ As. I walked through a shady grove, 

I overheard a fair maid 

Condoling with her love, 

Saying, ‘ Brian, you are my love, 

My darling, my joy and heart’s delight, 

And, spite of friends and parents, 

With you I'll take a flight.’ ” 
“Qh, pshaw, Tom,” interrupted the girl. 
He laughed, and began again: 


’ 


“T will tell my dreams to the hills so high, 
And to the small birds as they pass me by.” 


His voice rang through the clear moonlit air, and 
just then Ned Newton and his betrothed passed, 
brushing close in the narrow path. The lady looked 
back. 

* That’s Rosanna Burns, Ned,” she said. “She 
was in my sewing class a little while—the most in- 
efficient, sweet-natured, unselfish girl.” 

“Tt’s Tom Hughes with her,” answered the man. 
“He works in our yard. I lent him to-day the 
sled I took you out on last night. I suppose now 
he’s going to take her. Annie, it’s the same with 
them as with us! Think of it. And when the 
moon comes again, will they be married as we shall 
be? ‘Oh, my love, my lady love!” 

The sound of Annie’s happy laughter came back 
to Rosanna and Tom, and seemed to rouse them, 
for they immediately resumed their walk in the op- 
posite direction to that taken by the other lovers. 
Rosanna’s heart was almost as light as Annie’s, for 
after some fashion she and this boy loved each 
other. They were both innocent enough in inten- 
tion at this moment; but both, alas! were at once 
too ignorant and too wise, knowing good and evil, 
but not knowing one from the other. So they 
passed on in the splendid moonlight, and left the 
river hurrying to its fall. 

The entries of the tenement-house were all dark 
when Rosanna came home that night, except for 
the light that gleamed through the chinks about the 
doors. She stole softly up the staircases past her 
mother’s rooms, hoping to reach the attic unheard, 
and crouch under a window there near a warm 
chimney, and stay till morning, unobserved and 
alone. But before she reached the top of the third 
flight the door below opened, and her mother 
shrieked out: 

“ Rosanna, come down !” 


1** Dublin Review.” 








She stood still, then sank on the steps, till she 
felt herself clutched by her long braid of hair and 
dragged backward. She fell at the foot of the 
stairs, and when she rose, her mother pushed her 
through the entry into the kitchen and beat her 
about her shoulders. 2 

Some moments later the girl escaped from her 
tormentor’s grasp and crept into a little bedroom 
the door of which was beyond the stove. The 
mother, quite breathless, let her go, and seated her- 
self by a big table, and leaned her bare red arms 
upon it. In one hand she held a poker which she 
dropped upon the floor. Then she lifted a jug and 
poured out some beer in a glass which had evidently 
been used before. 

“Tt’s hard to bring up children right,” she sighed 
as she drank. 

In the other room a little crippled boy sat upon 
a tumbled bed and gazed with wide eyes at his sis- 
ter and listened to her groans. 

“ Did she hurt yer bad?” he whispered. “She's 
orful skeered that you'll git married, an’ she'll lose 
yer wages. Did yer have a good time ?” 

The girl buried her face suddenly in the bed- 
clothes. He looked at the fallen head dubiously. 

“T thought,” he said, slowly, “as Tom had a’ 
treated you to suthin’ good, or you wouldn’t ha’ stayed 
out so long.” 

She did not answer, and he went on rather im- 
patiently. 

“Ef he didn’t get you nothin’ nice, you was a 
fool to stay, knowin’ you’d git a beatin’ when you 
come home.” 

Rosanna sobbed outright at this, but snoring 
sounds came as echoes from the kitchen, and the 
child leaned forward and saw that his mother’s 
head had dropped on the table. , 

“She's asleep,” he said. “That’s good. An’ 
never mind it if Tom didn’t give you nothin’ to eat. 
There's some pie in the closet.” 

“Oh, [ ain’t hungry,” said the girl. 
me some supper. 
me ?” 

The boy laughed, and Rosanna lifted her bowed 
head. 

“An’ he sent you this.” She pulled out of her 
pocket an illustrated paper—some “ Police Gazette,” 
it is to be feared. He scanned it eagerly for a 
moment in the dim light that came through the 
doorway. 

“My eyes hurts me,” he said. “I wisht you 
knowed how to read, so’s you could read to me.” 

“TI wisht I did.” she answered, “but here’s 
something else,” and she gave him an orange, with- 
out telling him that her lover had bought it pur- 
posely for herself. 

“Wal,” he said, “I guess I’m willin’ you should 
keep on goin’ ’round with him.” 

She looked at him with an unsmiling pale face, 
then climbed silently on to the bed and lay down 
without touching him. He nestled his fair head on 
the pillow. His crippled body was covered close 
with quilts. His face looked innocent and pretty. 
The moon shone in through the window, startling 
and white and weird. She could not keep her eyes 
closed, but she tried to turn them away from the 
sight. Her efforts were unavailing. Something 
seemed to force her to stare at the pure, wondrous 
thing. 

By and by the child whispered, “Does it hurt 
still 7” 

“A little,” she answered. 

He put his hand out tenderly toward her bruised 
shoulders. She crept away from the caress, and 
he turned over and slept. 

The next morning, Patrick Burns, who had been 
away looking for work he did not find, came home, 
and his wife told him of Rosanna’s conduct. 

“T’ve licked her so many times for goin’ out with 
that English fellow,” said she, “I’m just weary of 
“” 

“Aye, aye,” said the man, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe into his wife’s wash-tub. “If we was 
to lose her wages, I don’t know how we'd iver 
manage to get a bite and a sup all round.” 

Rosanna’s days after this for some time went by 
like a long dream, and even her mother’s blows 
searcely roused her from the trance that had fallen 
over her. Her individuality was in obeyance, her 
will was asleep, her personality seemed lapsed into 
that of another. It was as if Tom’s spiritual pres- 
ence was always with her, controlling her, wherever 
he might be in the body. When she had first 
loved him, her docile, obedient nature had been 
quickened into action and thought more eager than 
ever before. Now it was all different. Her 
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soul by his. Her steps seemed moved by some 
force proceeding from him. She did not con- 
sciously seek him, and yet as she went about the 
village streets and byways, she followed him 
with a fatal certainty of direction. 

After a while some taunts slowly penetrated to 
her consciousness. There grew in her eyes a 
suggestion of that look with which a child wakes 
frightened from its sleep. Her lips habitually 
dropped apart a little, as if a sob was ready to 
breathe through them. She began to feel things 
again, and what she chiefly felt was an undefined 
change in Tom. His image in her mind no 
longer imposed peacefulness upon her mood. It 
troubled and distressed her. 

Tom, in fact, was passing through a phase 
which he could not very well have described him- 
self, but which may easily be guessed. He had 
not yet come to feel affection, that later fruit of love, 
for the girl, and the first ardor of his passion 
had worn away. Moreover, it was just at this 
time that Jenny Connolly, the prettiest girl in 
the village, began to turn her big dark eyes upon 
him. Rosanna was good-looking, but Jenny was 
handsome, of a type uncommon in her class and 
race. Irish as her blood was, it mantled under 
Spanish colors in her cheeks and reddened her 
lips like sumach berries. 

One Sunday, in April, a varied experience came 
to Rosanna. In the morning her father grew sud- 
denly furious, fell upon her and beat her till even 
her mother interfered, lest Bob should make him- 
self sick with erying. Patrick Burns thereupon 
dismissed his daughter, with some words whose 
plainness tore away the last filmy veil which had 
hid her future from her unwilling eyes. 

She staggered out of the house to church. She 
knelt behind a comrade who had recently been 
married. She could not close her eyes to pray, and 
she saw the bride in her new blue gown lean frankly 
on her husband’s shoulder. Rosanna left the church 
and went away to the wooded riverside behind the 
village, and hid herself. 

The hours went by. She did not think much. 
She stared at the rippling stream, and put her hands 
in it. She played with little stones, picked grass- 
blades very tender and young, and threw them in. 
There were many birds about, cooing and making 
love, and she watched them. Once she laid her 
head on the ground, and slept a few moments. If 
people strolled along that way, she crept further in 
among the bushes, and crouched on the ground out 
of sight. When they had passed, she came back to 
the river’s edge and sat close to it. Sometimes she 
pushed up her sleeves and looked at the blue bruises 
with which her fair flesh was marked. Once or 
twice it seemed to come over her that she was 
utterly wretched, and she moaned and sobbed for a 
few minutes. Most of the time she was very quiet, 
as if she waited for some doom which could not be 
averted. 

Toward night, two figures came along the bank, 
and she recognized them to be Tom and Jenny. 
They passed her hiding-place, strolling further away 
from the village. She got up and followed them 
at a little distance, trying to keep out of sight should 
they turn around. They went on for nearly a mile, 
and then turned inland toward a little house which 
stood by itself at the corner of one of the fields that 
stretched on to the village. Jenny’s aunt lived in 
this cottage. It was open country now, and Rosanna 
was unshielded from view as she walked on after 
the couple. She knew it, but no longer cared 
whether they saw her or not. They entered the 
house when they came to it. She sat down on the 
ground, behind some laurel bushes, and waited. 
After a while she heard their laughing farewells as 
they came out again. She rose and stood still in 
the path as they approached. It was the sunset 
hour now. Above her head the sky was softly blue ; 
behind her there were great streaks of orange and 
red, purple and slate. A young moon trembled 
amid the magnificent color. There were violets 
blooming around Rosanna’s feet, and a white kitten 
went straying about. 

When the three stood face to face, all were silent 
for a moment, and then Jenny spoke. 

“What are you followin’ us round for ? Perhaps 
you think I didn’t see you. I did though, ’way 
down by the river. What do you mean?” 

Rosanna did not move. 

“What do you mean?” cried Jenny again, and 
Tom said nothing, so Rosanna answered; faintly : 

“T don't mean nothin’. I’m goin’ home,” she 
added, turning humbly away. 

“T guess you'd better,” said Jenny, lightly. 

But whatever manliness there was in Tom awoke 
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at that moment. Something like tenderness came 
into his heart as he saw Rosanna leave them so 
meekly. He stepped forward, and, stopping her, 
took her hand. 

“No,” said he, “don’t go off alone. Come with 
us.” 
She looked very white and quiet, being, indeed, 
too weary to be indignant any more, and his touch 
controlled her. as his indifference had subdued her. 

“Not much,” ejaculated Jenny; “I hate to see 
two girls an’ one man streakin’ along together.” 
She knew that this was the time for her to show 
her pride and say that she had enough of Tom’s 
society, “thank you,” and would very gladly leave 
him to his other friend. She knew it, but sheliked 
him a little herself, having perceived that his hair 
was curly and his smile more winning than that of 
most lads, and she was not quite ready for such 
So she leaned forward, bringing 
her face right before him in its imperious beauty. 

* You can choose between us,” she said; “ I ain’t 
no ways particular which you take.” 

And still Rosanna stood like a ghost by his side, 
and still he held her fingers in iis. 

“ Well,” he said, “if I can't have but one, why, 
I take Rosanna.” 

Jenny stared, then laughed a little bitterly, and 
whirled away into her aunt’s house. Tom dropped 
Rosanna’s hand and looked at her as if he expected 
her to justify herself now, or at least to make up to 
him, in some way, for the trouble she had caused 
him. She only said, in a very low tone: 

“T wisht I was dead, Tom.” He started, a 
quiver went over his countenance, then it grew 
blank, and for a brief instant this boy and girl 
gazed at each other as if each knew that between 
them lay a burden they could not lift and carry 
through life. Then he said, gently : 

*“What’s the use o’ wishin’ that? 
wouldn’t be no better if you was dead.” 

“ Tt couldn’t be no worse,” she answered. “They 
lick me at home, an’ nobody but Bob likes me.” 

He reached again for her hand. 

“T like you,” he said, and the next he knew she 
had fallen at his feet, and, sobbing hard, was press- 
ing her lips against his knees. 

A month later he married her. 

The girl’s parents took her wages up to the day 
of her wedding, and she brought her husband a 
dowry of only two sheets, one pillow-case, an iron 
kettle, and a wash-tub. Tom bought some furni- 
ture, agreeing to pay for it by installments, and they 
went to housekeeping. Rosanna continued to work 
in the mill, and as she had always worked in the 
mill since she was ten years old, it may be taken 
for granted that the household tasks which she per- 
formed in the morning and at night and on Sun- 
days were not very well performed. She bought 
two yards of unbleached cotton remnants from the 
factory and made atable-cloth, but she did not wash 
it very often. Dirt had to be very prominent in 
her small rooms before she seemed able to see that it 
was dirt. She was unskilled in feminine occupa- 
tions. She could, it is true, tie those knots in 
thread which children are taught in the factory to 
do, the art of which no grown person can ever 
acquire. but Ned Newton’s wife found her a very 
clumsy pupil when she tried to teach her to knit a 
baby’s shirt. Rosanna’s fingers, moreover, were 
soaked with oil, and other soiling matter readily 
adhered to them. Mrs. Newton had to clean the 
little garment in soapsuds and borax when at last 
it was done. Nor was it finished in time for the 
first baby. 

The young wife left the mill two weeks before her 
child was born, and took her ease as she had,never 
taken it before in eight years. 

“You don't mind havin’ to hold a rocker down 
to the floor, do you?” commented Tom, and then 
added, more tenderly: “ Well, I like to see you 
settin’ round, lookin’ comfortable.” 

He had more opportunity than he wanted just 
then to observe her, for work was “slack” in the 
lumber yard, and he “loafed” for several days 
during this fortnight, and was consequently so 
much the less prepared to meet later expenses. 
Rosanna did a good deal of housework in this 
leisurely period—that is, a good deal for her, since 
the divine languor of her condition was upon even 
this creature, so far removed from the divine type 
of motherhood. The greatest effort she made was 
to improve her own appearance, for Annie Newton 
talked with her in a winning way, won her confi- 
dence on delicate points, and was able to impress 
certain matters on the girl’s attention. It was at 
this conference that the lady acquired some infpre 
mation which enlarged her notions of possible 
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human experience. For instance, she found out 
that hair brushes cost money, and that Rosanna 
had never owned or used one in her life, but that 
she and Tom had a broken comb in joint posses- 
sion. 

Also, Annie Newton learned that this daughter 
of drunken parents did not know how to perform 
necessary ablutions. The lady met the case with 
perfect tact. She smiled sweetly, as if it was very 
common for nice girls who wanted to do everything 
right not to know how easy it was to heat water on 
the kitchen stove, and how to combine its use with 
that of soap and towels so as to produce the most 
advantageous results. She managed so well that 
when she had bestowed instruction as well as the 
necessary implements, Rosanna was not a bit humil- 
iated, any more than Annie herself had been one 
memorable day in Weimar when Liszt had let her 
play to him and had corrected her touch. 

Rosanna profited by her friend’s suggestions, but 
still her hands bore frequent evidence as to the 
nature of her occupations, since it never occurred 
to her that a woman might be clean all the time. 

She brushed her hair occasionally, and she 
crimped it of course. Tom liked that. Fortunately, 
his taste was not so far developed as to lead him to 
object to her wearing her hair tied up in knots with 
little rags half the day for the sake of having curly 
rings—pretty golden rings they. were—on her fore- 
head in the evening. Hence Rosanna’s mood was 
never shadowed by the faintest suspicion that she 
was not doing her whole duty as regards hair- 
dressing. 

She had some troubles, however. The baby was 
born before the furniture was paid for, and a big 
debt had to be worked off the next year. 

Annie Newton, hoping to impress the young 
mother’s moral nature, dared to hint to her that 
but for their sin she and Tom would have had time 
after their marriage to earn the money they needed 
before the new burden came upon them. Rosanna, 
like a chidden child, hung her head and answered 
simply : 

‘**Yes’m, I know we done wrong.” 

The baby proved to be a round-cheeked little 
girl, and Tom named it Eva. Rosanna had a pref- 
erence for Nelly, but submitted to her husband’s 
choice. 

“We'll have it learn to read, won’t we?’ said 
she, wistfully, contemplating its three-days’-old 
countenance. She had never learned herself, be- 
cause she had always been kept out of school to 
mind younger children, till it had been deemed an 
even more profitable disposition of her to send her 
to work. 

“Of, course we'll have it learn,” said' Tom, 
stoutly. Rosanna felt a trifle disturbed. His tone 
seemed to reflect upon her own ignorance. She 
moved uneasily on her pillow. 

“ Tt don’t look as if it knew much now,” added 
the father. 

Rosanna plucked up courage at this. 

“Tt don’t need to know much,” she replied, bend- 
ing over it with a consciousness of great ability. 
“T know all it’s goin’ to want for a good bit yet.”’ 

“T guess,” said Tom, “ you'll drop it the first 
time you try to carry it round.” 

He smiled as he spoke, and seated himself on the 
bed, pushing down the feathers as he did so in a 
way that made things very uncomfortable for his 
wife. But, for all that, she was glad to have him 
sit there, and she put out her hand and softly 
touched his arm. 

When Eva was four months old, Rosanna re- 
sumed her work in the mill, leaving the child in the 
care of an old woman who lived nearby. She took 
it home every night, after the long hours in the mill 
were over—it was wakeful at night—and cared for 
it herself, besides doing her housework. Under 
these conditions her washing, sweeping, bed-making, 
and scrubbing were naturally reduced to the 
minimum quantity compatible with prolonged ex- 
istence. And as for cooking, not only had Rosanna 
never been to a cooking school, but there had never 
been any in the village to which shecould go. Her 
mother, moreover, had not been a woman exactly 
fitted to teach the culinary art. Finally, Mrs. 
Burns formed a habit of beating crippled Bob. 
Rosanna had been beaten freely herself, and had 
seen all her other brothers and sisters similarly 
chastised without questioning the divine order of 
things, but she could not bear to know that Bob was 
suffering. She spent her evenings crying. till one 
day Eva tipped some scalding water over her little 
body, while under the old woman’s charge. and then 
Tom himself proposed that Bob should live with 
them and take care of the baby. 
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AN UNWRITTEN VOLUME. 

A FEW-days more and the blank pages of an- 

other year will lie before us. Three hundred 
and sixty-five pages, on which we will leave an un- 
alterable record, bound with the iron clasp of time. 
As we think of the volume just closed, how many 
.f the pages bear a record on which we look with 
pleasure? How many of the pages bear no record 
of wasted energies of mind and body, of wasted 
time gone beyond recall? How many pages bear 
records o: forgetfulness of self, of service to others, 
because of a kinship with God? How many pages 
bear record of charity in thought, word, and deed ? 
How many of us would not gladly rewrite the rec- 
ord and are weighed down because one letter may 
not be changed! The volume is closed, and sealed 
unalterably, yet how rich ! 
take, every sin, every action, makes it rich and 


Every error, every mis- 


priceless, for out of its pages must the new book be 
written. 
have been radiated with motives that brought us 
into fellowship with the divine ? 
of the past year, in the events that followed our ac- 


Why have we failed even when our souls 
The written pages 
tions, tell us. What would buy these written pages 
from us, that illumine all the pathway of our lives, 
lighthouses to warn us of the shoals ? 

Why did we not accomplish our purpose, when 
every energy of mind and body was devoted to 
its accomplishment ? The written page of the past 
year shows the reason of defeat: would we lose one 
line that is so wrought with lessons? Shadows are 
resting on faces we love: the record of the past year 
shows us our responsibility for the shadow, and 
reveals to us a way to lighten, if not to remove, it. 

Deep in our own souls is a scar that burns so 
brilliantly that we fear the world may see it though 
it be known to none but ourselves and God: the 
record shows the reason it is ours to bear, and, rest- 
ing in the knowledge of penitence and ‘struggle, we 
are armed for the same foe, and equipped for sym- 
pathetic help for those who bear the same burden. 

Not on every page a shadow. Here is one lumi- 
nous with the record of an action that opened the 
door to a higher, truer life to some one who had 
fallen by the way. How gladly we con every word, for 
it isthe guide to richer experience, to nobler efforts. 

The new pages are so clean, so pure, so white, we 
shrink from what the year will find written there ; 
but the shadow is cast by the volume just closing ; 
The charac- 
ters are for us to develop, and they develop as we 
each recognize that every volume, every page, is a 
foreshadowing of the end. 


it is one more volume of life’s serial. 


ON KEEPING YOUNG. 
By James BuckHAm. 

FEAR that we moderns have utterly lost at least 

one art—the art of keeping young. Indeed, it 
has become, in these times, such a hard matter to 
draw the line between young-old people and old- 
young people that I, for one, find myself frequently 
at a loss whether to address certain indeterminate 
strangers as “bub” or “sir.” At a certain station 
on the Chateaugay Railroad, recently, I came very 
near patting a small fellow on the head, when he 
turned full face to me, and I saw that he was ages 
old—old as Methuselah. A stubby beard ran riot 
over a boy’s cheeks; but his eyes had seen years 
and trouble. He was a fireman on one of the little 
narrow-gauge engines, and they said he was forty- 
five years old. He might have been either fourteen 
or ninety. 

Onur cities and towns are full of the prematurely 
aged. It is amazing, it is disheartening, to see with 
what a sudden leap our young people pass from 
youth to age. 


I know dozens of jovial fellows, | 


| 


hardly out of their rosy teens, who are as bald as a | 


saucer. But yesterday they were engaged in all 
the boyish mischief of college life. Now they are 
fat, prosy fellows—mostly lawyers—with an impor- 
tance which is positively elephantine. Every day the 
hairless zone grows more extensive, and the air of 
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responsibility increases, until one is convinced that 
Atlas is a very inadequate sort of a person to be 
carrying this world on his shoulders. 

Now, I want to enter my protest against this sort 
of unconditional surrender to Father Time. I 
believe that it is for the most part unnecessary—the 
result of either an easy, pliant carelessness, or arrant 
cowardice. The boys of yesterday are too willing 
to be the middle-aged men of to-day. Fatness, 
dignity, baldness, overwork, are the too-welcome 
conditions of seeming older than one really is. As 
to baldness, that is an obsolete evil, if one did but 
care to know it. I could name you four or five 
several washes for renewing the hair, any one of 
them more than a match for Hymen and a close 
hat combined. Superfiuous flesh I will guarantee 
to remove, by a certain not unpleasant regimen, in 
six weeks by the almanac. Dignity is not so easily 
taken out of a man; but there are ways of abating 
even this untimely disease. And as for that 
supremely aging influence, overwork, there is gos- 
pel enough against it in the world to-day to make 
any man ashamed of being a hack-horse. So it 
appears that we young men have very little excuse 
for becoming prematurely aged, after all. 

But how is it with the girls? Have they too 
lost the art of keeping young? I have heard the 
opinion expressed that the eighth wonder of the 
world was the emergence of maidenhood into wo- 
manhood; and no man lives who will not admit that 
it is a marvelous thing under the sun. It happens 
as the corn grows—with a miracle of expanded 
blades in the night. We cannot see the change, 
but we are astonished by its evidences. Some 
friend is away from home for a few days or weeks. 
He returns, and, behold! the little pet in pinafores 
is a queen in satins. She was a girl; she is a 
woman. No one can say when it happened. The 
miracle was wrought, and that is the end of thé 
mattter. 

And after a girl—at least the American girl— 
becomes a woman, she grows old too fast—far too 
fast. Why should the bloom be wearing off at 
twenty-five? The dead line of beauty ought not 
to come until thirty-five, at the earliest. There 
should not be awrinkle nor a gray hair before forty. 
Girls should be girls until they begin to count the 
thirties. Why not? But they are “old maids” 
now at twenty-seven, and at thirty they aré fading 
like an August rose. 

Yes, our girls grow old too soon. They have 
not the art of keeping young. Even the bald- 
headed youths, who have enjoyed the benefits of 
nature’s thatch for less than three decades, are 
younger appearing than the girl who has weathered 
her ninth “ season.” 

Thus we see how necessary it is that our young 
people should know something about the art of 
keeping young. After all, it is a very simple art, 
with few rubs and these easily kept. I have taken 
some pains to observe the manner of life of the few 
people I know who have preserved their youth to a 
remarkably late period of life, and have embodied 
my observations in the following 





RULES FOR KEEPING YOUNG. 

1. Preserve the feelings and habits of youth as 
late in life as possible. 

2. Keep free of intense excitements. 
wither the physical energies like fire. 

3. Avoid excesses of all kinds, whether of work, 
pleasure, eating, drinking, or any otherwise proper 
employment of mind or-body. 

4. Try to be always cheerful. 

5. Take frequent/recreation, but not so much as 
to rob it of its zest 

6. Avoid stimulants, drugs, sweetmeats, and 
everything that panders to an abnormal appetite. 

7. Insist upon an abundance of regular sleep— 
as much of it as possible before midnight. 

8. Keep a clear conscience and lead a life void 
of offense in the sight of God and man. 

Three of these rules are absolutely imperative for 


They 


one who wishes to avoid premature old age. They 
are the second, the fifth, and the eighth. It is 


intense excitement, the excitement of social life, the 
ballroom, the theater, and the various forms of 
fashionable dissipation, that makes our American 
girls fade so rapidly. If they took life more quiet- 
ly and reasonably they would preserve their beauty 
and physical vigor longer. 

Lack of exercise is the bane of the other sex. 


| A man cannot long keep young who gives up all 


_ the active, health-giving exercises of youth. 


Take 
a boy and treat him as a good many middle-aged 
mgn treat themselves, and he would soon notice the 
deterioration of his physical powers. Nor would he 
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ever recover his vigor without the proper regimen 
of exercise. The only reason why a full-grown 
man, up to the age of fifty at least, is not as active 
as a boy is because he does not maintain the active 
habits of a boy. 

Finally, it is impossible to keep young if one has 
an accusing conscience, or lives a morally disturbed 
life. There is nothing on this earth that exercises 
so depressing an effect as sin. Wrong living im- 
prints early wrinkles, gives the face a cast of sad- 
ness and weariness, and sows the hair with gray. 
Wicked persons and impure persons are always 
old looking. 

This whole matter, like all others, reduces to a 
question of right living. There is a sort of moral 
harmony that rises out of the great movement of 
the universe, and when a man gets his life in tune 
with that, he is in tune with all that is best, either 
“in the present or the hereafter. 


THREE EXPERIENCES. 
If. 


By Racuet DuNKIRK. 


O. 2 came. Having concluded that one of the 
reasons why No. 1 was dissatisfied was because 

the house was lonely, it was decided that No. 2 
must have passed at least the giddy age. To make 
assurance doubly sure, No. 2 was sixty at least. 
She had for eighteen years been a cook in one of 
the “furst families.” Bliss! Here was age and 
ability. Surely this woman would appreciate a 
quiet home, where, ii she were capable, there would 
be “no interference.” Who would doubt capability 
in an eighteen years’ reference! I grew two inches. 

I returned to the first dinner in absolute confi- 
dence. 

Dinner was announced. The soup appeared, 
after we had taken our places, in the hands of a 
feeble, gray-haired, trembling old woman. She 
had only been seen shawled and bonneted. I drew 
a sigh of relief when the tureen was safely on the 
table, but I dared not look at John until the door 
was closed. When our eyes met, I laughed, but 
John did not. He looked at me sternly, and then 
said, ‘I don’t demani a beauty, a Mrs. Langtry, 
in the dining-room’—some women would have 
thought this personal—“ but I object decidedly to 
this antique. She’s uglier than a Chinese Joss; 
she’s enough to take away one’s appetite.”  Per- 
haps it would be good economy to keep her,” I 
suggested—some might think this personal, and said 
in a retaliating spirit. 

The danger to which the tureen and the floor 
were exposed forced an immediate decision that 
our aged attendant had passed the time of life 
when she could be trained as a waitress, &nd, to 
John’s disgust, I performed those duties in her stead. 

It meant at least one half-hour’s conversation 
with the reigning genius of the kitchen to leave any 
opportunity for discussion when making out a daily 
bill of fare. 

Having a cook of eighteen years’ standing, the 
surety of a good dinner seemed unquestioned. The 
second morning I announced that two guests would 
be at dinner. 

“Sure, ’'m glad, m’m,” announced the relic, 
pleasantly. 

After giving the orders for dinner, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I would better find out whether 
she understood me fully. 

“ You know how to escalop tomatoes, Julia ?” 

“*Schallap tomatoes, is it? Sure, if I had a dol- 
lar for every tomato I’ve ’schallaped, it’s not in any- 
body’s kitchen I’d be this marnin’.” There was 
such a look of patient endurance with the ignorance 
and folly of mistresses that I disappeared, rebuked. 

At dinner a lumpy, blackened mass came on the 
table,. which I had not the courage to serve. After 
dinner, in a mild voice, I asked, “What was the 
matter with the tomatoes?’ “ Nothin’, sure.” The 
manner in which Julia prepared escaloped toma- 
toes was highly original, but not successful. 

On another occasion, when guests were to remain 
over night, I found that the dinner table and dishes 
were undisturbed at ten o'clock. Julia was spending 
the evening with some friends in one of the other 
apartments. A remonstrance was met with a 
smiling response : “Shure, I don’t mind if I don’t 
go to bed until twelve o’clock, m’m. I'm used to 
bein’ up late,” and she began to arrange to wash 
the dishes. -This with two of the prophets of fail- 
ure in the house ! 

The next week, Thursday found the clothes still 





unironed ; Friday found a few ironed. Saturday I 


reached home about four o’clock. ‘There was a 
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peculiar silence in the house. I went to the kitchen. 
Leaning over the sink, bathing her head, was Julia. 
“Och, m’m, it’s nearly killed I am! It’s the 
greatest marcy in the world that ye don’t find me 
dead before ye.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“Tt’s the illyvator,m’m. This morning, jist after 
ye left, the janather whistled for the coal pails, m’m. 
They cum up, and jist as I was a-takin’ off the pails, 
shure, he guv it a jerk, and nearly broke the arm 
of me. Jist as I was a-feelin’ better, shure, the ice- 
man sint up the ice, and I was a-takin’ it off when 
he guv the illyvator a pull, and nearly cracked the 
head of me. I scramed and scramed, and the girls 
all came a-flyin’ up, and one or anither has been 
with me all day.” This was broken by groans and 
self-pityings. Saturday night! One-third of the 
ironing undone, the kitchen looking as though a 
local cyclone had swept through it, even the break- 
fast dishes unwashed! I took off bonnet and gloves 
and began ironing. Frightened protests and prot- 
estation met this. I ordered silence and prepara- 
tions for dinner, and ironed, conscious of defeat, 
and almost hearing the chorus of “TI told you so’s |” 
The tears would come at the prospect of a return to 
that most abnormal way of living—boarding. I 
felt I never could do it. I knew I had not the 
genius of going to business and doing the house- 
work as well. I could never make a kitchen in the 
corner of an esthetically furnished room, behind a 
screen, and there prepare dishes that would tempt 
an epicure—a method of keeping house that is 
always so dainty and attractive on paper. Coal 
kept in a carved English chest, which serves the 
purpose of a bed at night; an ebony cabinet hold- 
ing a gas stove when not in use; a corner closet 
holding the cooking things, concealed by a velvet 
curtain. I have read these articles with envy, but 
I knew for me there must be a common kitchen, 
and a woman to do the work. I could not be two 
persons in one—could not follow two professions at 
the same time. I must own defeat. Such a valley 
of humiliation as I lived in for the next twenty-four 
hours! Monday morning I told Julia to find 
another place. Tears and protests followed which 
made me almost yield. But the sudden vision of 
John’s face gave me strength to stand firm and 
begin a hunt for No. 3. Shewas found,and No. 2, 
imparting the cheerful intelligence that she would 
sleep that night on a bare floor, with her petticoats 
rolled for a pillow, departed, announcing she owed 
“ivery cint” I paid her; hoped the Lord would 
forgive me for turning an old woman out-of-doors. 

I decided then that the next servant engaged 
who lived eighteen years in one family would need 
reference as to the family. What a week followed 
before No. 3 appeared! I will let it sink into 
oblivion. 


A WORD FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


By ExuiaAsetu Porter Gounp. 








we I“ all our members would do as you do—pay 
their membership fee at the very beginning of 
the year—how much better it would be for our 
Society in every way!” This remark, made by the 
Treasurer of a large charitable organization to a 
lady paying her annual fee at the beginning of the 
year and without solicitation, is one to be brought 
home to the members of all the organizations of our 
country based on fee membership. ; 

Within three months I have heard complaints 
from officers of several societies, whose year began in 
January, of the neglect of members in this respect ; 
members who were fully able to pay, prominent in 
good works, but failed to do so simply through 
thoughtlessness. “It is a delicate thing,” said one 
- Secretary, “to dun such, but we need the money, 
and what else can we do?” 

Now, all this anxiety could be avoided, and the 
various organizations be placed on a much better 
business basis, if all men and women would make 
it a point to renew fees at the annual meetings of 
the societies to which they belong. If this cannot 
be done personally by attendance at the meetings, let 
the sum be forwarded to the Treasurer at that 
time. Courtesy to the officers, who freely give 
much time and talent to do the legitimate work the 
societies require, demands as much as this. Then, 
a prompt, unsolicited payment carries with it a 
good, encouraging wish better than any mere word 
of sympathy. All officers knowthis. If, however, 
a kind note expressing desire for the success of the 
society accompanies the fee, a helpful chord is 
struck which cannot be lost. 

This matter of paying or not paying on time, 
ike many another thing small in itself, becomes a 





habit ; one to be carefully looked into by all, espe- 
cially by the young, or by those just entering char- 
itable or public life. Parents, guardians, or teach- 
ere should make this an important matter in the 
education of those under their care. 

This subject could easily be broadened to include 
the prompt payment of all debts as well as fees. 
The cultivation of this habit is greatly needed, not 
only among the poorer classes, but among the rich, 
among even church members themselves. For it is 
no secret how delinquent many an active church 
member is as regards the payment of his pew-rent. 
Many a church would better know its financial con- 
dition to-day if all its members were awake to their 
duty in the direction of its business interests. ‘“ Pay 
what thou owest”’ is as divine an injunction to-day as 
it ever was. “Pay promptly what thou owest”’ is 
the great message of this age to help simplify the 
grave complexities which abound. If all would 
live up to this principle, business of every kind 
would be on a firmer foundation and life would 
have less friction; indeed, better results would 
follow every way. 


THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER NOT 


SEE. 


T was at the theater. The play, the ““ New Mag- 

dalen,’ with Clara Morris as Mercy Merrick. 
Tn one of the boxes were two ladies and a gentle- 
man, and a little girl about five years old. The 
child was as dainty and graceful as a fairy. She 
flew from one to the other in the box, from place to 
place, like a butterfly in a garden. The curtain 
rose, and the tiny mite sat in a chair spellbound. 
The scene is a room in an old mill, occupied by 
two French officers; the close of the act is the 
sudden assault of the German forces, an English 
woman killed by the explosion of a shell. There 
is a shriek from the lower box, and the baby is a 
frightened, pale, dazed bit of humanity lying in 
the gentleman’s arms, while both ladies are smother- 
ing giggles in dainty handkerchiefs. Before the 
curtain rises on the second act, the little girl has 
recovered. Her gloves have been removed, and 
there is a flash of diamonds from each hand. A 
couple of gentlemen in the orchestra chairs are 
attracted by the child. She catches their glances, 
and buries her face in her hands, peeping out, 
showing a blushing, roguish face. She plays peek- 
a-boo over the boxes, and in the most innocent ways 
shows her enjoyment of the attention she is attract- 
ing. The rising of the curtain was the signal for 
silence. There sat that mite with eyes fixed on the 
stage through every act of the nerve-exhausting 
play. The curtain fell at 11:45, and the baby, 
completely exhausted, struggled into her coat un- 
aided, dragged on her little hat, and sat down to 
await the movements of the people who had given 
her less care and attention than is usually bestowed 
on a favorite kitten. 


It was on a Broadway car, one of the pleasant, 
sunny days last week. The car was crowded. At 
one of the forties a lady entered, and immediately 
became the center of observation. She wore a 
light gray satin underskirt, with a polonaise of black 
satin, the waist trimmed elaborately with jet ; 
a broad-brimmed hat with long black feathers 
completed a toilet that could not fail to attract 
attention, especially on a pretty woman, as the 
wearer was. As she left the car, a tall, digni- 
fied woman, whose dress and manner bore every 
evidence of good breeding, in response to her com- 
panion’s query, “ Why did not that woman take a 
carriage ?” answered, “ A carriage! why, the poor 
thing used all her money for her clothes.” Prob- 
ably true. The women who can afford to own such 
a costume can afford to own dress suited to street 
wear; they are not forced to compromise toilets 
that must be worn on all occasions. 


DESSERTS. 
By A HousEKEEPER. 

r the winter season housekeepers find that it 

takes all their ingenuity to serve a variety in 
desserts. In these long, cold months, when butter 
is high and eggs forty-five cents a dozen, those who 
have to consider economy—and how few there are 
who do not !—find it difficult to provide much of a 
variety ; and yet one of the tests of a good house- 
keeper is her ability to vary her dishes—even to 
serve them in a different form, if nothing else. 
With a little knowledge and energy, pleasing and 
yet economical changes can be made in what wotild 








otherwise be a monotonous succession of dishes. 
The following receipts have been tested for many 
years, and can be confidently recommended : 

Grated Apple Pie.——Enough grated apple to fill 
two pies. Put the apple into a bowl, and mix with 
it a piece of butter the size of an egg, the juice of 
one lemon and the grated rind of two; sweeten to 
taste. Bake in the oven. The under crust should 
be very thin ; there is no top crust. 

Float.—The whites of two well-beaten eggs ; 
when stiff, add two teaspoonfuls of sugar, and flavor 
with two teaspoonfuls of currant jelly. Put into a 
a glass dish a quart of milk, heaping the egg on top. 
It is then ready to serve, and makes a dessert for a 
family of seven. 

Charlotte Russe (without eggs).—A fourth of 
a box of gelatine, a fourth of a cup of cold 
water, one pint of cream, half a dozen lady- 
fingers, half a cup of powdered sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, one teaspoonful of wine, and a 
fourth of acup of boiling water. Soak the gelatine 
in the cold water till soft. Line a three-pint mold 
with lady-fingers, crust side out. Whip the cream, 
and skim off into a granite pan set in ice—ice-water 
will do. Sift the powdered sugar over the whipped 
cream, and add the vanilla and wine. Dissolve the 
gelatine in the boiling water, and strain over the 
whipped cream. Then stir—do not beat—lightly, 
with the bowl of the spoon resting on the bottom of 
the pan. Stir until the gelatine is well mixed with 
the cream, and when nearly stiff enough to drop, 
pour into the mold. Keep on ice, and when ready 
to serve, turn out on a flat dish, and garnish with 
orange jelly. 

Orange Jelly.—Half a box of gelatine, half a 
cup of cold water, one cup of boiling water, juice of 
one lemon, one cup of sugar, and one pint of orange 
juice. Soak the gelatine in the cold water. Add 
the boiling water, lemon juice, sugar, and orange 
juice. Stir till the sugar is dissolved, and strain. 
In the oranges from which the juice is taken only a 
small hole should be made, in one end. Great care 
must be taken, in removing the pulp, that the skin 
of the orange should not be cracked; no pulp 
should be left in. Into a pan filled with ice should 
be placed the oranges, each one well surrounded by 
ice. Fill the oranges with half the jelly; the other 
half color dark red with a little cochineal, and pour 
into the unfilled oranges. When the jelly is hard, 
cut the oranges with a sharp knife into quarters, 
and arrange about the chariotte russe first a red 
and then a yellow piece. This makes a very artistic 
dish. 

Banana Ice-Cream.—Put into a double boiler 
a pint and a half of milk. When at the boiling 
point, sweeten with half a pound of sugar, and 
thicken with a tablespoonful of arrowroot dissolved 
in cold milk. When a thick custard, remove from 
the stove and put away to cool. When thoroughly 
cold, add a pint of cream and six thinly sliced ba- 
nanas. ‘Then freeze. 

But few cooks understand the art of freezing 
cream, and that, no doubt, is the reason why ice- 
cream is supposed to be a difficult dessert to prepare. 
The cream will not freeze until the ice around it 
begins to melt, and the smaller the pieces of ice the 
more rapidly the salt will melt it. Thus snow can 
very well be substituted for ice. One of the mis- 
takes is to turn the dasher quickly; it does not 
hurry the freezing, and only prevents the cream 
from being smooth. Crush the ice finely, use 
plenty of rock salt, turn the crank slowly, and your 
cream will be frozen in twenty minutes. 

Orange Sherbert.—Six oranges or one pint of 
juice with the juice of one lemon, a cup of sugar, a 
pint of cold water, three tablespoonfuls of gelatine, 
half a cup of cold water. Soak the gelatine in the 
half-cup of cold water, add the boiling water, and 
when dissolved add the sugar, cold water,and lemon 
and orange juice, strain and freeze. 

Pineapple Ice.—A can of Lewis pineapple, one 
cup of sugar, half a box of gelatine, half a cup of 
cold water, and half a cup of boiling water. Soak 
the gelatine in the half-cup of cold water, add 
the boiling water, and, when dissolved, strain and 
mix with the sugar and pineapple; then freeze. 

Chocolate Float.—One quart of milk, four eggs, 
one large tablespoonful of corn-starch, four large 
tablespoonfuls of chocolate. Heat the milk in a 
double boiler, dissolve the chocolate well before 
putting in the boiling milk, add the well-beaten 
yolks, half a cup of sugar, and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Boil about as long as corn-starch custard. 
Put on the ice to cool, and when ready to serve pour 
into a glass dish, heaping on top the well-beaten 
whites. Any one who is fond of chocolate will be 
sure to like this dish. 
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Our YouNG FOoLks. 


THE ODD WAYS OF A BOX TURTLE. 


By Ontve THORNE MILLER. 


BROOKLYN boy, writing to The Christian 

Union, asks that I shall tell him “all about 
turtles—land turtles, water turtles, and every other 
kind of turtles—especially the box turtle.” 

I don’t suppose, my friend, that you meant to 
set me such a task, but you have really asked me 
to write a book, and I’m sadly afraid The Chris- 
tian Union editor wouldn't be willing to give up the 
whole paper to an account of those queer little 
bodies who wear their bones outside, instead of in- 
side as the rest of us do, no matter how interesting 
it might be. 

Why, do you know there are hundreds of kinds of 
turtles, from sea monsters the size of a big double 
bed down to droli little fresh-water fellows that 
can hide under a three-cent piece? There are 
sixty kinds that live in fresh water alone. So, 
unless you can persuade the editor to let me have 
the whole papersome day—and I almost know you 
cannot—I shall have to confine myself to the one 
you ask particularly about, the box turtle. 

This personage has a proper scientific name, of 
course, and if you want to read about him in the 
big books, you may look for Tertudo Carolina. 
The box turtle. who is so much better off than the 
rest of his family that he can go into his house and 
shut the door, is found all over the United States 
east of the Mississippi River; not in swamps or 
woods, but in pastures and uplands, where grow the 
mushrooms and toadstools on which he lives. He 
is one of the smaller varieties, rarely more than 
seven inches long. But if some of his relatives 
exceed him in inches, few can outdo him in age: 
he has been known to live one hundred years. 

This may be due to the fact that he is calm in 
temperament ; he takes things as he finds them, and 
never frets. If some inquisitive boy tethers him 
to a post on the lawn, as a certain young friend of 
mine often does, he never thinks of raging around, 
and wearing himself out, as do many creatures ; 
he simply digs a hole and retires from the light of 
day. Should he be placed in a box or pen, with 
sides too high for him to climb over, he just shuts 
up his doors and waits till his captor gets tired of 
a pet so dull. He can wait better than anybody 
I know. 

He doesn’t care for three meals a day ; he is able 
to fast a long time; and, so far from liking the 
water, he will die if he is kept in it. 

The young friend mentioned above is particularly 
fond of turtles, and on going to the country in the 
summer the first thing he does is to scour the 
neighborhood and set upaturtle pen. Last summer, 
out on Long Island, he had six or eight turtles in a 
pen which he filled every day with fresh water, and 
two box turtles, which were tied in the yard. The 
smaller of the two was about three inches long, and 
I was much interested in it. It was the first I had 
noticed closely, for I must admit that almost any 
live creature is more attractive to me than a reptile. 
It is altogether too cool-blooded for my taste. 

But this little boxed-up youngster was curious. 
When the shell box was placed on the table near 
the burning lamp, its owner was out of sight, every 
door shut, apparently not at home to callers. His 
house was decorated with orange and black in a 
beautiful pattern, and as clean and bright as if it 
were scrubbed and polished every day, like a Phila- 
delphia doorstep. 

While we were admiring his mansion, we noticed 
that the front door was ajar just a crack—probably 
enough to let the hermit peep out. We kept per- 
fectly still, and very slowly it opened wider. Soon 
there appeared in the middle a tiny pink point; 
then—as the crack widened—a pair of very bright 
black eyes; and when it was opened about half an 
inch, we saw in the doorway the drollest face that 
one can imagine. 

The whole face came to a sharp edge (like a 
wedge). At the top, between the eyes, was the 
funny pink nose, with blackish dots on it, as if he 
had been playing in the nud; and below the nose 
a small black mouth, with corners drawn in the 
primmest fashion. He looked like a very precise 
and prim old gentleman, and he proceeded to take a 
good look at his neighbors, who, by the way, were 
staring at him most rudely. 

The eccentric individual had no forehead to speak 
of, his head going directly back from his nose. But, 
though there seemed to be no place for brains, it 





was plain from his knowing ways that he had some. 
At the tip end of his nose was a pair of nostrils 
that looked as if they were made by sticking in two 
pins side by side ; and the “ puckered ” little mouth, 
come to look at it, extended around the side—from 
ear to ear, you might say—and had a sharp edge to 
the upper lip, that could bite as well as anybody’s 
teeth. 

The head of our strange little guest turned one 
side oF the other, his sharp eyes moved this way 
and that, and altogether he bore the appearance of 
a very wise old person indeed, with decided opin- 
ions regarding the present company. 

Still we did not move, and little by little he 
opened wide his door, till we saw his neck, wrapped 
in what looked like a small orange and black shawl, 
but, when his head was thrust out, proved to be a 
fold of his skin. Then we noticed two cushiony- 
looking objects at the side, all covered with his 
favorite black and orange; and slyly peeping out 
from behind, two broad flat feet, having five odd 
little toes, with a sharp black toe-nail on each. 

In time the side cushions turned out to be his 
two fore feet, and hanging down behind was the 
most absurd tail, half an inch long, as straight as a 
new pin, and no bigger. 

When the turtle had pushed out, at his leisure, 
all these members, the house rose on its four feet 
and began to move along the table. But if any 
one offered to touch it, behold ! the comical little 
tail bent around one side, the four yellow-clad 
legs drew themselves in, the quaint old face van- 
ished, and the door was slammed in his very face ! 

To answer the question where turtles may be 
bought, I do not know of any on sale now ; I have 
sometimes seen common fresh-water turtles in New 
York bird stores. 

And now, if you please, J should like to ask a 
question. Why are all of you boys so fond of 
turtles ? 





“THOSE AFFIDAVITS.” 
A TRUE STORY FOR BOYS. 


By Ciara J. DENTON. 
iT. 


HE summer passed all too soon, as summers 
have a trick of doing. Neal returned, and at 
once, without solicitation, took his place in his 
father’s store. He seemed to have forgotten his 
old haunts and the companions he had met there. 

As the time for the sitting of the court drew near, 
it began to be whispered about in certain circles 
that the case of Hilter vs. Brown was to assume a 
new guise when brought to trial. Yet none of 
these whisperings reached the ears of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elah, who had ceased to think of the mélée at the 
race-grounds. 

Two days before the opening of the court a pom- 
pous-looking man entered Mr. Elah’s store, and, 
without a word of inquiry, passed on and entered 
the private office uninvited. Mr. Elah turned to 
look at the intruder, who asked, civilly enough, if 
his son Neal was in. The messenger boy who 
stood beside the desk, waiting for the letters being 
written, was at once sent in search of Neal. 

A moment or two afterward they returned to- 
gether, curiosity alone being depicted on Neal’s 
countenance. 

The pompous individual then arose, and in a very 
loud voice read a paper in which Neal Elah was 
summoned to appear before the next session of the 
circuit court in answer to the suit of Lemuel Hilter 
for damages in the sum of ten thousand dollars. 
The paper went on to state, in the stilted phrase- 
ology common to official documents, that the said 
Lemuel Hilter had received injuries unfitting him 
for the prosecution of his legitimate calling at the 
hands of one Robert Brown, and that the said 
Robert Brown had inflicted the blows in compliance 
with the commands of the aforesaid Neal Elah, etc., 
ete. 

Despite the mass of verbiage and unfamiliar 
phrases surrounding the cold, staring facts, the lat- 
ter stood out sufficiently clear to Neal Elah. 

He looked around pitifully the moment the 
Official’s voice died away; his face was rigid and 
white, his hands trembled, and, in spite of his most 
violent efforts, his tongue refused to articulate a 
single word. Mr. Elah rose from his chair, his 
face scarcely less white than his son’s. He took 
Neal by the arm firmly. 

“Speak !” he said. “ What does this thing mean ? 
Is it possible this is not false ?” 

Neal found his voice at last. 





“Tt is all false, basely false,” he said, breaking 
away from his father and sinking into the nearest 
chair. 

* Mr. Elah stood looking at him sternly. Neal’s 
demeanor was not that of an innocent victim, 
wrongfully accused, but rather that of an unex- 
pectedly detected culprit. His face was buried in 
his hands, while his frame trembled visibly. The 
consequential producer of all this ill looked on, 
while a credulous smile played about his mouth. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he said, stiffly, as he depos- 
ited a copy of the summons on the desk, “I have 
done my duty. Good-morning.” 

“ Neal,” said Mr. Elah, the moment they were 
alone, “look at me.” 

Neal reluctantly withdrew his hands and suffered 
his eyes to confront his father’s searching gaze. 

“ Now,” he said, in a conciliatory tone, “ tell me 
the truth about this affair.” 

“ The truth is,” said Neal, “ that I am as innocent 
of this charge as yourself.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Neal, “there must be a con- 
spiracy of some kind against you, and you must be 
able to prove an alibi. You must recall your where- 
abouts at the time of the fracas. Set your wits to 
work. Where were you? You will remember it 
was the morning of your departure for your grand- 
father’s.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Neal, with a groan, burying his 
face again in his hands. “I remember only too 
well.” 

“Well, can’t you tell where you were ? can’t you 
prove that you were not at the race-grounds? Surely 
there must be some proof obtainable ?” 

But Neal only shook his head despairingly. 

“What do you mean?” said Mr. Elah, impatient- 
ly. “Nothing can be done unless you tell, and can 
prove, where you spent that forenoon. You under- 
stand, of course, that if they make out this case 
against you the payment of ten thousand dollars 
will leave me nearly penniless ; yet, also of course, 
it must be paid to save you from imprisonment. 
Hence I hope you can see the necessity of bestirring 
yourself for proof. You must be able to show where 
you spent the hours between the time you left the 
house after breakfast and your return to dinner.” 

Neal rose from his seat, his face still white and 
fixed. 

“T will see what I can do,” he said, faintly, as he 
went hurriedly out. 

Having gained the street, he wandered he knew 
not and cared not where. One moment he was 
tempted to return and confess the whole of his 
miserable fault to his father, the next he dismissed 
the idea, alarmed at having entertained it even for 
amoment. At last his bewildered thoughts slowly 
collected themselves. He would find Brown and 
Tiffen. How often in former days had they sworn 
eternal fealty to him through whatever ill might 
befall him! Surely now there was need of this 
vaunted friendship! A long and tortuous search for 
Brown finally ended in the disheartening news that 
he had left the city, and his destination was un- 
known. A similar search for Tiffen brought the 
same result. Despairingly Neal turned to his last 
resort—a desperate one indeed. He would find 
Hilter, his prosecutor. This consumed another hour, 
and the afternoon was nearly spent when he re- 
ceived definite information of his whereabouts. 
With a heart lighted once more by at least a ray 
of hope, he set forth for the interview, his thoughts 
full of what he should say to prevail upon his 
enemy to be merciful. Over and over he conned 
the persuasions he should use. But five minutes in 
Hilter’s presence convinced him that he would 
better spare his eloquence. His antagonist had 
fastened the thumbscrews securely upon his helpless 
victim, and meant to hold them there until the last 
cent of the penalty was obtained. 

“T tried to find out where you were from the kid, 
but he wouldn’t squeal on you. I thought you had 
skipped the country. I didn’t think you'd be so 
accommodating as to come home in time,” was 
Hilter’s parting shot. Almost frantic with the 
hopelessness of the situation, Neal now turned his 
steps homeward. Although the hour was late, his 
father was still waiting up for him, and came into 
the hall to meet him the moment he heard the sound 
of his latch-key. 

“ Well, my son,” he said, cheerfully, “ you have 
stayed so long that I conclude you come heavily 
laden with proof.” 

“No, father,” said Neal, brokenly, “we are 
ruined. I cannot prove what you wish.” And, 


without waiting for further parley, he went heavily 
upstairs. 
Even then he was moved to return and humbly 
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confess all the miserable story ; bat he felt that it 
could not alter the matter, and, crushing the good 
impulse, he closed his lips in stubborn silence. Mr. 
Elah’s heart sank with fear. 

Was Neal guilty, after all? He had thought it 
all, at first, but a conspiracy between Hilter and 
Brown to extract money from himself; for nothing 
was more certain than that the former could hope 
to gain nothing from a suit against the latter. But 
now the matter began to assume a new guise. He 
reviewed the events of Neal's last day in the city, 
his unlooked-for appearance at the dinner-table, his 
crushed and preoccupied manner, his sudden freak 
to visit his grandfather’s, and, on his return, his 
abandonment of his old haunts and associates. 
There seemed to him but one explanation. “ Yes, 
he is guilty,” said the unhappy father ; ‘“‘and’I must 
prepare myself for the worst.” 

When the case of “ Hilter vs. Brown” was called 
in open court, neither the plaintiff nor his counsel 
appeared to answer, and the suit was at once crossed 
from the docket. As it was known generally that 
Brown had “jumped his bail,’ this dismissal 
brought peace to the heart of his surety. 

The days that now intervened before the case 
came on in its new form—it was the last on the 
docket—were full of misery to Neal. He passed 
them idly hanging about the court-room and listen- 
ing to the different cases as they came up, seeking 
to forget, through a sympathy with others’ trials 
and perplexities, the shadow that was hanging over 
him from his own. 

An eminent lawyer had been engaged to defend 
Neal. “For,” said Mr. Elah, “we must fight as 
valiantly as possible.” 

Yet legal quirks and quibbles, and even legal 
eloquence, availed nothing. The prosecution brought 
into court five affidavits from as many reputed fel- 
low-citizens of Hilter, who claimed to have been 
eye and ear witnesses to the assault. These affida- 
vits set forth that the blows were inflicted on the 
plaintiff by one Robert Brown, in obedience to the 
repeated commands of Neal Elah. One of the 
statements claimed to be from the witness who 
stood nearest the defendant, and it asserted that 
Neal Elah called out repeatedly, “ Give it to him! 
Smash him! fix him! T’ll stand the cost.” 

And now, to the intense grief (yet not surprise) 
of Mr. Elah, Neal, when under oath, admitted, in 
reply to the cross-examination, his presence at the 
fracas, and the passage of high words between Hilter 
and himself, but, of course, denied all complicity in 
the assault. But, even before this admission, there 
had not been a shadow of hope for him. His law- 
yer, it is true, made much of the fact that both 
Brown and Tiffen, who were Neal’s only possible 
witnesses, were mysteriously absent, and their 
whereabouts apparently unknown to any one. Yet 
even this argument produced scarcely a backward 
ripple in the tide of prejudice that had set against 
Neal, and the jury. without leaving their seats, 
returned a verdict of guilty. Mr. Elah was not 
surprised at this. He, also, had come to believe in 
Neal’s guilt; and he went out of the court-room 
not only a ruined man, but a heart-broken one as 
well. 

There were hours of bitter self-accusation await- 
ing Neal. All night long he sat in his chair, not 
caring to go through with the formality of undress- 
ing for a sleep that he knew would not come at his 
bidding. Despair was in his heart; whichever 
way he looked, a thick, hard wall of circumstance 
met him. In his childish days he had believed 
with simple faith in an omnipotent Power, and 
now, in his desperation, when all human help seemed 
torn from him, there arose in his heart a beseeching 
ery to Heaven for help. Was it not in answer to 
this prayer that a sure plan of escape suddenly 
occurred to him ? 

It was not yet dawn, but so cheered was he by 
the new thought that he could scarcely restrain him- 
self from darting away to his lawyer at once. 

Before any one in the house was astir, save the 
servants, he hastily swallowed a glass of milk, and, 
without a word to any one, he set forth eagerly. 

When Mr. Holding, the lawyer, entered his office 
at the usual hour, he found Neal impatiently strid- 
ing across the floor. 

“ Mr. Holding,” he exclaimed, anxiously, “is it 
possible to get me a new trial ?” 

“ What will you gain by it?” said the lawyer, 
gravely. 

“T cannot tell,” he replied, with trembling lips. 
“T only know I am not guilty of this deed, and there 
must be some way to prove me innocent. The 
great point is, can you get me a new trial ?” 

“ Why, yes; there were several technical irregu- 





larities about the case, but I let them pass, as I did 
not think it best to incur any unnecessary expense,” 
and he locked at Neal meaningly, while he laid an 
unpleasant emphasis on the word unnecessary. 
“What is the use of fighting without an inch of 


ground to stand on?” he continued. ‘ You'd 
better own up to your father (of course J neither 
expect nor desire your confession), and resolve to 
keep out of such company in future.” 

** What do vou mean, Mr. Holding ?” cried Neal, 
rising excitedly. ‘Oh, I see,” he added, despair- 
ingly, “ you are like all the rest. Even my father 
and mother believe in my guilt. Well, I suppose I 
deserve it.”” And he buried his face in his hands 
and dropped into the chair again. 

* Things look very dark for you,” said Mr. Hold- 
ing, coldly ; “ there was your suaden disappearance 
from the city immediately after your presence at 
the affray, and, more than all, there are those five 
affidavits.” 

Neal dropped his hands and started to his feet 
again. 

‘Yes, I know about those five affidavits. They 
are five falsehoods—base, black falsehoods,” he 
said, excitedly ; “and what I want of you is to give 
me a chance to prove them so. Will you petition 
for a new trial if father is willing, or shall I engage 
another lawyer ?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes, of course; if you are determined 
upon a new trial, I will attend to it. I am only 
warning you in time. I tell you, my young friend, 
you haven't a thread to hang to. It is easy to 
stand there and proclaim the affidavits false, but it 
is hardly likely that five persons would perjure 
themselves on the same question. There, you have 
my frank opinion of the matter.” 

“Very well, Mr. Holding, your opinion may go 
for what it is worth, but meanwhile I will send 
my father to you.” 

Within fifteen minutes Mr. Elah and Neal were 
closeted in the former’s private office. The con- 
ference lasted nearly an hour, and at the end of 
that time Mr. Elah went to the lawyer’s office and 
Neal took his way alone to the railway station. 








IN THE FOG. 


Seon was a great deal of foggy weather dur- 
ing the monthof November. ‘The boats in the 
harbor of New York and on the Hudson and East 
Rivers have been greatly troubled by these fogs. 
Many accidents have happened. One big steamer 
was sunk by a ferryboat almost at the mouth of her 
slip; and for weeks the sunken steamer’s masts 
have been objects of curiosity, surrounded as they 
were by wrecking boats, from which divers were 
constantly going up and down investigating, and 
arranging plans for raising the big steamer. 

There was coming down from Albany during one 
of these dense fogs a large tow. You, no doubt, 
have seen them: a big steamboat, sometimes a 
side-wheel boat, sometimes a powerful propeller, 
pulling a long string of boats by the aid of strong 
ropes called hawsers. These tows iook like floating 
villages. On some of these canal-boats and barges 
families live all the year round. In summer you 
will see them coming down the river, or through 
the canals, with clothes flying from lines, tents or 
canvas covers with tables and pretty chairs under 
them, where the women sew and the children play. 
Some of these boats have on deck in summer cages 
or coops made of lath, in which the babies, or little 
children just beginning to walk, a. put. That is 
the only way they can be cared for, unless some 
one keeps hold of them ; for though these boats 
appear to move so steadily, they frequently bump 
against each other, or are jerked by the movement 
of the hawsers or ropes, or by the tide, in a way 


that would throw a small child down; so‘these coops | 


or cages permit the little folks to play out-of-doors 
in safety. 

As I said in the beginning, this last November 
we have had a great deal of foggy weather, which 
made movement on the water dangerous. On one 
of the most foggy days, just about sunset, a large 
tow was coming down the Hudson River. At the 
end of the tow, held by a long hawser, was a small 
fishing sloop. The tow came along very carefully, 
the steamer blowing whistles, and lights trimmed 
and burning onall the boats. On board of the fish- 
ing boat, down in the cozy little cabin, the supper- 
table was set, and a supper of ham, eggs, and coffee 
was cooking on the little stove. The cook had gone 
on deck to call the deck hand, who was busy with the 
sails, getting ready to leave the tow at Pier 1, and 
proceed to Fulton Market tosell the cargo. While 


the deck hand and cook were talking to the captain, 





who was standing at the helm, there suddenly, 
through the fog, almost on top of them, appeared a 
big steamer. The three men jumped overboard, 
leaving the little boat to its fate. 

The fog cleared away after sunset. Pilots on 
the ferryboats, and captains of other boats that 
passed up and down the harbor, saw between Staten 
Island and Governor's Island, nearer Staten Island 
shore, a small sloop, with her lights all in order, 
but not anchored, as was shown by her drifting 
sideways with the tide. At last one of the cap- 
tains of a schooner lying at anchor near Staten 
Island shore determined to investigate. He went 
alongside the sloop, and called again and again, 
“Ship ahoy!” There was no answer. He then 
went on board. In the little cabin the kettle was 
boiling, the table set for three persons; the ham 
and eggs were cold, the bread on the table getting 
dry. But where were the people for whom these 
preparations had been made? There was not a 
trace of them on board. The little boat was towed 
to a dock by a tug-boat, and a policeman put in 
charge. 

The next morning a man came hurrying down 
the dock and jumped on board the little boat in 
great excitement, and giving every evidence of joy. 
He proved he was the owner and captain of the 
boat, and then explained how the boat came to be 
left alone in the harbor. He said just as the cook 
called them to supper the bow of a big steamer cut 
across their bow. There was a tremendous jerk, 
and they were thrown off their feet. He thought 
the sloop had been struck, and called to his men to 
jump overboard. They did, and all three swam to 
the dock not far distant. It was so foggy that 
they could not see any sign of the boat, and sup- 
posed she had sunk. He sent the other men back 
up the river by train, while he stayed in New York, 
hoping to hear from his boat, which he had just 
bought with the savings of years. 

The mystery was explained. The lights of the 
sloop were not seen in the fog; the big steamer had 
been waiting for the long tow to pass before she 
could make her dock. She did not see the little 
boat at the end of the long hawser, and, steering 
for the dock, cut the hawser and set the sloop 
adrift. The sloop drifted out of the regular chan- 
nels, and so was unharmed. 


WHAT TWO SPARROWS FOUND. 


HE ice-cart had just passed down the street one 
morning last week, leaving a small piece of ice 
on the cobble-stones. Immediately after the ice-cart 
came a heavy express wagon, with the horses almost 
on a run; the wheels of the express wagon ground 
the ice to powder. No sooner had the express 
wagon passed than two sparrows, with glad chirps, 
flew from a tree whose branches hung over the 
street, into the very center of the powdered ice. 
They picked up the ice particles as if they were 
crumbs, and gave every evidence of intense enjoy- 
ment. ‘They buried their little bodies in the ice, 
and called out in glad little notes. At first it was 
very puzzling, but at last a reason was discovered. 
There was not a drop of water anywhere. The 
sparrows wanted a drink and a bath. Now, if you 
lived on that street—and perhaps you do—how glad- 
ly you would have put out on the window-sill a 
bowl of water! or perhaps you would have poured 
a pail of water into some hollow spot between the 
stones, where the birds wor'!d have found it. 

You know what a terrible thing it is to be thirsty : 
would it not be a good way to begin the New Year 
to resolve that every day you would make some 
little creature happy and comfortable? A few 
crumbs put out for the birds, a little water put 
where they can reach it and enjoy it, would save 
them cruel suffering. Try it! 











A very little girl, who is also a very noisy one, 
asked her mother the other day, with all a child’s 
simplicity : 

‘* Mamma, when little girls die they go to heaven, 
don’t they?” 

* Yes, dear,” replied the mother. 

“And don’t they have wings and white robes ?” 

“tea. 

* And crowns 

“Yes.” 

“ And harps ? 

“ Yes, dear.” 

Then after a long, meditative pause, in a very 
solemn manner, “ Will they let them play the 
harps ?” 


9% 
. 


Do they have harps ?” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE MINISTRY OF JESUS ILLUS- 
TRATED: 


By Lyman Asport, D.D. 


ALILEE was the New England of Palestine ; 
but it was not the rural province of delightful 
Arcadian simplicity which Renan has depicted in 
his pleasing but purely imaginative romance. Its 
area of two thousand square miles supported three 
million people. The most populous State of mod- 
ern Europe is Belgium, which sustains a population 
of 461 to the square mile. Put double the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts into a State one-quarter its 
size, and you have the density of the population of 
Galilee in the time of Christ. The unsettled con- 
dition of the country, then as now, compelled the 
people to cluster together in towns and cities for 
mutual protection from foreign marauders and home 
brigands. There were upwards of two hundred 
cities and villages in this province; there were five 
or six cities of considerable size along the thirteen 
miles of coast on the west and northwest shore of 
the sea of Galilee. So dense a population must be 
industrious or die; and the industries of Galilee 
were numerous and varied. The fertile soil awarded 
the agriculturist with abundant crops in field and 
garden. ‘The lake abounded with fish. The man- 
ufactures of wine, oil, linen, pottery, and dyes were 
extensive and profitable. The merchandise of the 
world, carried from the East to Tyre for ship- 
ment there, made Galilee a highway of commerce. 
The palace of Herod Antipas at Tiberias, built and 
named in honor of the Roman Emperor, and the 
mineral springs, of real or imagined medicinal value, 
just south of the Sea of Galilee, brought hither the 
pomp of a petty court and the fashion of a provin- 
cial life. The social and industrial admixture with 
pagans which these conditions produced broadened 
somewhat the narrowness characteristic of the Jew ; 
the Galilean was better educated than his southern 
neighbor, quite as brave, more generous; less a 
Jew, more aman. What the German Catholic was 
to the Italian in the sixteenth century, that the Gal- 
jlean was to the Judean in the first. 

In this field, Christ began his ministry. His ex- 
pulsion of the traders in the Temple at Jerusalem * 
had given him a metropolitan fame. When he stood 
up in a Galilean synagogue to speak, all were anx- 
ious to see and hear the rabbi who had challenged 
the corruption of the priests in the priesthood’s cit- 
adel. They saw a man of thirty-two years of age, 
whose form was firm and erect, whose voice was 
deep and manly, whose mild eyes could on occasion 
flash fire, whose whole face and mien at once in- 
spired the profoundest admiration and the deepest 
awe.* He possessed that peculiar personality 
which compels attention to the orator before he 
speaks. The common graces of rhetoric and elo- 
cution he disearded. Of Demosthenes’s thrice-em- 
phasized “action” he made no use. His gestures 
were few and simple. He usually spoke, after the 
manner of the Jewish rabbi, sitting. But the peo- 
ple crowded about to hear him. No house could 
hold the throng. If ecclesiastics had not early 
driven him from the synagogues, the crowds them- 
selves would have compelled him to seek his audi- 
ence-rooms in the fields. When he spoke, every 
eye was fastened upon him, and universal admira- 
tion was attracted by his easy grace of manner and 
of diction. He took up the theme of John the 
Baptist, but he accompanied it with a promise, and 
presented it with a power, all his own. 

The Theme of Christ's Ministry. The race 
of the prophets had ended ; the voice of the herald 
was silent; the word of the King declared that the 
word of prophet and herald was nearing its fulfill- 
ment. ‘The time is fulfilled; the kingdom of God 
is at hand; repent ye, and believe in the good 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 13, 1888, 
—Mark i., 21-34. 

2 The latest and best authority on Galilee, its people and 
their character, is a compact little monograph by Selah Mer- 
rill, D.D. (Congregational Publishing Society, 1881). See in 
Geikie’s Life of Christ an admirable picture of the industries 
of Galilee, based on the New Testament text. 

8 John ii., 13-17. That three years later the traders should 
have returned and have been again driven from the Temple 
courts (Mark ii., 15-19) is not at all strange. 

+ No value is to be placed on the traditional representations 
of Christ, the best account of which will be found in Mrs. 
Jameson's ‘* History of Our Lord, as Exemplified in Works 
of Art.”? But some hints are afforded by the New Testa- 
ment. the most suggestive of them being the vision which 
John saw in the Isle of Patmos—a vision which would not 
have seeméd to him “like unto the Son of man”’ if it did 
not recall some aspects of his presence (Rev. i., 13-16). For 
illustrations of the power of Christ’s mien and voice see Luke 
iv.. 20, 22, 30; John vii., 32, 45, 46; x., 39; xviii., 6. 





news ”—this was the substance of Christ’s first 
preaching.’ In the beginnings of the race the mass 
of people could not yet enter into spiritual converse 
with an unseen God, and visible manifestations 
would only have led them to idolatry. So all inter- 
course with God was conducted through prophets 
specially chosen and specially fitted for their in- 
struction. Only Moses went up into the mountain 
top; the people remained below, separated from 
God bythe thick darkness and the clouds which 
environed the base. But their prophets had told 
them of a time when these clouds should be rolled 
away; when all God’s people should be prophets ; 
when the young men should see visions and the old 
men dream dreams ; when no longer any appointed 
prophet should bring God’s message with a “ Thus 
saith the Lord,” but every one should know the 
Lord and deal directly with him; when the king- 
dom of Moses and Daniel and Hezekiah should 
give place to the kingdom of God, in which every 
subject should have direct access to aud be in direct 
communication with his King. Christ declared 
that this kingdom was at hand, and he bade the 
people prepare for it by abandoning their sins and 
believing the good news. 

This theme of Christ’s ministry is still not under- 
stood by Christendom. The great body of Christ’s 
church hardly realizes that the kingdom of Christ 
has come, or denies its existence altogether. Roman- 
ists think that only the Pope, the bishops, and the 
other clergy go up into the mountain top; the 
people are to take their government from the hier- 
archy. Orthodox Protestants denounce as hereti- 
cal the doctrine of a universal inspiration, and 
insist that the church of the nineteenth century 
shall go back to the sixteenth century, or to the 
first, for the voice and presence of God. Less 
orthodox Protestants hope for a time when that 
voice will be heard and that presence seen in the 
second coming of the now exiled Christ. But that 
the kingdom of God has come, that Christ is with 
his church always, that to-day every soul may stand 
by the burning but unburnt bush, go up into the 
mountain top, enter into the holy of holies, walk 
like Enoch with his God, come directly under the 
all-pervasive and all-controiling influence of the 
Spirit of Life, be filled with all the fullness of God, 
enter his kingdom and live by his laws, neither 
looking forward nor backward for the voice and 
the presence, neither descending into the abyss to 
bring Christ up from the dead nor ascending into 
heaven to bring him down, but finding him nigh, 
even in the heart, and needing for the discovery 
only to abandon sin and believe the good news— 
how few there are who with the heart believe this 
unto righteousness! This was the theme of Christ's 
ministry ; this is still the theme of the truly Chris- 
tian ministry. Look not here nor there, for, lo! 
the kingdom of God is within you. After eighteen 
centuries of Christ it is time to take the Ten Com- 
mandments down from the chancel and put in their 
place the Beatitudes. We are living under Christ, 
not under Moses. 

The Reward of Christ's Ministry. A single 
striking incident illustrates the nature of the in- 
ducements which Christ offered to men to enter his 
ministry. Walking by the Sea of Galilee, he saw 
four fishermen, three of whom he had previously 
met, attending on the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist at the ford of the Jordan. He borrowed the 
prow of one of the boats for a pulpit, and preached 
from it to the people gathered on the shore. Then 
he bade the fishermen push out into the sea and let 
down their nets.” They did so, and brought in so 
great a number that the net broke. As soon as 
they had come to the shore Jesus invited them to 
leave their nets and boats and follow him; he 
added, “I will make you to become fishers of men.” 


This is the inducement ; it may almost be said to | 


be the only inducement which Christ holds out to 
men to become preachers of his Gospel. It is 
veiled in various metaphors, but always with the 
same significance: “ Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes.” ‘ Whose sins ye re- 
mit, they shall be remitted; whose sins ye shall 
retain, they shall be retained.” “I will give unto 
you the keys of the kingdom of heaven; whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 





1Gospel. Anglo-Saxon god good, spel news ; answering to 
the Greek eu angelion ; eu good, angelion announcement. For 
interpretation and illustration of Christ’s preaching at this 
period, as summarized by Mark, see Luke iv., 16-30; Matt., 
chaps. v., vi., and vii. 

2 Some harmonists regard the incident in Luke y., 1-11, as 
different from that of Mark i., 16-20, and Matt. iv., 16-22. 
For reasons stated in my Commentary on Luke, I regard 
them as different accounts of the same incident. See Luke 
for details. 





heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shali be loosed in heaven.” “He that entereth in 
by the door is a shepherd of the sheep.”? “As the 
Father hath sent me, even so I send you.” Under- 
lying every commission is the one promise: If you 
take my ministry upon you, you, like me, shall 
draw all men unto you; your fan shall be in your 
hand ; your ministry shall lift off sin from some, 
shall fasten sin upon others; the sheep shall hear 
your voice and follow you as they hear my voice 
and follow me; you shall be as I am, a King, a 
Judge, a Life-giver,a Sin-bearer. The promise is 
absolute: Follow me, and you shall do my work 
and have my reward. If, pastor, teacher, parent, 
you are catching no men, lifting off no sins from 
them, leading no sheep and carrying no lambs in 
your bosom to restful pastures and life-giving 
waters, you may fairly question whether in very 
truth you are following the Christ. Christian 
teaching and Christian living always carry with 
them Christian influence, though not always influ- 
ence realized at the hour. 


There are certain men who seem to be crazed by 
their own iniquity. No consideration of prudence, 
of self-interest, of reputation, of humanity, influ- 
ences them. They act as though the human was 
dead within them and some lost spirit had gained 
control. In the synagogue at Capernaum such a 
man, attracted by curiosity, had strayed in to hear 
the new rabbi. In characteristic disregard of the 
restraints of the place, he broke in upon the service 
with a blasphemous interruption. Christ rebuked 
the spirit, cast it out, and relieved the man from 
the bondage which enthralled him. Reserving to 
the future a discussion of the phenomena of demo- 
niac possession,” it is sufficient here to simply note 
the fact that the power of Christ was one which 
belongs to his followers as well as to him. When 
he commissioned the twelve, he gave them authority 
over unclean spirits; when the seventy returned, it 
was to testify with joy that the “demons are also 
subject unto us in thy name ;” when his disciples 
failed to cast the evil spirit out, he rebuked their 
want of faith; when the Lord ascended into heaven 
he promised, among the signs that shou'd follow 
them that believe, “dn my name they shall cast out 
devils.” ® The Gospel is still the power of God 
unto salvation. For its attestation we need not go 
back to the first century. It cast the devil out of 
Saul, and transformed the persecutor into the 
Christian missionary ; out of Augustine, and made 
the gracelesss libertine the father of Christian the- 
ology; out of Calvin the “accusative,” and made of 
the young lawyer the thinker of the Reformation; 
out of John B. Gough, and made of the ruined 
‘drunkard the apostle of temperance ; out of Jerry 
McAuley, and made of the jail-bird the bishop of 
the Fourth Ward. The real authority of the church 
is not in its creed, its traditions, its ecclesiastical 
dogmatism, with or without ecclesiastical penalties ; 
it is in its life, its heart-experiences, its vital con- 
sciousness of God. The authority of ecclesiasties— 
Papal or Protestant—is the authority of the Phari- 
sees. The authority of life—the life of God in the 
soul of man, the life of personal faith in the truth 
because of personal experience of it—is the power 
of Wesley, of Calvin, of Luther, of Fénélon, of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, of Augustine, of Paul, of Christ. 
And this power still casts out devils in Christ’s 
name. 

The Christian ministry: its theme, the kingdom 
of God arrived ; its rewards, gathering men into 
God’s household ; its power, to cast out every devil 
in the name of Christ—this is the threefold lesson 
of the first chapter in Mark’s account of the life of 
the great Preacher. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A SABBATH DAY WITH JESUS. 


By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


ered our Lord Jesus was only a little boy, he 
said to his mother, “J must be about my 
Father's business.” This business was to save 
people from their sins, but he healed their bodies 
also, because he pitied them, and because he needed 
to show that he was really Lord of all, and 
had all power over sickness and sin and evil 
spirits. Every day in the week he went about 
doing his blessed work, but I think he must have 





1 Not as both old and new Versions, ‘‘the shepherd of the 
ary ee which deprives the passage of its true meaning, 

21 believe in the reality of demoniac possession, not only 
as a past but also as a modern phenomenon, but reserve the 
consideration of this question to the lesson on Mark v., 1-20, 

8 Matt. i,; Luke x., 17; Mark ix., 19-29; xvi,, 17, 
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liked the Sabbath days best, because then the poor 
had time to listen to him. 

He taught by the wayside, and on the seashore, 
but on the Sabbath days he used to go into the 
synagogues where the people gathered to hear the 
book of the law read. Once in his own town of 
Nazareth he read to them what the prophet Isaiah 
had written about the Saviour that God would some 
day send them, but when he said, “ I am this Sav- 
iour, and I have come to deliver you from sin and 
Satan,” they were soangry they wanted to kill him. 
Then he went away from Nazareth, and presently 
we find him, on another Sabbath, in a little town not 
far off, called Capernaum. Some of his friends 
lived there; two brothers named Simon and An- 
drew, whom Jesus had called to be his disciples. 
They were only fishermen, but they loved Jesus, 
and had room for him in their house whenever he 
came. They went about with him, and with Jam+: 
and John, listening to all he said, and learning 
every day to understand him better. 

On this Sabbath day they all went to the syna- 
gogue together. As they went in they saw the 
people sitting about, not upon seats, but on the 
floor, talking with each other, and waiting for some 
scribe to come in and read to them from the long 
roll on which the words of the law were written. 
The scribes did not stop with reading God’s com- 
mands. They added to them a great many laws 
of their own, telling just how wide to make the 
borders of their garments, how much of every little 
herb must be set aside for the priests, how they 
must kneel, and how they must wash their hands ; 
but they taught nothing about having the heart full 
of love to God and man, and being true and pure 
and honest in all their thoughts. When Jesus and 
his friends came in, Jesus himself stood up, and 
began to teach. Probably the sermon was much 
like the one he had preached the Sabbath before at 
Nazareth. At any rate, it was not at all like the 
teaching of the scribes, for he said the Spirit of God 
was upon him, and he had been sent to bring good 
tidings to the poor, not to lay heavy burdens upon 
them. As the people listened, they thought they 
had never heard any such teaching as that, and 
while they wondered who this teacher could be, a 
man who had an evil spirit in him cried out, “J 
know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God. Art 
thou come to destroy us?” 

That was what Jesus did come for, to destroy the 
power of Satan, and drive the evil spirits from men’s 
hearts, that he himself might rule there. He showed 
his power by saying to the evil spirit. “Hold thy 
peace and come out of him,” and though the angry 
demon tore the poor man in whom he lived, and 
cried out in his rage, he had to obey and come out. 

The people were more than ever astonished. 
They began talking among themselves, and saying, 
“Who ever heard of such a strange thing as this ? 
This teacher is not like the scribes. He tells us 
what to do as if he was greater even than Moses, 
and wiser than the prophets, and he commands 
even unclean spirits as if he had authority over 
them, and they obey him.” 

Some gathered about the man who had been 
healed, and some went out upon the streets to tell 
others, while Jesus and his friends went on their 
way to Simon’s house. 

Very soon after they went in, some one told Jesus 
that one of the household was sick. Perhaps one 
of the children came to his knee, and, looking up 
into his loving face, said : 

“ Did you know our grandmother was sick ?” 

And Simon said: “ Yes, Lord, my wife’s mother 
lies upon her bed sick of a fever.” 

They did not ask Jesus to do anything for her, 
but he loved to help those who were in trouble ; so 
when they led the way to the sick woman’s room, 
he took her by the hand and lifted her up, and im- 
mediately she was well. All her pain was gone ; 
the fever left her; her strength came back, so that 
she got up at once and went about her work, serv- 
ing Jesus and his friends as if she had not been 
sick. I should not wonder if she went about sing- 
ing one of David’s songs that he wrote after he had 
been sick, full of praise and thanks to God. 

Capernaum was only a little town, and before 
evening the news of this wonderful man who had 
come to Simon’s house spread everywhere; and as 
soon as the sun set the people began to gather about 
the door, until it seemed as if everybody was there. 
Some wanted to hear more of his precious words of 
love and wisdom, some were sick and wanted to be 
healed, and some brought their sick children and 
friends. A great many had heard how Jesus cast 
out the evil spirit from the man at the synagogue, 
and they brought others that had evil spirits, and 





always they found that the devils obeyed the voice 
of the Lord, and went away. 

What a happy little city that must have been, 
with a man in one of its humble homes who had all 
power over sickness, who could open blind eyes, 
unstop deaf ears, and loosen dumb tongues, and 
whose voice even evil spirits obeyed! How many 
glad hearts there must have been that went to 
Simon’s house so full of sorrow that they could 
searcely believe the news about this marvelous 
healer could be true! But after they had gone to 
their homes, and the Lord Jesus had gone away, as 
he used to do, to the housetop, or out on the shore 
of the sea to talk to his Father in heaven, it must 
have made him sad to know that most of them eared 
only to be freed from pain and sickness of the body, 
and did not wish to be made fit for the kingdom of 
heaven. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN OUR GREAT 
CITIES. 


By tHe Rev. Joun EpGar JOHNSON. 





E are confined this evening, I suppose, to the 
consideration of the subject of Domestic Mis- 
sions. Not that we would disparage foreign mis- 
sions ; he who does that loses sight of tne fact that 
the Lord Jesus Christ was not born on this North 
American Continent, and that of all the Apostles 
only one was a domestic missionary, all the others 
went into the foreign field—to which circumstance 
we are indebted to the fact that the United States 
is to-day a Christian country. But the command, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel,” 
does not now permit of any geographical definition 
and limitation. The Revised Version is, “Go ye 
into all the avenues, the highways and byways of 
human life and human habit, and preach the gos- 
el.” The American translators, at least, might 
be pardoned for taking this view of the passage, for 
hundreds of thousands of people are pouring into 
this country every year from the Old World, and 
the rest of Christendom might well concede that 
the United States are doing their share if they look 
after this great tide of immigration and the natural 
increase. 

Here in our own land, however, there is a feeling 
that it is the Western States and Territories which 
stand in most need of evangelistic efforts; which is 
a great mistake. A few years ago I visited the 
West with the idea that I might find that it would 
prove to be my duty to remain there; but I soon 
discovered that the “man of Macedonia” in this 
country had tarried with the Irishman, the Dutch- 
man, and other immigrants in the great cities on our 
Atlantic slope, and that there was no door of mis- 
sionary enterprise so wide open, as far as I was 
aware, as that of the city of Philadelphia. 

The rapid growth and the increasing depravity 
of our great cities is one of the striking and appall- 
ing facts of our times. At the beginning of the 
century only one-thirtieth of our population was in 
cities of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards, while to- 
day one-sixth of onr people are in cities of over 
50,000 population ; and this congestion is increas- 
ing all the time. Nor is this all; the city grows 
wicked in geometrical ratio as it increases in size. 
A city four times as large as another is sixteen 
times as bad; and where all this will end, only God 
himself can tell. We may be sure, however, that 
the city, owing to the advantages of centralization 
and organization, will ultimately triumph over the 
rural regions. It has been so, always, in the history 
of the world. The Middle Ages, the age of feudal- 
ism, closed with the subjection of the country, 
represented by the castle and its serfs, who were 
agriculturists, by the city, the headquarters of 
manufactures and commerce. It wasa long strug- 
gle, but the ruins scattered all over Europe testify 
to the result. The people marched out of the cities, 
laid siege to the fortresses, captured them, and 
leveled them to the ground. And history, so far 
from being false, repeats itself, and Paris to-day is 
France; and London is England; and Philadel- 
phia is Pennsylvania. Whoever controls our great 
cities at the close of this century will control the 
land. It is evident, then, that the great battle 
between the church and the world will have to be 
fought out in half a dozen centers on this North 
American Continent. 

You will observe, therefore, the importance of 
this subject of “the evangelization of our great 
cities.” And now how is this to be accomplished ? 
By the multiplication of churches? No! This is 





1 An address before the Convocation of West Philadelphia 
by the Minister of the Theater Congregation. 





not synonomous with Church Extension, and a 
great mistake has been made in this direction. 
You will not add to the number of church-goers 
by placing a lot of ecclesiastical edifices on a line 
in any street. More people will go to one church, 
if they can reach it, than to three; on the principle 
that ne one wishes to belong to a poor thing in 
religion any more than they do in business or poli- 
tics. If you want a hot fire, haul the logs together ; 
do not pull them apart. What we want is more 
worshipers and not more churches. When the 
water-supply begins to be insufficient, we do not 
seek to remedy the evil by multiplying pipes, but 
we bring other lakes and rivers into the system of 
supply. When a dentist has done all he can with 
one instrument, he takes another. We have in 
Philadelphia almost as many churches of ail sorts 
as they have in London, with five times our popu- 
lation. There are forty per cent. more Episcopal 
churches in Philadelphia than there are in New 
York, where there are, perhaps, forty per cent. 
more communicants than here. Three or four new 
parishes have been established there during the 
last ten years. In Philadelphia there are now one 
hundred Episcopal places of worship. Of these 
less than twenty are full, about twenty-five half 
full, and in the other sixty there is a beggarly array 
of empty benches. The first step, then, toward 
aggressive evangelistic work in this city is in the 
direction of consolidation and centralization. Then 
we shal] be prepared to go out after those who have 
not yet been reached by the usual and established 
instrumentalities of the church. 

How may this be done? By free churches (we 
will not now consider whether all churches ought 
to be free), for the free church drives the tent-pins 
further out in very many communities; by paro- 
chial missions they roll the walls of the tent up, at 
times, and let those outside look in and see what is 
going on inside; by house-to-house visitation, col- 
portage, “cottage meetings,” informal services in 
theaters and halls and tents, by street-preaching. 

We are all familiar with these methods; are we 
ready for them? I am afraid not! There is still 
considerable resistance which comes from opposite 
directions. 

It comes, for instance, from those who hold the 
Church low. They say they believe in a division 
of labor, and that our Church ought not to claim the 
whole man and attempt to cover all the ground. 
There are other ecclesiastical organizations that can 
reach the masses better than we can, and we 
ought to leave them to do it. We have our own 
dignified forms and service, where everything is 
done “ decently and in order,” and that suit a certain 
class of very worthy people who come to us by a 
law of ecclesiastical gravitation, and who are very 
intelligent and refined, and all that, and although 
they sometimes seem to lack the ability to discrimi- 
nate between the odor of sanctity and eau de cologne, 
still they are, on the whole, pretty ecclesiastically 
comme i faut. We are best calculated to take care 
of them, and we ought to do it. And let the 
Methodists look after the masses! They have a 
faculty for that! It is what they are for! 

We will concede, for the sake of argument, that 
it will be just as well for the masses; but what is to 
become of us, as a Church, as individuals? As a 
Church we shall certainly die without the mis- 
sionary spirit which is the very breath of life in the 
nostrils of a Church. There is no religion that is 
not now gasping that is not a missionary religion. 
The Church is like a bucket of water swung in the 
air. You must keep it going very rapidly or the 
water will all come to the ground. The Church is 
like a top; when it flags it reels, when it stops it 
falls. Interest in the cause of missions is therefore 
the one thing needful, the sine qua non of the 
Church. To suppress this interest is to commit 
ecelesiastical hara kiri. And then, again, what 
what would become of us as individuals ? We should 
grow spiritually proud and soul-selfish, which is the 
“sum of all villainies” in religion. As it is, many 
of us set about our salvation just as the “ world’s 
people,” as we choose to call them, set about their 
business or pleasure. We are bent on the salvation 
of our own souls at whatever cost to the souls of 
others. It would be better if we could forget that 
we have a soul of our own to save, in ever-burning 
enthusiasm for the salvation of the souls of our fel- 
low-men. Is not this what our Lord means when 
He says, “ He that findeth his soul shall lose it, and 
he who loseth his soul shall find it?” 

It seems to me that those who adopt this philos- 
ophy of our Church would resolve it into a mere 
sect, and, worse than that, into one of the smalles 
and meanest of them all. What distinguishes us 
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according to this argument, from the 360 fragments 
into which the body of Christ has been divided ? 
Any great truth which we hold and teach, and 
which they do not? any consuming enthusiasm for 
the salvation of others? No. They would have us 
believe that what characterizes us is our ribbons 
and feathers and fringes, our ecclesiastical milli- 
nery, our forms and ceremonies which no one holds 
to be necessary toa true church. When a lady, some 
time ago, expressed her admiration for the Episco- 
pal Church, which she said she had attended a few 
times, and I asked her what it was about it that she 
admired, she replied that she liked our practice of 
bowing our heads and saying our prayers in the 
pew before the service. She might as well have 
said that she liked our habit of wiping our feet on 
the mat at the door before we enter the edifice. 
My friends, if this philosophy of the church is 
indeed correct, and all that distinguishes us from 
other religious organizations is our ecclesiastical 
tail-feathers, then it seems to me we are in a state 
of unnecessary and shameful and sinful schism. But 
if we are a true church, we are bound to provide 
for the whole man and for the whole world. So 
much for the objection from this direction. 

Then there is opposition to these methods from 
those who hold the Church high. They not only 
maintain that the Church itself is divine, but, in 
spite of the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, 
which is, when rightly interpreted, the book of 
Common Sense, they maintain that her forms and 
ceremonies are divine. There they are. Let peo- 
ple come to her and be saved, or stay away and be 
lost. She bears her testimony against a wicked 
world, and that is all that is necessary. This, how- 
ever, it seems to me, is diametrically opposed to the 
injunction of our Lord, who commanded his disci- 
ples to go out into the highways and byways and 
compel people to come in. Even Mahomet said 
that if the mountain would not come to the prophet 
the prophet should go to the mountain. And when 
the great American evangelist was asked how to 
reach the masses he replied, “Go for them.” The 
supercilious attitude into which these people would 
force the Church reminds me of something that 
comes back to me from my boyhood. When some 
boy had the misfortune to fall in the mud, a com- 
panion would draw himself up at some dry place, 
and complacently say, ‘Come here, and I will pick 
you up.” These people would have the Church say 
to fallen humanity in all our streets and courts, 
“Come here, and I will pick you up.” 

It seems to me that the canons and rubrics of 
the Church should be, not an inflexible yard-stick, 
but a Lesbian rule which conformed to the surface 
which it was employed to measure. She should 
suit herself to her surroundings ; and itis getting to 
be felt that the Catholic Church is the religious 
organization that reaches the greatest number of 
persons for good, and that the “ good Churchman ” 
is not he who holds the Church so high that only a 
few can get into it, but so low that any one can get 
into it. 

There is a growing disposition to judge organiza- 
tions by their accomplishments. The question is 
not, “ What has been done for you ?” but, “ What 
are you doing for others?’ We may demonstrate 
our apostolic succession (although it is to be regretted 
that we cannot take some things for granted, as the 
English Church does, and go to work), and after 
we have established it beyond the possibility of 
eavil, people will say, * Well, what of it?” “ What 
are you going to do with it?” A clergyman is a 
fisherman (“Come with me, and I will make you 
fishers of men”), and his success will depend less 
upon his tackle than it will upon his tact. It is 
that that takesthe fish. I may furnish myself with 
the most approved apparatus—right lines, correct 
flies of all kinds and cvlors, a rod articulated and 
joined together in a solid tactual succession of joints 
from butt to point. I may sit down on a knoll at 
a safe distance from the marshy margin of the 
stream, and ask the fish to bite. I may inform 
them that I have bought the exclusive privilege of 
fishing in those waters, that I am a professional 
fisherman, that my father was, and his father, all 
the way baek to St. Peter, who was a fisherman; 
that they ought to like specially prepared, scien- 
tifically constructed flies better than vulgar grubs 
and gnats ; but my arguments and my eloquence fail 
to convince them that they ought to let me catch 
them. 

A farmer's boy, however, who comes creeping 
into my preserve, with a willow stick, a piece of 
twine, blackened with charcoal, for a line, a bent 
pin for a hook, and a vulgar mud-worm for bait, 
crawls down to the edge of the water, up to his 





knees in the mud, and he gets a whole string of 
trout, and people who are going by in a hurry, as 
most people are ia this world, are apt to think that 
the boy.isa better fishermanthan Iam. The fish are 
an outward and visible sign of an inward and invis- 
ible fitness for fishing. 

And who will say that this is not righteous judg- 
ment? One of the hopeful things in this age of the 
disintegration of things, when men are losing their 
faith in schemes of dogma, is that there is a willing- 
ness to accept character and conduct and human 
helpfulness as evidences of truth in the inward 
parts and as veritable indications of orthodoxy. 
This is a return to the “faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ which was a faith in facts. The apostles 
went forth preaching the resurrection, and not a 
catena of doctrines, and there can be no doubt that 
Christianity made its way in the early ages not so 
much by its precepts as by its practices. 

There is an old rule for finding the true Church. 
It is when that doctrine is taught which has been 
believed everywhere, by all men, in all ages. That 
is the rule of the Fathers. But there is a better 
rule than this. The true Church is there where 
work is being done for men’s bodies and for men’s 
souls. The three points have shrunk into two. 
This is the rule of the Master. When John the 
Baptist sent to our Lord to inquire for the Church, 
Jesus, instead of furnishing his messengers with a 
copy of his genealogy, as afterwards traced in the 
first chapter of Matthew, drew their attention to 
the evidences of its existence : “Go, tell John what 
you see and hear. The lame walk, the blind see, 
the deaf hear (work for men’s bodies); and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them” (work for 
their souls). 

Now, my friends, it seems to me that our Church 
stands the first of these tests comparatively well. 
We seem to be doing as muck for men’s bodies as 
all other ecclesiastical organizations in the city put 
together, but we are sadly neglecting the work for 
men’s souls. Our clergy have turned committee- 
men, architects, contractors. They are authority 
on real estate, and know the price of brick by the 
thousand. ‘They are eaten up with the temporal 
cares of their parishes, and have forgotten pretty 
much all that belongs to the care of souls. We are 
building hospitals, asylums, and churches, we are 
growing rapidly in material wealth, and there is 
great danger lest as an ecclesiasticism we may gain 
the whole world and lose our own soul. 

The great problem, then, that confronts us is how 
to promote the spiritual life of the Church and the 
world, how to go out into the great city and lay 
siege to the citadel of sin and selfishness and de- 
mand its surrender, not in the words of Ethan Allen 
at Ticonderoga, * In the nume of the Continental 
Congress and the (sreat Jehovah,” but, “In the 
name of Christ and His Chureh.” 





DOES IT PAY? 
By THE Rev. F. D. Ketsey. 


OT many months ago a lady of a certain West- 
ern city noticed her Chinaman, who came for 
her washing, was sick and very scantily clothed. 
She made inquiries of him, and found him in very 
destitute circumstances and threatened with serious 
illness. Out of a generous heart that could not bear 
to see even a despised Chinaman suffer, she clad him 
in warm and good clothing belonging to her hus- 
band. 

Some time afterward, but long enough for this 
charity to have escaped any vivid memory, this 
same Chinaman came to the door, face aglow with 
sunshine and happiness, and presented to her an 
imported silk handkerchief, richly decorated, and 
costing several dollars, as a present to one that had 
befriended him; to each of the children also did 
he present toys and ornaments. 

The lady in surprise exclaimed: “ Why, John, 
what does all this mean?” To which he responded : 
“You heap good to me, poor Chinaman; me had 
no money; me cold; now me have money, me 
"member you.” 

No wonder her eyes glistened with tears of joy 
over this exhibition of gratitude for a favor—grati- 
tude exhibited by a heathen! Her bread cast 
almost thoughtlessly upon the waters had not re- 
turned unto her void. 

“ Touched by a loving heart, 
Wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more.” 


But what if we reap not immediately our harvest 
of gratitude? we must carry, to the needy, Christ’s 
gospel of the loaves and fishes—the gospel of bread 








and cord-wood and coats—until men realize that 
religion is more than a formulary, creed, or ritual. 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Prayer is the spring of joy, the secret of emanci- 
pation from trouble.—{ Cummings. 


Give because you love to give—as the flower 
pours forth its perfume.—[ Spurgeon. 





The humblest disciple has his Gethsemanes, and 
should meet them unflinchingly.—[Speare. 


Four things come not back—the spoken word, 
the sped arrow, the past life, the neglected oppor- 
tunity.—[ Hazlitt. 


There is no part of man’s nature which the 
Gospel does not purify, no relation of his life which 
it does not hallow.—[ Hare. 


Whosoever would be sustained by the hand of 
God, let him constantly lean upon it; whosoever 
would be defended by it, let him patiently repose 
himself under it.—[Calvin. 


“Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with 
Spirit can meet. 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet.”—[ Alfred Tennyson. 


When God intends to fill a soul, he first makes 
it empty ; when he intends to enrich a soul, he first 
makes it poor; when he intends to exalt a soul, he 
first makes it humble; when he intends to save a 
soul, he first makes it sensible of its own miseries, 
wants, and nothingness.—[ Flavel. 


If you want to have a stalwart Christian charac- 
ter, plant it right out-of-doors in the great field of 
Christian usefulness, and though the hot sun of 
trial may try to consume it, it will thrive until it 
becomes a great tree, in which the fowls of heaven 
may have their habitation.—[ Talmage. 


If any one will tell me how truth may be 
spoken without offending some, I will spare no 
labor to learn the art of it.—[ Bishop Horne. 

The truth may always be spoken in gentle, warm, 
earnest love without offending any one. Only 
you must be sure, and your hearer very sure, that it 
is in love.—[ Dr. Balancewheel. 


Above the anthems of the celestial choir Jehovah 
hears our feeblest cry; and amid the glories of 
the upper sanctuary Christ’s eye turns less on the 
glittering crowns his redeemed ones cast at his feet 
than on his people here—fighting in the fields of 
battle, weeping in this vale of tears. Therefore let 
us pray on, nor cease praying till we cease living. 
—[ Guthrie. 


If thou then wouldest have thy soul surcharged 
with the fire of God, so that those who come nigh 
to thee shall feel some mysterious influence proceed- 
ing out from thee, thou must draw nigh to the source 
of that fire, to the throne of God and of the Lamb, 
and shut thyself out from the world—that cold 
world which so quickly steals our fire away.— 


{ Arthur. 





We are not afraid to be examined upon anything 
in the Word of God, but we dread a caviling spirit. 
The pure gold has shone the more brightly for 
being placed in the crucible. But there is a habit 
which begins thus: “I do not approve of this, and 
I question that.” It makes life a tangle of thorns 
and briers, where ten thousand sharp points of 
doubts are constantly tearing the mind. The doubt- 
ing state reminds one of the serpent’s * Yea, hath 
God said.” —[ Spurgeon. 


Lsaiah zli., 10. 


O timid Christian, why thy fear ? 
Why that look of dark dismay? 
Know ye not that He is near— 
That thy God dost guard thy way? 
Hast forgot his kind assurance— ~ 
He will strengthen, he will guide? 
Art thou lacking in endurance? 
Art thou falling from his side? 
Gentle Christian, he hath told thee 
Thou art his, and he is thine; . 
That his right hand shall uphold thee— 
Dost ask more of God divine? 
Oh, then onward, do not fear, 
Ne’er forget that He is near! 
—[Arthur C. Grissom. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inqury on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Dalen, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a re- 
ly either through t 


( columns of the paper or by en letter. 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable 


‘] 





Can The Christian Union inform me why it is that the 
International Sunday-School Lessons, which are so generally 
used, are not arranged so that important events, such as the 
birth, death, and resurrection of Christ, should be studied at 
a time when all our churches are commemorating those 
events? Just now, when all thoughts are turning toward 
Christmas, the lessons are about Gideon and Samscn in the 
Old Testament. During the summer we usually have a les- 
son on the Resurrection, instead of on Easter Sunday, on 
which day we often have a missionary or temperance lesson. 
Would not the lessons to be derived from these events make 
a stronger impression on the minds of children if the Sunday- 
school lesson corresponded to the church services at Christ- 
mas time and Easter ? 

We think, with our correspondent, that it is unfortu- 
nate that the International Committee so totally disre- 
gard the church year in their arrangement of the les- 
sons. The Committee is made up of representatives 
of different denominations. Until a comparatively 
recent date none of the festivals of the church year, 
not even Christmas and Easter, were regarded by the 
non-liturgica! churches, and there is still a strong oppo- 
sition to paying any regard to them in certain quar- 
ters ; an opposition which we cannot but regard as 
prejudiced and unreasonable. As, however, a unani- 
mous consent cannot be secured for a treatmen: of 
them, they are not taken into consideration by the 
Committee. As a result, some churches, which would 
otherwise avail themselves of the work of the Commit- 
tee, disregard it altogether, while others pursue what 
we think is a wiser course, modifying the programme 
of the Committee by interjecting special lessons for the 
feast-days of the church. 


Will you give a paragraph to explain how your forcible 
description of the weakness and the wickedness of Samson 
harmonizes with the placing of his name in the list of those 
(Heb. xi., 32) who, like ‘* David, Samuel. and the prophets, 
through faith wrought righteousness, obtained promises,”’ 
etc.? I do not question the propriety of his enrollment thus, 
but precisely what is its justification? Dean Stanley’s 
treatment of this hero has, as usual, great literary merit, 
but, like many even of the New Testament commentators, he 
makes no allusion to the difficulty here apparent. T.T. 

The faith of Samson was shown, not by his life, but 
in his death. A crude form of faith even then, but 
still the faith of a quasi-martyrdom, real, genuine, 
sincere. 


You say (November 29) ‘‘Our principles are... for... 
the organic unity of Christendom.’’ Will you please state 
more precisely what you mean ; and wherein your principles 
differ, if at all, from those which led to the Act of Uniformity 
in England in the early reign of Elizabeth, or from those upon 
which Roman Catholic writers base the claims of their church; 
and whether there is any likelihood that those principles 
would materialize in any different results, if applied in our 
country, from the results that have been reached in England 
and in Europe, and oblige W.S. 

Different in this way. The organic unity of the 
Church of Rome, and that involved in the Act of Uni- 
formity, was one imposed by authority ; and it denied 
liberty of opinion or worship or action, or both. The 
organi¢t unity we desire to see will be a growth devel- 
oped from within, and will leave untrammeled and 
unimpeded liberty of creed—i. e., of opinion ; of wor- 
ship—i. e., of expression ; and of action—i. e., of method. 
The unity will be one of faith—i. ¢., of Christian 
experience—and will involve the recognition of legitimacy 
of variation in opinion, expression, and method. 


What is the best book or pamphlet published in reply to 
Henry George’s land theory, and where could I get it? Do 
you think his scheme of holding land will ever come into use ? 
‘ SUBSCRIBER. 

Any number of replies to Mr. George have been 
written, but none which is especially satisfactory to his 
opponents. That of the Duke of Argyll is the most 
famous ; it is published with Mr. George’s answer in 
Lovell’s Library. (15 cents.) The time may come 
when all the means of production will be owned by the 
community. At the present time land is the only form 
of private property whose ownership is in this country 
widely distributed. It is not, therefore, at all likely 
that the people will adopt a measure which would 
practically confiscate this form of property, while per- 
manently exempting from taxation the railroads, the 
mines, the manufactories, and other forms of wealth 
largely monopolized by the rich. The advocates of 
Mr. George’s theory seem to forget that in this country 
the taxes paid by farmers, year after year, have been 
practically equal to the “unearned increment” in the 
value of their lands. When the community has con- 
fiscated the increment once, it has no right to confiscate 
it again. 


If a would-be contributor to any paper sends with MS. a 
request that the same be returned if rejected, and accompa- 
nies the request with postage sufficient for its return, is it 
customary to comply with the request ? N. E. W. 

It is the general custom. Some newspapers print a 
statement that they cannot undertake to return manu- 
scripts under any circumstances. 


1. To what Scripture does Christ refer in Matt. xxi., 42, 
Mark xii., 10, Luke xx.,17? 2. Is there a legend or tradi- 
ion in any book that the materials for the Temple were fitted 





so exactly that in putting it together the sound of ax or ham- 
mer was not heard? Also, that one particular stone was dis- 
carded and thrown among the rubbish, but afterwards they 
found that the Temple could not be completed without it ? 
1. To Psalm exviii., 22,23. 2. Yes; see 1 Kings 
vi., 7. Josephus says, “ There appeared to the specta- 
tors no sign of any hammer,” ete. We do not know. 
Psalm exviii., 22, might give rise to some such story. 


Appended to Bishop Ken’s ‘‘Morning and Evening Hymns’”’ 
is the Doxology : ; 
‘** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 

Can you inform me whether it is his composition, or of more 
remote date ? 

Duffield, “ English Hymns,” says it is his, and that 
careful investigation reveals the fact that it is an origi- 
nal composition, in no sense a translation. 


What do you consider the best: book on the hymn-writers— 
the one that gives most space to their biographies ? 

“The Poets of the Church,” by the Rev. E. F. Hat- 
field, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph, New York. $1.50.) 


1. When Moses blessed the tribes of Israel, just before his 
death, no mention is made of Simeon, yet he received an in- 
heritance. Please explain. 2. On the walls of what city did 
an army hang their shields? The answer is said to be in 
Ezekiel, but I cannot find it. H. W 

1. If the “blessing” was actually pronounced by 
Moses, the omission of Simeon may have been due to 
his displeasure at the misconduct of the tribe referred 
to in Numbers xxv. If, as many think, it is of later 
date, it is probably due to the previous extinction of the 
tribe. Compare Genesis xlix., 7. 2. See Ezekiel xxvii., 11. 


Will you please tell me where I can get a catalogue of books 
suitable for a Sunday-school library ? NORTHAMPTON. 

Write to Robert Carter & Brothers (New York), 
Congregational Publishing House (Boston), and Ameri- 
can Tract Society (New York), for catalogues. A 
commission of ladies in Connecticut have prepared a 
classified and critical list of books suited for this purpose. 
We have not the address at hand, but you could prob- 
ably obtain it through Miss Hewins, of the Hartford 
Public Library, who has herself, by the way, printed 
an excellent classified and graded list of books for 
young people generally. Write also to Mr. S. R. 
Winchell, of the Young Folks’ Reading Circle of 
Chicago (106 Wabash Avenue). 


_ A.M. G. will find “‘ Potatoes and Prayer” in Randolph’s 
‘Cheering Words,” page 246. L. D. B. sends us the poem, 
and we will forward it to A. M. G. on receipt of address. 


I think G. C. P. will find the poem ‘‘O Birds from out the 
East’ in a collection of Mrs. Browning’s entitled ** Poems of 
Memory and Hope.”’ A. BoO. 


If ‘* H.”’ will write to the Woman’s Publication Association, 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago, inclosing stamp, he will hear 
about the Temperance Hospital in that city. 


The * City of Rest’ is published in the third volume of the 
‘‘Songs of the Ages” by Ticknor & Fields, credited there 
to ‘*‘ Household Words.”’ E. S. E. 


Will any one tell me howto make a baby’s crocheted 
sacque ? JULIET. 
How large was William Shakespeare’s vocabulary? Can 


any reader refer me to the figures which have been printed on 
the subject ? W. B. L. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE SHOSHONE 


AND BANNACK INDIANS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


In a recent issue of your paper appeared an article 
on the Bannack and Shoshone Indians, written by a 
gentleman who gives several “ conclusions ” arrived at 
after a residence of five months on their reservation. 
My object in writing now is to deal with one only of 
these “ conclusions ” and correct a statement he made. 

He says: “Strange as it may appear, no religious 
work has ever been done for these Indians. Here are 
1,800 of them steeped in their ancient superstitions and 
modern vices. That this is true is to the disgrace of 
Christianity.” 

That statement might have been made previous to 
July, 1887. Up to that time no religious work had been 
done for the Shoshone and Bannack Indians ; they had 
been lett alone, just as fifty other tribes and separated 
parts of tribes still are in this Christian land. In the 
spring of 1887 the Women’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, one of whose objects is to plant missions where 
none exist, advised the New Haven Branch of the Con- 
necticut Indian’ Association, which was desirous of 
undertaking missionary work, to establish a mission at 
Fort Hall Agency, Idaho. The field was very carefully 
investigated, an agent was sent to visit it who faithfully 
reported the exact state of degradation existing there, 
keeping back none of the dark sides of the picture. 
Because of the greatness of the need, the New Haven 
Branch chose the field, well realizing that it was under- 
taking purely pioneer work. The ground was not ready 
for the seed it wished to sow ; much time and patient, 
skillful care must be expended in getting it ready. 
Great pains were taken in the selecting of a missionary, 
and the right one was at last found in Miss Amelia J. 
Frost, of Albion, N. Y., who was sent out in July, 1887. 
Her heart was cheered and hands strengthened in Sep- 
tember, 1887, by the coming of a co-laborer, Miss Ella 
J. Stiles, sent by the Connecticut Indian Association. 





They were given two rooms in one of the Government 
houses at Ross Forks, near the dwelling of Agent Gal- 
lagher, who from the first has given them his hearty 
co-operation, kindly sympathy, and assistance. Too 
much cannot be said of the devotion of these two mis- 
sionaries to their work in the midst of hardships and 
privations they cheerfully bear. Consider for a moment 
how they are cut off from everything that makes life 
pleasant to most of us. Then think of them living in 
two rooms, doing their own work, getting the wood for 
their fire in winter by chopping it out of the snow, en- 
during such cold weather that even with a raging fire 
in the stove the water freezes in their pitchers, and in 
summer experiencing almost an equal extreme of heat 
owing to the treeless sandy wastes about them. Re- 
member all these facts, and realize that Miss Frost and 
Miss Stiles have gone to that desolate region for the 
sole purpose of trying to uplift that degraded people’ 
Almost a year and a half they have been working, and 
yet the author of the article referred to, who states 
that he has spent five months on the reservation, says : 
“Strange as it may appear, no religious work has ever 
been done for these Indians.” It is true no church has 
been erected and sermons preached to people who 
understand little English; perhaps not one single soul 
has been fully taught and convinced of God’s love; 
but religious work has been going on during this year 
and a half, notwithstanding. How did Christ minister 
when he was on earth? Did he not win love and fol- 
lowers by daily acts of kindness, by feeding the hun- 
gry, healing the sick, rejoicing with the happy, com- 
forting the sorrowing, and showing his tender human 
sympathy with all classes and conditions of men? In 
his spirit have these missionaries been laboring. To 
win the confidence of the Indians was necessarily their 
first work—to prove that some white people really 
cared for them. ‘The wandering life these Indians 
lead has made the work more slow and difficult, for 
to-day they may pitch their tents near the agency 
quarters, to-morrow roam to some other portion of the 
reservation, which is about sixty miles long and forty 
miles wide. Not in vain have the missionaries labored. 
Testimony has come from varied sources, from persons 
who have visited the reservation, of the widespread 
influence they have gained, not only over the Indians, 
but over the Government employees at the agency. 
The white element at most Indian agencies is not of a 
very high moral grade, and Fort Hall cannot claim an 
exception to the rule. If, as Mr. Bonnell says, the In- 
dians there are inveterate gamblers, they also have the 
example set them by the representatives of the supe- 
rior race. It is sad, indeed, that the vices of civiliza- 
tion are more prominently brought to the Indian’s 
notice than its virtues. These missionaries are revers- 
ing the custom. If their work is slow, all the more 
earnestly and patiently do they push forward their 
efforts. After a while will come the sowing; a few 
seeds at least have already been dropped, and some 
day there will be rejoicing over the glad, bright har- 
vest-time. 

The Women’s National Indian Association in July 
last gave over the mission to the sole charge of the 
Connecticut Indian Association. It has in hand the 
necessary money (furnished by the New Haven Branch) 
to build a missionary cottage, and has obtained from 
Government the use of 160 acres of land. The per- 
mission of the Indians has to be obtained before this 
can be claimed, and as it is so late in the season now 
the cottage cannot be built this winter. On this 160 
acres of land the Association hopes to also locate a 
Christian farmer and his family, as it was voted to 
undertake such a plan in June last. This will undoubt- 
edly be of great service to the Indians, and a valuable 
aid to the general missionary work. 

All this labor, some in operation now, some only 
planned as yet, I claim is religious work. Humble it 
may be, quietly performed it certainly is, but effective 
and far-reaching in its results we hope and believe it 
will be. The workers in a cause, if faithfully doing 
their best, need not trouble about results ; the work is 
their portion, the future blessing of the work rests with 
God alone. Marie E. Ives. 


THOSE INDIANS AGAIN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


When I wrote my article on “The Shoshone and 
Bannack Indians” it was no part of my intention to 
reflect uponany one. Evidence—I wrote over my own 
signature. In reply to the strictures of “D. H. W.,” I 
cannot be true to the facts and make the modifications 
requested ; but will qualify my seventh statement 
thus: “ Practically, no religious work has ever been 
done for these Indians.” As “D. H. W.” remarks, 
“statistical results” are certainly wanting. In my 
former article I also said : “ Unmarried ladies cannot 
do anything like successful work. This is perfectly 
plain to those who know anything of the moral con- 
dition of the Shoshone and Bannack” bucks. Unat- 
tended ladies visiting Indian tepees is rather danger- 
ous, even though it be to see the sick. This sentence 
and the quotation I reiterate with more emphasis than 
italics would impart. 

What I have said before and now is not based upon 
reports that have traveled across the continent. I do 
not wish to even intimate that Miss Frost snd Miss 
Stiles are incompetent as religious teachers ; but that 
married people exn work among Indians more success- 
fully than unmarried. W. H. Bonnett. 

PocaTELLo, Idaho. 
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A LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 


This city has received so much attention for the 
past four months by reason of the doleful news sent 
out day by day that a word or two of a different 
tenor may not be amiss, especially as multitudes are 
probably looking this way questioningly for a safe 
refuge from the Northern winter, either as tourists 
or settlers. 

The yellow fever epidemic is over, as everybody 
knows, but everybody does not seem to know just 
what that means. It means, then, that people may 
come here or to any part of Florida and remain 
with perfect safety till next summer. The cold 
weather has killed the fever, and if it reappears 
next summer even, which is very improbable, it 
will be imported rather than preserved here, unless 
all signs fail. 

The danger from importation will be no greater 
next summer than other summers, and would be no 
greater in Florida than in other States having com- 
mercial relations with Cuba, if our quarantine were 
equally effective. If the coming session of the 
Legislature does not give us adequate protection—a 
thing we have never yet had—we shall deserve to 
be desolated. 

The hotels have all been closed as usual, and 
even if no fumigating had been done, the cold 
would have destroyed all the microbes (if such 
things be) that could have got through closed 
doors and windows. Cold is really the only effect- 
ive agent for stamping out yellow fever, and it is 
thoroughly effective. 

There is much reason for believing that only 
very mild types of yellow fever can prevail here in 
Florida, and that there are vast regions in the in- 
terior, away from the principal water-courses, where 
it cannot flourish. Only a very small part of the 
State has been affected this year, and yet there 
has been exposure enough, since the fever appeared 
in Key West in June, 1887, to have devastated the 
whole State if we are especially liable to that dis- 
ease. 

The truth is that the yellow fever may very 
likely prove to be like the great freeze in January, 
1886—a blessing in disguise, in that it shows how 
little such visitations are really to be dreaded. 

In Jacksonville are many afflicted families, many 
instances of crushing pecuniary loss, and a mis- 
chievous degree of anxiety about the future, be- 
cause men cannot all at once free themselves from 
the depressing influences of so trying an experi- 
ence. Yet none the less it is reasonable to believe 
that in the end the city will be the gainer. The 
generous relief fund contributed by the people of 
the United States was expended, in part, in the 
form of wages paid to men otherwise unable to get 
employment and in danger of starvation, for work 
upon various public improvements. Any other plan 
would have helped to pauperize the poor people. 
A hopeful spirit seems to animate the leaders, and 
in a very few years we may hope to see a substan- 
tially new city, with far better sanitary arrange- 
ments and more attractive in every way. 

Little seems to have been learned as to the spe- 
cific treatment of the disease. Good health, good 
habits, skillful and careful nursing, and courage on 
the patient’s part, have been the chief reliance of 
the best physicians. 

The churches are more or less crippled. Three 
ministers died. and many members. <A good deal 
of disorganization is the result, and a serious pecun- 
iary weakening must be expected for the present. 
Yet the future is full of promise. 

Russett T. Hatt. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 


RKELIGIouS News. 


MINISTERIAL SUPPLY IN THE GREAT 
NORTHWEST. 


HE article which appeared in these columns 
from the pen of Professor Willcox in the issue 

of October. 25 has undoubtedly been read with sur- 
prise by many, and numberless comments made and 
reasons assigned for the condition of affairs. More 
than one of our religious journals has indirectly 
replied to it. 
who has entered the ministry may find as urgent 


| fields. 





| whatever for the lack of men. 


ealls and pressing need in the hill towns of the | 


East as on the vast prairies of the West. 
continues, the heroism in such a choice may be as 
great. 

The churches in these far Western States and 


And, it | 


Territories call loudly for help, and men must be 
had. By far too little is known of the character 
and extent of the West. 

The boy is like the man, but unlike, often, the 
father. Our Western churches are radically differ- 
ent from the parent churches in the East. Here 
everything depends upon the man in the pulpit. 
In the East this is not true, altogether. The 
supply would more than meet the demand even in 
the face of the crisis of the Home Society—pro- 
vided our Superintendents would receive all who 
offer and even demand a field. Some of these Super- 
intendents are realizing this more keenly to-day 
than ever before. But whatcanthey do? Vacant 
pulpits plead for the Gospel—empty churches cry 
for some one to hold the fort even for a little time 
till the tide shall turn. The Eastern churches, from 
whose liberal hand come the funds for this very 
work, urge the appointment to as many posts 
as possible. But who shall be sent? Not the 
faint-hearted, for he will only add discourage- 
ment to the already weak hands. Not the novice 
or untrained pastor; he may do in the East, where 
the strong deacons and loyal laymen will cover his 
errors and smooth over his mistakes and give him 
the training he failed to receive in his prepara- 
tion; but he will not do for the new and growing 
towns of our great West. These are not uncult- 
ured congregations who gather in the schoolhouse, 
the one-room house of the Christian ranchmen 
for divine service—by no means illiterate; “any- 
thing” will not do for them. Here are the bright 
young men in the professions, who are educated ; 
the wives and mothers who only a few short years 
ago stood at the heads of the best colleges in the 
East. These new towns are awake, and, given a wise 
and hearty leader, will accomplish wonders. The 
present character of the East is such from what 
cause? The pioneer and his work. As was he, so 
are they now. Equally is this true of the new 
These years are the formative period, relig- 
iously, of the whole new country. The home mis- 
sionary pastor builds on no man’s foundation, and 
if he is wise and true he lays a foundation which 
must endure. Said a bishop of another denomina- 
tion to the writer recently : “ The only policy worth 
following in this vast work of churching the new 
fields is concentration—concentrate money and 
brains.” Especially is this true in the fields now 
opening. Indeed, it seems this idea is taking hold 
of many minds, and why not? It is the most 
economical. It is no unusual thing to see a church 
double and quadruple their subscriptions in three 
months’ time under one man, when had a different 
one and inferior been in charge they could not have 
increased a penny. Here is a simple problem in 
mathematics: Which is the cheaper, for the Society 
to provide the whole salary for three or six months 
while the aided church is coming to self-support, 
or to furnish three-fourths the needed sum for two 
or three years? It is not, of course, the strong and 
wealthy churches which are to suffer; but what 
made these what they now are? Men. God uses 
the material, and the value accrues. Very little 
heroism is witnessed often in the choice of fields. 
The easiest, most likely to grow, are the ones 
chosen. But for what have the men, who by hun- 
dreds are now idle, espoused the work of the Gos- 
pel ministry? Alas! who shall say? To hold 
one’s own in the East is considered prosperity, but 
not so in the larger work on Home Missionary 
soil. These are large parishes, often covering ter- 
ritory larger than a whole State, and all this under 
one man. In this Territory there is no religious 
service of any kind for a distance of 160 miles be- 
tween two points, and only one church edifice for 
more than 225 miles. Nor is this a waste, howling 
wilderness; by no means. Audiences varying in 
size from thirty to one hundred can be gathered at 
a great number of places along this line. Here are 
ranches, post-offices, little settlements, but no 
church or divine service. The needs of this great 
field are imperative. Men and money must be 
secured. Where are the young men who are willing 
to serve the cause, who for “ His sake” can leave 
the crowded East for the broad fields and broader 
work in Christ’s kingdom? Surely the spirit of 
the early preachers is not entirely wanting in the 
present age. The call is to the young men. 


| Where are they? 
One has said, in substance, that a man | 


Whole communities are devoid of any service 
What kind of men 
are needed? The best, cultured, refined, true, 
trained, zealous—willing to suffer deprivation and 
loss for the sake of souls and Christ. 

Nor are these men to bring with them a civiliza- 
tion. This is not barbarian soil. The very best 





any man can do is fully appreciated by the congre- 
gations. 

Are there not young men in our seminaries 
who now are casting about for a field of service? 
Those who can gladly throw aside the feverish 
vision of an easy city church, and freely offer them- 
selves to this broad groundwork in the rising West ? 
Here is room; who will accept the gracious offer 
of the Master in the rich, now white harvest fields 
in the great and glowing West? R. 

BurraLo, Wyoming. 





DEFEND THE SCHOOLS. 

The Evangelical Alliance has issued a circular in 
reference to dangers to the public school system, the 
school fund, and religious freedom. The chief.object 
of the Alliance is the promotion of religious freedom, 
and in this line it cherishes the public school as a bul- 
wark of civil and religious liberty, and of the purity 
and integrity of republican institutions. 

“That bulwark is now assailed along the line of 
States by insidious methods and immoral political deals 
in which American principles and rights are bartered 
for foreign votes. There is an organized and persistent 
attempt, under foreign leadership, and occasionally un- 
der the mask of devotion to liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship, to subject the infant wards of the 
State to proselytizing influeuces and discipline ; to pre- 
vent by spiritual threats and other undue influence the 
attendance of children at the public schools, and to 
pervert to sectarian purposes the school fund. 

“ Bills to this end are being introduced into the State 
Legislatures with titles that give no warning of their 
intent, and which recall the surreptitious passage in 
the New York Legislature (chapter 353, Laws of 1875) 
of an act to amend an act incorporating the Sisterhood 
of Gray Nuns, intended to destroy at a blow the broad, 
unsectarian character of the common schools, and to 
enable persons trained in seminaries of the Gray Nuns, 
and furnished with their diplomas, to be declared quali- 
fied teachers of the common schools of the State.” 

The circular says that the lesson taught by the pas- 
sage of that law, though it was repealed by the next 
Legislature, justified watchfulness and was a reminder 
to State Senators and Assemblymen to guard with vigi- 
lance the common schools. The Committee on Legis- 
lative Action of the Alliance had opposed a succession 
of bills which disregarded the American doctrine of 
“ No connection between Church and State.” 

The repeal is asked of every provision introduced in 
the acts for the commitment of children to institutions 
distinctly sectarian or denominational where children, 
wards of the State, would be withdrawn from its super- 
vision and guardianship, and deprived of the education 
of an American citizen, or subjected to dogmatic teach- 
ing, with no State official near to guard their religiou 
freedom. The circular says further : 

“It is hardly necessary to repeat the declaration so 
often made by the Alliance, and recently announced at 
the National Christian Conference at Washington, that 
while it must resist as American citizens and Christians 
all attacks upon our public schools or any of our insti- 
tutions by a foreign power that has no sympathy with 
our advance as a republic, we have no feeling byt that 
of kindly regard for the American Roman Catholics, 
who, as American citizens, in good faith renounce all 
allegiance to a foreign potentate; who regard our 
common schools as essential to the common welfare, 
and especially to that of their own children, and some 
of whom have set the noblest example to the American 
people in their determined resistance to ecclesiastical 
encroachments upon religious freedom, whether in State 
institutions or in State legislation.” 

The Alliance also entreats all who would maintain in 
their purity and beneficence American institutions, to 
have a constant eye to the schools in their own imme- 
diate neighborhood. The circular is signed by William 
E. Dodge, John Jay, James M. King, and Josiah 
Strong. 


A conference was held on Thursday and Friday of 
last week at the Presbyterian Board of Missions, in this 
city, between the committees appointed by the last 
General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Churches, North 
and South. The committee of the Northern body con- 
sisted of the Rev. Dr. J. T Smith, Moderator ; the 
Rev. Drs. David C. Marquis, Edward P. Humphrey, 
James T. Leftwich, and Robert Patterson; the Rev. 
Samuel F. Breckinridge and the Rev. Henry M. Knott 
as ministers; G. H. Shields, Warner Van Norden, 
Johnson H. Baldwin, William H. Averill, Henry Dar- 
ling, Charles S. Pomeroy, and William C. Young as 
elders. The Southern committee includes among its 
members the Rev. Dr. M. D. Hogue, of Richmond, the 
Rev. Dr. J. V. Craig, of Atlanta, the Rev. Dr. M. H. 
Houston, of Baltimore, and the Rev. Dr. T. D. Wither- 
spoon, of Louisville. The object of the conference was 
to take what steps might seem best to bring about a 
feeling of unity between the Northern and Southern 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, and to discuss 
points of church work and discipline of interest to both 
bodies. 

A reception was given to the joint committees on 
Friday night by the Presbyterian Union. Mr. Warner 


Van Orden presided, and addresses were made by the 
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Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, the Rev. C. K. Thompson, 
Moderator of the Northern General Assembly, and the 
Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge, of the Southern Committee. 
Dr. Hoge spoke of the impression made upon the history 
of New York by the Hollanders and the Huguenots. 
He said the glory of New York was not so much in its 
great bridge and its financial institutions, but in its 
philanthropic institutions and its churches. He said 
that a meeting like this ought to extend that public 
sentiment which now tends to unite all parts of this 
great country, and spread the influences which now 
tend to draw all the different sections of this land in 
closer and harmonious co-operation. He condemned all 
sectional animosities as an offense against God, and said 
that only demagogues would commit that offense in the 
hope of riding into place and power. He believed that 
all the troubles of the land would long since have been 
settled. He wanted a harmonious country for the 
benefit of civil liberty, and he wanted a harmonious 
church for the glory of God and for the good of the 
people, not only in this land, but in all lands. 








SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


The first public meeting of the American Society of 
Church History, organized in New York last March, 
was held in Washington, beginning on Friday of last 
week, at the chapel of the Church of the Covenant. 
Dr. Philip Schaff, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, was in the chair. On the programme of 
the first session were three papers, all of which were 
read, as follows: “The Acts of Toleration,” by Dr. 
Schaff ; “Indulgence in Spain,” by Henry C. Lea, 
LL.D., of Philadelphia; “A Crisis in the Middle 
Ages,” by James C. Moffatt, Professor of Church His- 
tory, Princeton Seminary. 

President Schaff, Secretary Jackson, and Professor 
Henry M. Baird, of the University of New York, were 
appointed a committee to confer with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association, with a 
view of reaching a basis of union with that body, as an 
independent section, to report at the next meeting of 
the Society. 

Officers for the ensuing year were reported as fol- 
lows by the Committee on Nominations, and elected : 
President—Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. Vice-Presidents—Henry M. Baird, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Greek, University of the City of New 
York ; Bishop J. F. Hurst, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Washington ; the Right Rev. Arthur C. Coxe, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop Protestant Episcopal Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Henry Martyn Dexter, D.D., editor of the 
‘‘Congregationalist,” Boston. Secretary—the Rev. 
Samuel M. Jackson, New York. Treasurer—Elliott 
F. Shepard, New York. Council—the Rev. Daniel 
Dorchester, D.D., Chelsea, Mass.; the Rev. Hugh M. 
Seott, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Con- 

regational Seminary, Chicago ; the Rev. Charles A. 
Teizes, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Lan- 

uages, Union Theological Seminary, New York ; the 
Right Rev. William 8. Perry, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop Protestant Episcopal Church, Davenport, Lowa. 








SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 


A valuable course of lectures on Evolution is being 
delivered in the Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. On Sunday 
evening of last week Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond gave 
the sixth lecture of the course, his topic being “The 
Evolution of Animal Life.” This subject was treated 
by Dr. Raymond in an original and admirable manner, 
and delighted a large audience. The course includes 
previous lectures on Spencer and Darwin, Cosmic Evo- 
lution, Evolution of the Earth and of Vegetal Life, 
and will be followed by others on The Descent of Man 
(to be given on January 13, by Professor E. D. Cope, 
of Philadelphia), Evolution of Mind, Language, Society, 
Theology and Morals, Influence of Evolution on Re- 
ligious Thought, Philosophy of Evolution, Effects of 
Evolution on the Coming Civilization. The lectures 
are delivered: on the second and fourth Sunday even- 
ings in each month. Pamphlet-programmes, with lists 
of books recommended for reading, may be had on 
application to the President of the Association, Dr. 
Lewis G. Janes, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 








THE CASE OF THE REV. H. 0. LADD. 


The Rev. H. O. Ladd, of Santa Fé, New Mexico, a 
member of Middlesex South Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers in Massachusetts, having requested the 
Association to investigate his worthiness to remain in 
fellowship and in regular ministerial standing with us, 
the Association has made a patient and careful investi- 
gation, hearing the statements and explanations of our 
brother and all the evidence accessible to us on both 
sides. As the result of this investigation we are com- 
pelled reluctantly and sorrowfuily to suspend our 
brother, the Rev. H. O. Ladd, from our membership 
for one year, and then, unless further evidence is pre- 
sented, his connection with us will cease. From the 
nature of the case presented we deem it our duty to the 
public to publish the above result of our investigation. 

The foregoing action was taken by Middlesex South 
Association at Boston, December 24, 1888. 

Attest, GEorGE M. ADAMs, 
Seribe of Association. 
[We have not before us the evidence on which this 





action was taken. We can only say that we have given 
the case as careful an inquiry as was possible here, ex- 
amining correspondence and accounts, and conferring 
with gentlemen thoroughly familiar with the facts, and 
our judgment as to the case does not agree with that 
implied in this action of the Middlesex South Associa- 
tion. Nor does it agree with the judgment of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of New Mexico, 
as expressed by their action.—Eps. C. U.] 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, of this city, has resigned 
his pastorate to accept the post of Field Secretary of 
the American Sabbath Union, which recently met at 
Washington. General O. O. Howard has also accepted 
a place on the Executive Committee, and the Rev. 
Dr. MacArthur a Vice-Presidency. An effort will be 
made to organize State Sabbath Associations in all the 
States. 

—A convention of theological professors was held in 
this city on Thursday of last week, and founded a “ Na- 
tional Academy of Theology.” These officers were 
elected: President, Professor James Strong, D.D., of 
Drew Theological Seminary ; Vice-President, Professor 
E. V. Gerhart, D.D., of the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa.; Registrar, Professor 
Marcus D. Buell, Boston University School of Theology; 
Secretary, Professor C. D. Hartranft, D.D., Hartford 
Theological Seminary ; Treasurer, Professor F. Gardi- 
ner, D.D., Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 

—The evangelical clergymen of the Ninth Ward, 
New York City, have, as a result of the Chickering 
Hall conference, decided to adopt the house-to-house 
visitation plan of city evangelization that has the in- 
dorsement of the Evangelical Alliance and has been so 
successful in Brooklyn, Buffalo, and other large cities. 

—The Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn will dedicate, with appropriate religious serv- 
ices, on January 6, its new house of worship. The 
church will seat over two thousand people. Ground 
was broken on May 15 last by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
R. R. Meredith. Mr. Schofiel, of New York, was the 
architect, and his design embraces the Italian order, 
with a square tower at the corner of the street. The 
door and windows have round arches and the roof is 
flat. It is supported by the Howe bridge truss, and 
will rest upon the outer walls, without any columns in 
the interior of the edifice to interfere with sight or 
sound. A large gallery fills one end of the building 
and the sides. Entrances are inclosed in the brick 
walls at the four corners. The materials are brick and 
stone, and the corner tower is 144 feet in height, with 
clock and bell. The windows are filled with stained 
glass, representing Bible scenes. The building will 
be lit with reflectors in the ceiling, which will be wired 
so that electricity can be used. The acoustic proper- 
ties have received special attention. 

—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of East Chester, N. Y., 
on Saturday observed the centennial anniversary of 
the first service held in its present church. 

—The Brooklyn Presbytery has decided to organize 
a new Presbyterian church at Lewis Avenue and Halsey 
Street, on January 15. The Rev. I. V. W. Schenck, of 
the Mount Olivet Church, has been called to the pastor- 
ate, and will be installed at that time. 

—At Plymouth Church (Brooklyn) prayer-meeting 
Friday night a letter was read from the Rey. Mr. Hal- 
liday stating that he has accepted a call to the Taber- 
nacle Congregational Church on Ocean Hill, and asking 
for letters of dismissal for himself and family. Mr. Hal- 
liday also referred to his long connection with Plymouth 
Church, and to the warm ties of friendship which bound 
him to Mr. Beecher, and which were never severed. 
He had officiated, he said, at more than two thousand 
funerals, presided at more than six thousand religious 
services, and made thirty thousand pastoral calls. Al- 
though the work had been arduous, it had also been 
pleasant. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Central Congregational Church of Newton, 
Mass., has decided to erect a new and larger church 
edifice. 

—The Congregationai Council held to consider the 
propriety of dismissing the Rev. C.*M. Sheldon, of 
Waterbury, Vt., in its decision says : “ The Council is 
unable to see any reason in the relations of Mr. Shel- 
don to his parish or their relation to him why the pas- 
torate should be dissolved, but, rather, strong reasons 
why it should continue. But, considering the strong 
desire of the pastor to accept a call to a new enterprise 
in Topeka, Kansas, accompanied with the conviction, 
on his part, that he is best fitted for that work and that 
the Lord calls him to it, on this ground alone we advise 
that the pastorate terminate with the third Sabbath in 
this month. At the same time we would express our 
strong conviction of the sacredness of the pastoral 
relation and raise the query whether it may not be a 
mistaken notion of duty, rather than the call of God, 
that brings so many useful pastorates to an early end.” 

—The Rev. Melven J. Allen was installed as pastor 
of the Congregational church in Holden, Mass., on 
December 20. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
W. V. W. Davis, of Worcester. A correspondent 
writes ; 


“This church has been without a settled pastor since 1876, 


the date of the death of the Rev. Dr. W. B. Paine, pastor 





from 1833 for forty-three years, and Trustee of Amherst Col- 
lege twenty-two years. The church has had a grand history, 
but for the last twelve years has had a stormy voyage and 
come near being hopelessly divided, but to-day is full of cour- 
age, and hopes to more than regain its former position. In 
these twelve years it has had six acting pastors. The present 
pastor succeeds Dr. Paine, and is the fifth in the nearly 150 
years of the history of this church. The installation was a 
‘red letter day’ for the church and town. All the churches 
in conference (Worcester Central) were invited and nearly all 
were represented. The church feels that with a new pastor 
and important accessions to membership, and a large company 
of young people, it is entering upon a new era of its history.” 
WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Congregational Club of Minnesota held its 
December meeting on Forefathers’ Day in the First 
Congregational Church, Minneapolis. The day was 
duly honored by the large company present, who lis- 
tened to short talks on the early days of the club, now 
ten years old. Afterwards papers were read by A. M. 
Keith on “William Bradford—Founding a Govern- 
ment ;” on “ Early Jurisprudence—John Endicott,” by 
Judge A. H. Young; on “ Priscilla—Social Life,” by 
Miss M. J. Evans ; on “ William Brewster—Religious 
Life,” by Rev. Norman Seaver, and on “ Pilgrim and 
Puritan,” by President Cyrus Northrop. 

—A letter from the agent in charge of the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation to friends in the East says that 
the Indians on that reservation are suffering greatly from 
the almost total failure of their crop, and that there will 
be great want, and perhaps actual starvation, unless 
they are furnished with provisions. The scholars at- 
tending the school, he also says, will be unable to con- 
tinue to do so during the cold weather unless they re- 
ceive donations of clothing. He adds: “If some of 
the good people of the East wish to donate clothing for 
children—boys and girls who will attend school this 
winter if they are furnished clothing—they should 
send it to Miss A. V. Lariviere, St. John, D. T., via St. 
Paul, M. & M. R. R.” 

—The Rev. James Petigru Boyce, LL.D., D.D., 
President of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Louisville, Ky., died at Pau, France, on Fri- 
day last. He was sixty years old, and left here last 
August for a two years’ trip to recruit his shattered 
health. He was the founder of the seminary, and one 
of the greatest leaders of American Baptists. He was 
President of the Southern Baptist Convention, a trustee 
of the Slater Fund, and held many important private 
and public trusts. He was born at Greenville, S. C., 
and had a wife and three daughters, who accompanied 
him on his travels. 

—The recent ordination by Bishop Howe, of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Charleston, S. C., of the Rev. 
E. M. Hollings, has some features of peculiar interest. 
Mr. Hollings is a colored man, the second who has taken 
orders in this diocese. A press dispatch says : “The 
event is significant as it bears upon the color war that 
has been raging in this diocese for the past ten years. 
This war, it will be remembered, led, two years ago, to 
the secession from the diocesan convention of most of the 
prominent delegates and several prominent clergymen. 
The difficulty was temporarily bridged over, but the 
fight is expected to be renewed in the convention of 
1889. The ordination of Mr. Hollings is remarked as 
a declaration of the clerical wing of the party that they 
intend to stand up for the rights of the colored breth- 
ren.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—F, E. Emerick, of Chicago, has received a call to the Pil- 
grim Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Jonathan Wadhams, of Ashford, Mass., accepts a eall to 
Talcottville, Conn. 

—G. H. Johnson, of North Amherst, Mass., accepts a call to 
Georgetown. 

—-H. A. Hanaford has been installed pastor of the First 
Church in Winchester, N. H. 

—J. A. Adams has received a call to the Warren Avenue 
branch of the First Church of Chicago, Il. 

—M. J. Allen was installed as pastor of the Church in Hol- 
den, Mass.. on December 20. 

—E. A. Hoffman, of Grafton, Ohio, has resigned. 

—R. C. Flagg accepts a call to Wells River, Vt. 

—R. M. Higgins was installed as pastor of the Hyde Park 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., on December 13. 

—J.G. Miller, of Manchester, Ia., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Charles B. Austin has received a call to the church 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
—J. MacAllister has received a call from the Highland Park 
Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 
James B. Macool has been installed as pastor of the Thirg 
Church of Camden, N. J. 
—A. M. Strong accepts a call to Carmel, N. Y. 
-W. T. Jagness has become pastor of the church at North- 
ville, Mich. 
—F.R. Farrand has been called to the First Church of 
Birmingham, Pa. P 
—J.S. Woodbourn, of Lower Tuscarora, Pa., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Edward Coan, pastor of Grace Church (Protestant Epis- 
copal), Brooklyn, N. Y., died on December 23. 

—M. Crosley, of Portland, Me., accepts a call from St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Springfield, Mass. 

—A.S. Rogers has been installed as pastor over the First 
Universalist Church at Salem, Mass. 

—Frederick Krecker, one of the oldest and best-known 
ministers in the East Pennsylvania Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Association, died at Norristown, Pa., on December 27. 

—G. W. Batchelor has received a call from the Unita- 
rian church of Lowell, Mass. 

—E. H. Cleveland, recently assistant minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church (Protestant Episcopal) in this city, has 
become rector of Trinity Church, Seymour, Conn. 











Books AND AUTHORS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE OF JOHN TULLOCH.’ 


“ Manly and fearless in intellect, reverent and con- 
servative in spirit.” These are the words with 
which Tulloch delineated the character of those 
whom he regarded as the highest types of English 
theologians—the middle men of the seventeenth 
century, neither prelatical nor puritanical. ‘To this 
class of philosophical writers he himself belonged, 
and if a new chapter were to be added by a dis- 
ciple to his volume on the progress of religious 
thought in Britain during the nineteenth century, 
his name would follow an illustrious sequence of 
Christian thinkers which began with Coleridge, and 
found its later representatives in Arnold of Rugby, 
Robertson of Brighton, Maurice of Cambridge, 
and Stanley of Westminster Abbey. He was a 
broad church man in the best sense. The excellent 
services which he was rendering to the cause of 
Christian liberty and Christian union, north of the 
Tweed, ran parallel to those which Stanley, from 
his unique position in London, was rendering in 
England. Both were leaders of religious thought. 
Like Stanley also, Principal Tulloch had many 
friends in this country. A few Americans, and 
among them the writer of this sketch, have walked 
about the ruins of the ancient castle and cathedral 
of St. Andrew’s under the magnetic influences of 
his personal guidance, charmed, as many other 
Americans have been charmed in Westminster 
Abbey, by the historic sense displayed by their 
escort, the keen appreciation, illustrated at every 
turn, of the processes by which the present has 
grown out of the past. Both writers visited the 
United States, Tulloch in 1874 and Stanley in 
1878. The writings of both have to some extent been 
reprinted in this country and have been widely 
read. 

But, however well this great Scotchman was 
known while living, he will be better known now 
that he is gone, for he has had the last, and we 
might almost say the highest, of intellectual good 
fortunes. His biography has been written by a 
most discriminating and appreciative hand. As 
Stanley was to Arnold of Rugby the judicious 
biographer, the friendly interpreter, so Mrs. Oli- 
phant is to Tulloch of St. Andrew’s. All the well- 
known graces of her style may be seen in this 
memoir. She has not been overwhelmed by the 
material placed at her command, nor has she 
thought it necessary to give every part of every 
letter that she quotes. But, like an artist, she has 
painted the portrait of a noble man, before time, 
the effacer, has dimmed the memory of his strong 
personality. But her portrait is not an isolated 
face. She has drawn the likeness of a man in his 
surroundings, and has shown us the theologian in 
his social, ecclesiastical, and educational duties. She 
has likewise described those circumstances of his 
life which led up to his career as an author. She 
has illustrated the estimate placed upon him by 
another writer, who said of him that he did more 
than any one else, except perhaps Dr. Robert Lee, 
to widen the National Church of Scotland; and she 


gives her own estimate of the man by saying that, | 
| scope. 


after the death of Dr. Norman McLeod, Principal 
Tulloch became, without comparison, the most emi- 
nent member of the Scotch Church. 

Born in Perthshire, in 1823, the son of the 
minister of Tibbermuir, “son of the manse,” as 
his biographer styles him, John Tulloch received 
his early education at St. Andrew's, where he 
came under the influence of Dr. George Cook, a 
leader of the party then called “moderate” in 
the Church of Scotland, and thence, in 1843, he 
went to Edinburgh, where he had the reputation of 
@ great reader rather than that of a great scholar, 
“with no enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge, but a 
‘ cheerful development, tempered by all the pleas- 
antnesses of youth.” Then came his examination 
for the ministry, when, according to the vocabu- 
‘lary of the Presbytery, “ all his trials were preached 
in the most satisfactory way,” but he was two 
months too young to be accepted. Twenty-one, 
says the biographer, “is surely young enough, 
under any circumstances, for a ministrant in holy 
things,” notwithstanding the candidate’s impatience 
for his license. Of his ordination in Dundee Mrs. 
Oliphant draws a vivid picture. All was “bare, 
austere, and plain,” in striking contrast “to the 
imposing accessories of a similar ceremonial in 





1 Life of Principal Tulloch. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford. $6. 
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England.” Soon after his ordination came his 
marriage to Miss Hindmarsh, an English lady re- 
siding temporarily in Jersey. The parties are thus 
described: “A* boy of twenty-two, with a small 
Scotch stipend, and nothing else to depend on; a 
girl of nineteen, without either money or knowledge 
of life.” Improvident as it seemed, it proved never- 
theless to be an ideal marriage. 

In tonsequence of an illness in 1847, Tulloch 
had a long holiday in Germany. Mrs. Tulloch was 
to have gone with him, “but the baby was, no 
doubt, a hindrance, and also the expense had to be 
taken into consideration.” Not long after his 
return he exchanged his city parish for the living 
of Kettins, “a rural parish lying soft and shel- 
tered below the Perthshire hills,” to which, through- 
out his life, “his thoughts went back tenderly.” 
Elsewhere, in later days, “ he still missed his poor 
people and the familiar converse of the cottage 
firesides.” Here is one of his stories of that 
period: “TI suppose, Janet, you think that nobody is 
likely to be saved but you and John,” said a pro- 
fane questioner to an old Cameronian. “ Aweel, 
sir,” was the answer, “I’m no’ that sure o’ John.” 

Literary work found its opportunities in the 
quiet of country life, and Tulloch appeared in the 
* British Quarterly ” as a writer on “ Pascal,” and 
then on “ Neander.” From that time on his pen 
was never idle, and his writings were always in 
demand. By the end of 1853 “ he had made him- 
self known by his work in the reviews to an extent 
quite unusual.” 

In 1854 Tulloch was called to the position of Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s, “an unhoped-for and unthought- 
of promotion, an amazement to everybody at the 
time, a standing wonder since, and perhaps of all 
university appointments made in that generation 
the one most perfectly justified by its results.” 
Soon afterwards another occurrence gave him wide 
renown. He received the second “ Burnett prize” 
(£600) for a treatise on “ Theism,” a prize for 
which more than two hundred persons had com- 
peted. In entering upon his new post, he delivered 
an inaugural lecture on the “Theological Tenden- 
cies of the Age.” 

The position of Tulloch was now assured. At 
the age of thirty-two he had won a place at the 
head of a theological school, which was most con- 
genial to him, and from which he was never called 
away, and as a Burnett prize-man he had won dis- 
tinction in theological literature wherever the Eng- 
lish language was spoken. These circumstances 
undoubtedly governed all his future life. He was 
from that time onward a leader in the Presbyterian 
councils, a student of educational methods, an ad- 
vocate of university reforms, and a philosophical 
writer with a strong bias toward the historical and 
biographical treatment of his themes. At frequent 
intervals new books appeared from his pen. His 
“Leaders of the Reformation” was printed in 
1859, and it was soon followed by a kindred work 
on the leaders of Puritanism, which included 
sketches of Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan. 
His most important work, printed in 1872, was de- 
voted to “ Rational Theology and Christian Philoso- 
phy in the Seventeenth Century,” an excellent book 
with an infelicitous title. Only those who have 
gone beyond the title-page have any idea of its 
It pictures the rise and progress of a re- 
markable group of thinkers, “varying from aca- 
demic recluses to men of action; from the chivalric 
and heroic Falkland to such an easy-minded and 
little-requiring philosopher as John Hales.” Mrs. 
Oliphant leads us to see that in this group of phi- 
losophers Tulloch discovered his own mental 
fathers and comrades, and she makes an allusion 
to the “kindred yet very dissimilar” group of 
Anglican pietists, the devotees of Little Gidding, 
lately described in the pages of “John Ingle- 
sant.” 

He also published a volume entitled “ Beginning 
Life” (addressed to young men), another on the 
“ Christ of the Gospels” (in reply to Renan’s “ Vie 
de Jesus”), and a brief memoir on Pascal. He also 
contributed frequently to the reviews, and now and 
then printed a sermon, one of which at least made 
a great deal of talk. It was entitled “ Religion 
and Theology, a Sermon for the Times,” and, partly 
because it was delivered in the presence of the Queen 
at Balmoral, and still more because of its liberal 
conservatism, it attracted wide attention. It is un- 
necessary in this place to dwell upon the c}arac- 
teristics of these various writings, for they are already 
well known to scholars, an:! are quite too important 
to be reviewed in this biographical sketch. 

From the mention of Tulloch’s writings we turn to 
some of the illustrations of his life which we find in 





the pages of Mrs. Oliphant. One chapter, the sixth, 
is devoted to university work, and it opens with a 
charming picture of “the little gray town with its 
rocks and ruins, the stately relics of a historico- 
ecclesiastical period now entirely passed.” Its 
fame, “ partly of letters, but I fear still more of 
golf,” has extended far and wide. It “stands 
upon its little promontory with all those charms of 
situation and association which make a place of 
human habitation most dear.” The society of St. 
Andrew’s is also described in a sketch which re- 
minds the reader of a sketch of Edinburgh life in 
the early Life of Edward Forbes. Sir David 
Brewster, in 1855, “was still enthroned at St. 
Leonard’s. At Westpark, Professor Ferrier and his 
Urilliant wife, the daughter of the great Christopher 
North, were living.” Many more celebrities were 
there. Now, perhaps, “the uative gayety, the ex- 
uberant fun, the freedom and frien ‘liness, min- 
gled with the best of talk upon all subjects, and a 
lively acquaintance with everything going on, which 
existed thirty years ago—no such very long period 
after all—has died away. It lingered longer in 
St. Mary’s than anywhere else.” 

The university legislation proposed by Parlia- 
ment took Tulloch and Ferrier to London in 1858, 
and we are given epistolary records of their course 
as sight-seers. A ball amused him; “ Lear’ was 
tiresome ; Frith’s “Derby Day” at the Royal 
Academy puzzled him; the House of Commons did 
not impress him; Spurgeon’s sermon was “ about 
the most real thing he had come in contact with for 
a long time—a wonderful display of mental vigor 
and Christian sense ; there is no doubt of the fellow 
—look as he may.” The academic glories of Ox- 
ford, as he saw them under the guidance of Jowett, 
were beyond description, but the deanery of Christ 
Church suggested a comparison between such splen- 
dor and his own humbler state. His first impres- 
sions of Paris are also given, where he went to 
preach in the Oratoire, the well-known Protestant 
temple. Montalembert, Thackeray, Madame Mohl, 
and Lady Augusta Stanley are among the names 
of the noteworthy people whom he met on this 
visit. 

All this part of the memoirs is very entertaining, 
as giving the fresh impressions of a man of mark 
who was introduced to many of the most prominent 
literary and political celebrities on both sides of the 
Channel; but Tulloch was hard at work during all 
his journeys, and the serious business of his life is 
constantly brought forward. It was in 1861 that 
his biographer first made his acquaintance—she 
draws a picture of one with whom “all was well and 
prosperous in heart and health and life.” “His 
cares had not been few, but there had been nothing 
in them to make him ’bate either heart or hope.” 

We shall not attempt io follow the biographer in 
the details which she gives (too minutely, we vent- 
ure to say) of the attacks of nervous depression 
which began in the end of 1863 and continued 
with interruptions until his death. Journeys gave 
him some relief—to Orkney, to Greece and Rome, 
to Germany, to the United States. In 1864 we 
find him planning a course of five years’ study, and 
the letter in which he unfolds this project to his 
wife is one of those “ confessions ” of a great soul 
by which the outside world obtains a glimpse of the 
aspirations and apprehensions that are in progress 
within. 

One chapter of the biography is devoted to the 
Renaissance of the Scotch Church, that remarkable 
renewal of life in the establishment which occurred 
after the disruption had carried away a large body 
of her ablest ministers, and left to the mother church 
the nickname “Residuary.” The efforts of Lee, 
McLeod, and Tulloch are well described. “The 
longing for freer air came with the quick growth of 
the renewed existence.” Here is a lesson to be 
read and pondered by those, Presbyterians or Epis- 
copalians, who would like to secure the outward 
unity of the Church of Christ, or who at least be- 
lieve in striving for the reunion of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. 

The chapter on Church and Country illustrates 
another phase of -Tulloch’s activity. The disestab- 
lishment of the Church of Scotland proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone was vehemently opposed by the 
Principal of St. Mary’s. He feared that the church 
as a national institution is dying out of the con- 
sciousness of the West, and he threw all the 
weight of his great influence as a liberal upon the 
conservative side of this discussion. His speech in 


defense of a national church delivered before the 
General Assembly is given in the memoir, and it 


shows with what vigor he opposed the demand for 
disestablishment. 


























Jan. 3, 1889. 


We must pass over the visit to this country with 
a brief allusion, because the story of it which was 
printed in “Good Words”’ is already familiar to 
American readers ; and we have no space to deline- 
ate the views of Tulloch as they deserve, on the 
subject of education in Scotland. We close our 
notice of this memoir of a truly noble soul with re- 
joicing that such a man has lived in our day, that 
we have seen and heard him, and that now, be- 
fore two years have passed since his departure, we 
are admitted to the confidences of his innermost 
life. “From the Queen on the throne to the lads 
on the links,” said one of his neighbors, to all Scot- 
land the news of his death brought unspeakable 
regret. In afew months more his wife died also. 
“The record is now accomplished and filled out of 
the two lives that are one—a record full of honor, 
sweetness, love, and praise. Their children rise up 
and called them blessed. To their friends the 
world is a much poorer place now that they are 
gone.” 





Gospels of Yesterday—Drummond, Spencer, Arnold. 
By Robert A. Watson, M.A. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25.) Mr. Watson’s point of view in 
this critique is broadly evangelical. He says of the 
incarnation of Jesus : “ We believe it to be the heart 
of the New Testament, the fulfillment of the hopes 
of mankind, the spring of all the life of the world’s 
new age. Though Messianic prophets disappeared. in 
the fire of criticism, our belief would remain.” And 
again : “ A righteous God, to whose will man is recon- 
ciled by the life and death of Christ ; a narrow way of 
faith and discipline for each human being; a divine 
judgment, and an immortal soul—from these concep- 
tions, as from a mighty root, has grown all that is free, 
strong, and fruitful in Western civilization.” We are 
careful to give these quotations in order that the 
motive of this writer’s attack upon the teachings of 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” may not be 
misunderstood. For, next to the criticism of Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics,” the criticism of what Mr. 
Watson terms Drummond’s “ Higher Biology” is most 
prominent. Beginning with some account of the reasons 
tor the great popularity of “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” Mr. Watson maintains that, all un- 
consciously, such high eulogy of the unvarying truth and 
authority of modern science as the book contains com- 
mits the author irrevocably to the rationalistie or Posi- 
tive method, his concessions to physical science being 
extraordinary, and to the last degree rash. He denies, 
and characterizes as intellectually confusing, Mr. Drum- 
mond’s fundamental position that natural and spiritual 
laws are identical ; claims that the first of the Profess- 
or’s natural laws, namely, gravitation, refuses to be 
led into the spiritual world ; condemns as misleading 
the chapter on biogenesis, and as one-sided the attempt 
to sustain a scientific position by the use of Scripture. 
The chapters on “ Death” and “ Degeneration,” with 
their inferences and conclusions, are declared to frame 
“a doctrine of human inability the most rigid that ever 
occurred to the mind of man, but utterly opposed to the 
omnipresence of the Holy Spirit, and to the conscience 
of right and wrong.” Equally caustic are our author’s 
strictures on the writings of Spencer and Matthew 
Arnold, and he is particularly severe upon Arnold’s 
“Gospel of Nature.” Hugh Miller once said of an 
author that in his argument there was an immense num- 
ber of “fa’en steeks ” (fallen stitches). Mr. Watson 
picks them up by handfuls in his survey of the teaching 
of the “Data of Ethics.” In writing of Matthew 
Arnold he is designated as “our Atropos—the wielder 
of the fatal shears,” referring to the effort of this 
apostle of culture to readjust theology to the require- 
ments of modern thought. The sweet and noble strains 
of his poetry, the real value of his life to literature, 
are not included in the disclosure of his theological 
failures and limitations. As a specimen of thorough- 
going critical work, Mr. Watson’s production should 
command the attention of readers who are familiar 
with the literature which he attacks. While they may 
not agree, they will at least admire the skill which puts 
the assailed on the defensive. 


Western China. A Journey to the Great Buddhist Cen- 
terof Mount Omei. By the Rev. Virgil C. Hart, B.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. Illustrated. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co.) In 1887 the Rev. Virgil C. Hart, a mis- 
sionary of the Methodist Church, and superintendent of 
the Central and Western China Methodist Missions, was 
directed to visit Chung-King, and reopen there a mis- 
sion which had been destroyed by the mob. After 
setting the mission upon its feet again, Mr. Hart pressed 
on to the ancient city of Chen-teu, near the frontier of 
Thibet, and famous as the birthplace of Laotze. From 
Chen-teu he visited the great Buddhist monastery of 
Mount Omei. Says he : “ Mount Omei is a center of nat- 
ural and artificial wonders the like of which may not 
be found elsewhere upon the globe. . . . Great Omei 
mountain is hundreds of li in circumference, rising 
11,000 feet, its highest point enveloped in everlasting 
clouds. Upon the face of the highest cliff, which de- 
seends straight to the water, is the famous carved Mi- 
leh Buddha in a sitting posture, and over three hundred 
feet [360 ft.] in height. . . . An ancient tablet informed 
us that this was the ‘ First of Mountains’? another tab- 
let over the great gate told us that we had reached 


. . . This celebrated monastery, the glory of 
Western China, dates as far back as the Tsin dynasty, 
A.D. 265, and was founded in honor of Pu-hsien, who 
is generally believed to have come from the spirit 
mountains of India on a white elephant.” The author's 
descriptions are graphic and tell of many curious things 
and customs. He writes of a land almost unknown. 
He evinces, however, more interest in Chinese art and 
curios than in Buddhist theology. It appears from his 
pages that his knowledge of the dialects of China, as 
well as his command of Mandarin, is exceptionally 
good. May we then be permitted to regret that Mr. 
Hart has not told us more of that strange mixture of 
Buddhism and Taoism which is the religion of West- 
ernChina? With the exception of some evidently fine 
translations of Buddhist hymns, this volume contributes 
little toward the settlement of vexed questions about 
Buddhist doctrine. As an account of a journey the 
book is satisfactory ; perhaps we ought not to expect at 
the same time a treatise upon religion, myth, and phi- 
losophy. 





Dr. O. W. Wight, whose work as a translater and 
editor is well known and highly regarded, under the 
title of People and Countries Visited in a Winding Jour- 
ney Round the World (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) describes with the skill of an intelligent traveler 
and a trained hand the salient characteristics of many 
of the foremost countries and peoples on the globe. 
The object of his journey, as stated by himself, was to 
observe every country in which an Aryan people have 
established a civil government, on the general principle 
that among the Aryans only are progress and liberty to 
be found. With this object he traversed Europe from 
north to south and from east to west, and extended 
his journey to Australia and New Zealand. These 
wanderings through many climes and among many 
peoples were unified by his purpose to study art, sci- 
ence, literature, and civilization as a whole. The lead- 
ing motive of his book, however, is political and social, 
and the endeavor to present accurate portraits of the 
chief nations of the civilized world as they appear to-day. 
He believes thoroughly in history as a revelation of 
Providence, and the result of his observation is to 
convince the reader that this belief rests upon a ra- 
tional basis. The volume is one of very great interest, 
and differs widely from the conventional book of 
travels. 


The Record of a Human Soul. By Horace G. Hutehin- 
son. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) If this 
is not a real autobiography, the writer has remarkable 
imaginative power. For the experience, though some- 
what morbid, is very typical of our age and very real- 
istically described. The conflict between traditional 
belief and a skepticism born of intellectual develop- 
ment has been not unfrequently pictured, as, for ex- 
ample, in the story of “ Robert Elsmere” or in the wife 
of “John Ward, Preacher.” What is notable about 
this little book is the solution of the problem suggested, 
the hint at least of the harbor which the storm-tossed 
soul finds at last. We can best indicate this by repeat- 
ing the author’s quotation from Helen Hunt Jackson : 

‘* In empty state 

My days go on, while false hours prophesy 

Thy quick return ; at last, insad despair, 

I cease to bid thee, leave thee free as air ; 

When, lo, thou stand’st before me, glad and fleet. 

And lay’st undreamed-of treasures at my feet.”’ 
We should criticise the psychology of the book, in that 
the author makes the revelation of truth to come 
through the emotions or feelings. The emotions do 
not teach us truth. The revelation comes through 
spiritual vision, through the sixth sense. 





In First Harvests, by Mr. F. J. Stimson, we have a 
series of brilliant pictures of contrasted phases of New 
York society, a procession of well-drawn types, and 
some clever social satire. The book is also suggestive 
in its revelations ef the causes of what is false and 
dangerous in our present condition—political, industrial, 
and sociaJ. No one can fail to recognize that the keen 
and analytical studies are the work of a close observer 
of great opportunities for scrutinizing the follies and 
foibles of fashionable life in the metropolis. But as a 
novel the book is at fault in that it undertakes too 
much. The story-thread is lost again and again in the 
reader’s mind, and the very strongest passages are 
those least directly connected with the plot. One cares 
very little for the love affairs of hero and heroine (nor, 
indeed, does he care for those persons at all), but he 
recognizes the justness and nicety with which are drawn 
the portraits of the Wall Street sharper, the solid mer- 
chant, the “coaching set,” the leader of fashion, the 
intellectually brilliant and morally bankrupt editor, the 
philosopher and socialist, and the labor agitator and 
anarchist. It is quite possible that some of these por- 
traits are “composite photographs.” (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Mr. Rider Haggard’s latest story, Colonel Quaritch, 
V. C. (New York: Harper & Brothers), is probably 
the least commendable of all his novels. In literary 
performance it is distinctly beneath the not very high 
level of his other stories ; in its attempted descriptions 
of English society life it is ridiculous in the extreme ; 
and in the buried treasure and ghastly skeleton inci- 
dents which seem inseparable from Mr. Haggard’s idea 





of imaginative romance it is rather comical than im- 
pressive. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—During the past two years Messrs. Routledge have 
sold 14,250 copies of one edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
writings. Another firm has sold 18,500 copies in two 
years. 

—That book of anecdotes and brilliant chat, Lord 
Stanhope’s “Conversations with the Duke of Welling- 
ton,” will shortly be brought out here by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

—The new Boston Public Library will provide space 
for 2,000,000 books. It is stated that in Spanish and 
Shakespearean literature no library in the world takes 
precedence of the Boston one. 

—W. B. Ketcham, 71 Bible House, New York, has 
in press a book for invalids, entitled “Sunshine for 
Dark Hours,” written and compiled by the Rev. Dr. 
Deems, pastor of the Church of the Strangers. 

—The December “ Magazine of Art” opens the new 
volume with a strong etching of one of Meissonier’s 
paintings, “ The Painter,” and with a very beautiful 
reproduction in black and white of Alfred Gilbert’s 
“Mother and Child.” We do not admire the interpre- 
tation of Samson and Delilah rendered by the picture 

of Solomon J. Solomon. 

—Professor Frank E. Morse, of Wellesley College, 
has prepared a “ Musical Calender” for 1889 on the 
pattern of that prepared by the same author for 1888. 
Each leaf contains four days with extracts from famous 
authors respecting music and notable musical dates, 
such as birth and death of prominent musicians. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., are the publishers. 

—A posthumous work of the lamented Sir Henry 
Maine, on International Law, is about to be published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The work was, fortu- 
nately, left in manuscript ready for the printer, except 
for some trifling editing of ambiguities. The sheets 
were seen through the press by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and Mr. Frederick Pollock, both of Lincoln’s Inn, who 
were appointed two of Sir Henry Maine’s executors. 

—We have received six hymn tunes, published in 
sheet form, prepared by C. Wenham Smith, the 
organist of Plymouth Church. They are adapted for 
use by a well-trained choir, or by a family circle the 
members of which have some familiarity with music. 
The harmony is somewhat difticult, but is fine. They 
appeared originally in “ Frank Leslie’s Sunday Maga- 
zine,” and may be obtained through the magazine or 
directly from the composer, who can be addressed at 
Plymouth Church. 

—The latest victim of literary piracy on a greai scale 
is Mrs. Ward. Of “Robert Elsmere” it is said at 
least 150,000 copies have been sold in this country with- 
out remuneration to the writer. It is a satisfaction to 
add, however, that none of these copies have been worth 
keeping. They have put in a very cheap and mean 
form a book of great power and of a really noble 
spirit. Until lately it has not been possible to secure 
an American edition which one would be willing to put 
in his library. This need, however, has néw been met 
by the publishers, Macmillan & Co., who have issued a 
new and handsome edition of “Robert Elsmere” in 
two volumes, convenient in size, printed in large type, 
and issued uniform in style with the handsome editions 
of Matthew Arnold and John Morley. 

—No more readable and entertaining article is found 
in “Scribner’s Magazine” for this month than Dr. 
George P. Fisher’s “ Ethies of Controversy,” in which 
the positions taken are illustrated by many anecdotes of 
famous controversialists. Another paper of distinct- 
ively literary merit is Mr. W. C. Brownell’s study and 
analysis of the characteristics of French women in his 
“French Traits” series. Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
writes the first of the new series of final papers, his 
subject being “ Odd Sticks ;” it recalls with wit and 
sentiment some of the eccentric characters in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. (Mr. Aldrich’s birthplace), before the 
era of railways. As to the illustrated articles, the chief _ 
are: that on “ Castle Life in the Middle Ages,” by E. H. 
and E.W. Blashfield, in which picture and description join 
to give a charming retrospect of medieval life ; the Key. 
W. E. Griffis’s “Japanese Art Symbols,” illustrated 
from drawings specially prepared for this magazine by 
Japanese and other artists ; and A. B. Ward’s “ The In- 
valid’s World,” a companion piece to this writer’s recent 
article on “ Hospital Life.” Altogether this is a judi- 
ciously varied and decidedly agreeable table of contents. 

—The most prominent feature of the January 
“Harper’s Monthly ” is General Lew. Wallace’s histor- 
ical drama “Commodus.” It paints with startling 
realism a picture of Rome in its most degraded days. 
Thestyle is sometimes turgid, and though there is plenty 
of dramatic motive, yet the literary quality of the play 
hardly atones, to our thinking, for the horrors of the 
subject. The article on “The Clergy and the Times,” 
by Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, deals with the impor- 
tant and timely topic of the present tendencies of the 
age as affecting the churches. The paper deserves, and 
will doubtless receive, careful reading. A new novel 
by Miss Woolson, called “Jupiter Lights,” begins, and 
gives promise of striking originality. Other papers 
and articles of note are Commissioner MacCarthy’s his- 
tory of the “Manufacturing Industry in Ireland,” 
sketching England’s legislative action in regard to our 
manufactures ; Charles Dudley Warner’s “Comments 
on Kentucky ;” Henry P. Wells’s entertaining illus- 
trated description of the habits of “The Beaver,” and 
Mr. F. C. Beach’s illustrated article on ‘ Modern 
Amateur Photography.” The departments are always 
good, but this month seem to us not quite at their best. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


EX-MAYOR LOW ON EXCISE BOARDS. 


The views of ex-Mayor Low upon questions 
of municipal administration carry with them so 
much weight, and his criticisms of the policy of try- 
ing to restrict the evils of the saloons through the 
discretionary power of Excise Boards are so fresh 
and vigorous, that we print almost in full the letter 
which he has recently sent to the New York Excise 
Commission : 


“ Hon. Daniel G. Rollins, Chairman of Excise Commis- 
sion: 

“Dear Sir,—The excise system of the State of 
New York as at present existing contains what I con- 
ceive to be one radical defect. That is tosay, our New 
York excise legislation proceeds upon the theory of 
restriction by discretion. I believe this theory should 
be abandoned for restriction by taxation. The theory 
of an Excise Board is that by its discretion it will 
restrict the number of saloons and discriminate as to 
the character of those to whom licenses are given. The 
movement toward high license is a confession that for 
the purposes of restriction the device of an Excise 
Board has been a failure. It will not be seriously con- 
tended that as to discrimination upon character it has 
been any more successful, certainly in our large cities. 
Meanwhile, see what the device of an Excise Board 
involves. It exposes the liquor traffic to the arbitrary 
control of three men, who by reason of this control have 
the right to say to all who wish to enter the business, 
you can or you cannot. This gives them power and 
influence over all the class who for any reason whatever 
wish to obtain a license. Again, when the license has 
been issued it runs for a year only ; the man who has 
taken the license makes his investment on the faith of 
it ; that puts him even more completely in the power 
of the Excise Board. You can readily perceive how 
influential the Excise Board may become with both 
these classes of people in the achievement of any polit- 
ical result they may be interested in. They have only 
to promise a license as a reward of carrying this pri- 
mary or working for that candidate, or to threaten the 
withdrawal of a license in the event of a refusal to 
carry out their wish, in order to turn their position into 
a most potent political instrument. That this often has 
been done is a matter of fact, and that it will continue to 
be done so long as restriction by discretion is the root 
principle of our excise laws, in my judgment, is not 
open to dispute. The Excise Board, therefore, is a pro- 
foundly disturbing political factor. In my opinion, if 
butchers and bakers were subjected to this arbitrary 
control, butchers and bakers would be compelled to be 
in polities precisely as the liquor traffic now is. Mean- 
while, the Excise Board does not restrict the traffic, 
because as an instrument for this purpose it is entirely 
ineffectual. If the Excise Commissioners are tempt- 
able by money, large sums of money are ready to cor- 
rupt them; if they seek political preferment, their 
position gives them great political power; if they 
are timid, threats are not wanting to compel 
desired action. Leaving out of view the strong 
disturbing element to which I have alluded, the best of 
men are liable to be influenced by whims and preju- 
dices as much as by discretion. The consequence of 
this is that the discretion of an Excise Board, when it 
comes before a jury in any of our large cities, in many 
eases takes to their view the appearance of favoritism. 
As an illustration, during my term as Mayor a man was 
arrested for selling without a license. When kis case 
came up for trial his counsel’s plea was this: It is 
true, he admitted, the man did not have a license, but 
that was not his fault; he had tried to get it, he had 
asked for it, and the Excise Board would not let him 
have it. Upon this statement the jury acquitted the 
prisoner. In my opinion, this suspicion of favoritism in 
the action of an Excise Board taints the law at every 
point under our present system, and is one very impor- 
tant reason why juries so seldom sustain the law. But, 


you may ask, what is the alternative ? I reply, re-. 


striction by taxation. Frame your State law on the 
same theory as the United States law; frankly abandon 
all pretense to restriction by discretion, and trust to the 
size of your tax or license fee for the restriction to be 
had ; let your law give to any man who pays the pre- 
scribed tax the right to do the business subject to the 
provisions of the law. This does away entirely with 
the element of favoritism, and destroys the Excise Board 
as a political instrument, if it does not entirely do away 
with the need of such a board.” 


Mr. Low continues by stating that licenses 
should be refused to those who have been convicted 
of crime, but that it is useless to try to impose any 
other justification as to character. 

These suggestions, of course, apply to cities; for 
the country districts Mr. Low would accord a large 
measure of local option. Indeed, he suggests one 
local option feature for cities, and that is that no 
license shall be granted to any liquor dealer except 
with the consent of the owners of the two lots on 
each side of him, and of the three lots opposite 
him and his two neighbors. This is certainly a 
sensible and reasonable suggestion. Whether or 
not the saloon is a public nuisance and therefore 
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should not be licensed at all, it is certajnly almost 
uniformly a nuisance to its immediate neighbor- 
hood, and every neighborhood ought to have the 
right to protect itself against it. 

Restriction by discretion certainly involves the 
difficulties which Mayor Low points out. But it 
may be doubted whether restriction by taxation 
does away either with the necessity or with the 
political power of such boards. The larger the 
license fee, the greater the pecuniary interest 
which the liquor dealer has in the retention of his 
license, and the greater the pressure which he can 
bring to bear upon those whose duty it is to revoke 
his license in case he violates the law. The licens- 
ing boards, at the same time, are given a political 
power proportionally great over the saloons whose 
offenses they ignore. In Omaha, Nebraska, the 
principal restriction is by means of the $1,000 
license, though a certain discretionary power is also 
given to the licensing board. In this city, accord- 
ing to an editorial in the “Bee” of December 10, 
the Excise Board has “exacted political support 
from the low dives, . . . and compelled orderly 
liquor dealers to support, with money and influ- 
ence, the very worst element in the city, and has 
used the liquor men to do the dirty work at prima- 
ries and elections.” The saloon will not be out of 
politics until it is out of existence. 





A SUGGESTED METHOD OF DEALING WITH 
THE SALOON. 


The liquor dealer affirms with considerable force 
of argument that prohibition is unjust, in that it 
ruins his business and depreciates the value of cap- 
ital invested. He asks, “ Am I justly compelled to 
pay a heavy tax to the State, simply because I sell 
liquor rather than any other commodity ?” The 
ordinary taxpayer asks, “Does the amount of the 
licenses paid equal the expense the business 
causes?” Why not, then, consider this question 
upon a strictly financial basis? It isa general law 
that if one man causes another financial loss, he 
shall be responsible for that loss. Why not apply 
this law to the liquor-seller? Let the public 
merely enforce the principle that whoever causes 
another to lose a dollar shall recompense him for 
the dollar lost. For brevity, the plan is presented 
in the form of an enactment. 

ArticLe I.—Every person keeping a saloon for 
the sale of spiritous or malt liquors shall give 
bonds in the sum of $—000 to promptly pay 
all indebtedness, according to the following ordi- 
nances. 

Art. II.—If any party sell of intoxicating 
liquor without thus giving bonds or the equivalent 
thereof, he shall pay all costs of prosecution and 
a fine of $10 for the first offense arising from 
such sale, $20 for the second, $40 for the third, etc., 
the fine to be doubled for each succeeding offense. 

Art. III.—Any policeman, or officer with police 
authority, shall receive $ for taking an intoxi- 
cated person into custody. 

[The party who furnishes the liquor is to pay all 
these fees. j 

Art. IV.—The court before which an intoxicated 
person is brought shall receive $ for his trial and 
$ for each subsequent hearing in the case. 

Art. V.—If an intoxicated person commit any 
misdemeanor or disturb the public peace, all costs 
of prosecution and the fine for such cases made and 
provided, shall be paid by the party who furnished 
the liquor. If imprisonment is a part or the whole 
of the penalty, the person who was intoxicated shall 
be imprisoned. 

Art. VI.—If an intoxicated person use violence 
against individuals or against property, the finan- 
cial responsibility for all costs and damages shall 
fall upon the party who furnished the liquor, the 
person intoxicated being subject to imprisonment 
according to the law. 

[ These two articles make the liquor dealer finan- 
cially responsible, the drinker personally responsible, 
for all misdemeanor. | 

Art. VII.—While a person is serving a sentence 
of imprisonment for a crime committed while in a 
state of intoxication, his family and all those who 
were dependent upon him for support shall receive 
from the party who furnished the liquor enough to 
comfortably support them, the amount and the dates 
of payment to be fixed by the court, the support to 
begin with the arrest of the individual, and cease 
when he is discharged from custody and able to 
support them himself. 

Art, VIII.—Ifa person, while in a state of intox- 
ication, receive bodily injury, the party who fur- 
nished the liquor shall pay for all medical care and 
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nursing, and support him and all dependent upon 
him as in the preceding article, until he shall be 
able to resume his customary business and labor, 
provided it is shown that his injury is owing to the 
state of intoxication in which he was at that time. 
If the injured person die, his dependents shall be 
supported until able to care for themselves or until 
death. All persons dying while under such care 
shall receive a decent burial. 

Art. [X.—If a person receive bodily injury from 
an intoxicated person, he shall be cared for and 
those dependent upon him shall likewise be sup- 
ported by the party who furnished the liquor, as in 
Article VIII. 

[A study of the amount paid for the support 
of the poor in towns and cities where liquor is sold 
reveals the fact that a large per cent. of it arises 
from causes covered by the three preceding articles 
and the two following. <All such cases may justly 
be regarded as liabilities of the liquor business with- 
out distinction as to the wealth or poverty of the 
individual who suffers. | 

Art. X.—If a person, by the use of intoxicating 
liquor, lose his occupation, the party who furnished 
the liquor shall pay his family and those dependent 
upon him an amount equal to his wages from the 
time of his discharge until he again finds employ- 
ment financially equal to that which was lost. 

‘Art. XI.—Ifa person, through the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor, is compelled to take a position pay- 
ing less wages than he has been receiving, or if he 
lose days’ employment, or if sickness result from 
the same cause, the party who furnished the liquor 
shall make up to the family and dependents of such 
a person the deficit in his monthly wages and also 
pay all expenses of medical care and attendance. 
If death result from the immoderate use of intoxi- 
eating liquor, the party who furnished the same 
shall be financially responsible as in the case of an 
injured person and his dependents in Article VIII. 

Arr. XII.—In any case where, according to the 
above rules, expenses and damages are due and yet 
the source from which the intoxicants were obtained 
cannot be definitely ascertained, the amount of such 
expense and damage shall be paid from the general 
fund mentioned in Article II. If that fund is not 
sufficient to meet all these expenses, the amount shall 
be assessed upon all the liquor dealers in the town 
or city known to the court ; such an assessment upon 
individual firms that have filed no bonds shall not 
carry with it the fine mentioned in Article II. 

[This article will necessarily win the co-opera- 
tion of all innocent dealers in fixing expenses and 
liabilities upon the proper individuals. If the plea 
of injustice is raised, it must be remembered that 
these expenses must be met, and the presump- 
tion is that the liquor dealers are the respon- 
sible parties. It is certainly more just to compel 
them to pay these bills than it is to throw them upon 
innocent taxpayers who, it is known, are in no way 
responsible. | 


These articles might need considerable modifica- 
tion if they were to be put into practical operation, 
but I believe this principle could justly be retained 
in almost every particular. B. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Waterbury “ American” calls our attention to a 
mistake made in referring to Connecticut as a State 
witnout a local option law. The people of the towns 
(though not, we believe, of the cities and counties) are 
permitted to vote yearly on the question of license or 
no-license. 


The New York Excise Board has held several inter- 
esting sessions during the last two weeks, but has ac- 
complished little. Dr. Crosby tried to secure the 
requirement of a very high Ticense fee for the sale of 
liquor at balls, and a regulation forbidding the use of 
sereens by saloons. In both he has apparently been 
unsuccessful, though the matters are not yet definitely 
decided. The liquor dealer on the Commission, Mr. 
Stern, was very much incensed when Dr. Crosby said 
that “the public desires to have the screens removed, 
because it wishes to know when there are violations of 
the law. If liquor-selling is an honorable business, it 
should be conducted in an honorable manner,” Mr. 
Stern maintained that ninety per cent. of liquor dealers 
would not sell to drunkards, and upon the statement of 
a wife will stop the sale of intoxicants to dissipated 
husbands. Yet by all means the most ill-tempered and 
disgraceful episode connected with the deliberations of 
the Commission was John Lloyd Thomas’s arraignment 
of Dr. Crosby for advocating the sale of beer, not to be 
drunk on the premises, during one hour each Sunday. 
Mr. Thomas said: “Before Almighty God to-night, 
and in the court of common sense, I impeach Dr. How- 
ard Crosby as a double-dyed traitor to his God, to his 
chureh, and to the American nation.” 
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JUST READY. 


Sunday-School Stories 


ON THE 


Golden Texts of the International 
Lessons of 1889. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


These stories are based on the Golden Texts 
of the International Lessons. The intention 
is not to enter upon the strictly theological or 
religious lesson of the day, but it is proposed 
in the story to give an application of the lesson 
in the events of daily life such as will be valu- 
able to each of the pupils in the Sunday- 
schools. 


" The first_volume, containing twenty-six stories 
January to July, lémo, cloth, price $1.00, will be sen 
to. any address on receipt of the price, by the pub 
ishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 
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Price, 15 cents by mail. 
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Piano Classics. Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classical Pianist. Song Classics. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
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Six elegant books of exceptional high musical charac- 


ter, with large collections of the best songs and pieces. 
Each $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 





Of quite equal beauty are the new 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 37 first- 

class songs by 30 first-class composers. 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 fine 

pieces by Wilson, Lange, Gilder, and others. 
POPULAR DANCE _ MUSIC COLLEC- 

TION. Fine modern Waltzes, Cotillons, &c. 
Price of each $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 





A pretty Gift Book is Gertrude H. Churchill’s 
Birthday Book of Musical Composers, 
$1.25, or sever Notes, from Famous Musi- 
y G. H.C. 
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kept at their branch store (J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 
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Frangois. Edited by George W. Cable. 
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By Charles de Kay. Illustrated. 

The Life of Administrative Ex- 
iles. 

By George Kennan. ‘‘ Mr. Kennan’s papers 
on the Russian Siberian exile system in The 
Century are attracting more'widespread notice 
than anything which has been written for 
many years. Indeed, we somewhat doubt 
whether anything was ever published which 
so attracted the notice of the whole reading 
world.”’ 

—NeEw EnGuanp Farmer, Dec. 15, 1888. 
Olin Warner, Sculptor. 

By Henry Eckford. Illustrated. 

An American Apprentice Sys- 
tem. 

By Richard P. Auchmuty, founder of the 
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Foote. 
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The West Point of the Confed- 
eracy. 
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By REV. DR. McCOSH, 


EX-PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


An excellent portrait of Mrs. Ward, the 
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part of the review, issued on Dec. 29. 
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FORMATION OF DIAMOND MINES. 


And now the most interesting 7 
tions present themselves. How did the 
South African diamonds ever get there ? 
How much deeper are we going down ? 
Are diamonds going to be found in as 
large quantities as at present? There 
are various theories as to how these mines 
have been formed, but all agree in attrib- 
uting them to voleanic action. They 
are all funnel-shaped, the sides of the 
funnel being composed of a dense igneous 
rock, known in miners’ parlance as 
“reef.” It is of a soapy nature, easily 
acted upon by the atmosphere, conse- 
quently most dangerous, as large pieces, 
in some instances weighing hundreds of 
tons, get detached. There are no means 
of shoring it up; and, without warning, 
these enormous slices will slide off into 
the working portion of the mine, burying 
the claims and sometimes killing the em- 
ployees. The whole of the funnel is 
filled with this “blue” ground, the reef 
sloping at various angles, but on an aver- 
age of one in fifteen. The theory is that 
in time the sides of the reef will meet at 
some great depth, supposed by some to 
be 1,000 feet, by others more ; and that 
then we shall arrive at the aperture 
forming the bottom of the funnel. 
Whether that hole will again expand into 
a further cavity, is, of course, matter for 
speculation. It should be remembered 
that the diamonds were not formed where 
they are. 

he hot liquid containing the diamonds 
was forced by some great cataclysm of 
nature through the solid earth, the bulg- 
ings in the sides of the mines being very 
soft and shaly, showing where the rock 
was not sufficiently hard to resist the 
enormous pressure. Now it has been ob- 
served that in Kimberley there must have 
been ten distinct upheavals; in Dutoit- 
span, twenty-five; in Bultfantein, three 
or four; and in De Beers, three ; and 
this has been proved by the varying na- 
ture of the ground. If one upheaval 
only had taken place, the center of the 
funnel wonld have contained one particu- 
tar kind of soil. As the miners go deeper 
a great alteration is noticed in the char- 
acter of the soil. 

They have actually found pieces of the 
top reef and top soil ata depth of four 
buudred feet. This shows that in the suc- 
ceeding upheavals vacuums were formed 
and the whole funnel became in a state 
ef tumult, the upper layers of oxidized 
earth returning to their ancient depths to 
give place to the other carbonaceous mat- 
ter, which by successive exposure to the 
atmosphere became oxidized and as- 
sumed the yellow color seen so frequently 
in the heath and embankments of rejected 
débris.—[Longman’s Magazine. 


HOW TO PROVE THAT THE 
EARTH TURNS. 


It has puzzled the heads of a good 
many youngsters to know how the earth 
turns round. A German educational 
journal published in Frankfort gives the 
following directions for proving that the 
earth “does move :” “ Take a good-sized 
bowl, fill it nearly full of water, and place 
it upon the floor of a room which is not 
exposed to shaking or jarring from the 
street. Sprinkle over the service of the 
water a coating of lycopodium powder— 
a white substance which is sometimes 
used for the purposes of the toilet, and 
which can be obtained at almost any 
apothecary’s. Then upon the surface of 
this coating of powder make, with pow- 
dered charcoal, a straight black line, say 
an inch or two in length. Having made 
this little black mark with the charcoal 
powder on the surface of the contents of 
the bowl, lay down upon the floor, close 
to the bowl, a stick, or some other straight 
object, so that it will be exactly parallel 
with the mark. Ifthe line happens to be 
parallel with a crack in the floor, or with 
any stationary object in the room, this 
will serve as well. 

“ Leave the bowl undisturbed for a few 
hours, and then observe the position of 
the black mark with reference to the 
object that it was parallel with. It will 
be found to have moved about, and to 
have moved from east to west—that is to 
say, in the direction opposite to that of 
the moventent of the earth on its axis. 
The earth in simply revolving has carried 
the water and everything else in the 








bowl around with it, but the powder on 
the surface has been left behind a little. 
The line will always be found to have 
moved from east to west, which is per- 
fectly good proof that everything else has 
moved the other way.—[Exchange. 





A GIRL AND A PUBLISHER. 


A publisher, writes Arlo Bates in the 
January “ Book Buyer,” told me the other 
day a bit of business experience which is 
mildly diverting. A young woman brought 
him a manuscript which after due con- 
sideration he expressed himself willing 
to publish in a paper, fifty cents series, 
paying the usual ten per cent. royalty. 

he young woman expressed herself will- 

ing to accept this offer, although she 
frankly said that she had hoped for better 
terms. 
“But,” she added, thoughtfully, “if it 
costs much to make the book, I should not 
think twenty-five cents would leave you 
a great deal of profit.” “Twenty-five 
cents ?” repeated the publisher, not at all 
understanding. 

“ Why,” explained she, “ there are five 
of us girls who wrote this together. Ten 
per cent. of fifty cents is five cents, and 
five times five is twenty-five. If it takes 
a quarter of a dollar to pay us five girls 
our royalty, that leaves you just the same 
amount.” 

The naiveté of the proposition so amused 
the publisher that he declares he was 
tempted to leave the error unexplained. 
He said, however : “But of course you 
can see that we shall not lose so much 
as we should if there had been ten of you, 
for then we should have to make the 
book for nothing and lose the booksellers’ 
discount beside. Really, though, I fear 
yon will be obliged to do with a cent 
apiece.” And his proposition was rejected 
with indignation, the amusing part of the 
story being that the lady who conducted the 
negotiations declared if there were only 
one author ten per cent. would do very 
well, but that anybody could see that it 
would not amount to anything divided 
among five people. 








—An old ledger has recently been 
brought to light in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
It belonged to a merchant of the sixteenth 
century. At the top of the inside board 
the bookkeeper inscribed the words : 
“God blis this buik and keip me and it 
honest.”—[ Louisville (Ky.) Recorder. 








CLUBBING RATES. 


We print below our clubbing rates 
with leading publications, for the con- 
venience of subscribers who wish to 
pay for several periodicals in one re- 
mittance, thereby saving time and 
money. Any communication as to 
change of address or complaint should 
be addressed direct to the publishers, 
as our responsibility ceases after you 
have received the first copy of any 
publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The 
Christian Union ($3.00) to the ciuB 
price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical 
not mentioned, write us and we will 


send you terms by return mail. 
REGULAR CLUB 
PRICE. 


American Agriculturist, . . 81 50 


2 Magazine,.... 300 275 
= Garden, ..... 200 1650 
Atlantic Monthly, ..... 400 350 
The Book Buyer. , ....-. 100 90 
Babyhood, ...+.++-+.+. 150 125 
Demterye. se we ee eee 400 350 
English Illustrated Magazine, 1 75 1 50 
i 6 ¢ & « 6 66 6 «) & 500 4650 
Harper’s Magazine, - «+ 400 350 
“a Weekly, ..... 400 350 
st Bazar, .«.+.- 400 350 
sd Young People, 200 4175 
Home-Maker, .......+ 200 175 
Lippincott’s Magazine,. .. 300 260 
Littell’s Living Age, .... 800 725 
Macmilan’s Magazine,. .. 300 275 
North American Review, .. 500 450 
Saint Nicholas,. ...... 300 275 
Scientific American, .. . 300 2%5 
Scribner’s Magazine, . . 300 2%5 
Wide Awake, ....... 240 210 
Youth’s Companion, New Sub- 
scriphon, . 2... 2 2 «> --«-+ 175 150 
Youth’s Companion, Renewal, . 175 1 75 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


This magazine puts on its best appearance 
with the new year. It is a great comfort to 
have a periodical in which the literary finish 
is what you find it here. Every writer uses 
good English. In point of style there is 
nothing in the language, unless it be Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, that compares with it. 
The first contribution is Mr. James’ new 
novel, “The Tragic Muse,” which intro- 
duces a party of delightfully drawn English 
people at the Paris Salon. Mr. Fiske treats 
“ Washingtor.’s Great Campaign of 1776” 
with a large grasp of the details, and tells 
the story with enthusiasm. ... There is 
another part of the ATLANTIC to which we 
must refer, and that is the literary criticism. 
The writer of the notices under the heading 
of “ Recent American History” reaches the 
Jinest and best treatment of the books which 
he has in review that has been given to them. 
. .. The next thing to be remarked is the 
extraordinary cleverness of the anonymous 
writing that goes under the head of “ The 
Contributors’ Club.” ... Mrs. Margaret 
Deland vindicates for herself the final re- 
serve of fame in showing the ability to write a 
clever short story, and Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith illustrates his power to draw pictures 
with his pen as well as his pencil in “ Palm 
Sunday in Puebla de Los Angeles.? Mr. 
Hardy’s “ Passe Rose” has reached the 
point where its interest is irresistible. .Take 
the ATLANTIC all in all, it is believed that 
a more even and satisfactory number has 
hardly ever been published. Mr. Aldrich is 
to be congratulated on having cgrried the 
ATLANTIC to the high-water mark of lite- 
rary success.—From the Boston Herald, 
Dec. 28, 1888. 
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The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





OF MEAT 


EXTRACT 
NX. B—enuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Bola y 


Storek Groce’ 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT O 


and Druggist: 
EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L'te’ London 





IBLE & LAND. Rev. James B. ConvVERSE, 
$1.00, post-paid. Morristown, TENN. 

Origen ary, as I ony a 12, “BP neces <~] a 

. en imely.” “* Willgo guide 

the public sentiment.’ 





B ‘infants and youne Gaia TO Cry Coen OF 
Infants and young dren. $1.50ayear. P.O. 
3,123, New Yorke Sold by at Woutlielees, 15 
cents a copy. . 











THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 


‘8 and 
Refiecto> Chandeliers 
every conceivanle use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 


25 and 27 No. lath St.,Philadelphia,Pa 











No. 1 Sult, 


Terry, $62. 
KG Plush, $68 





McShane Bell Foundry 
cunts SPST ede OE RAS an, 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 


- McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this pupcr. + Baltimore, Md, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y; 


facture thi 


Manu @ fine eof =" ‘ 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 9. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN Agen- 


cy, 8 se, N. Y., may be depended on to fur- 
nish suitable teachers, and to tafore s no others. 





OBBINS SCHOOL, 
Norfolk, Conn. 
A Home School, preparing boys and young men for 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, all the best col- 
leges and scientific schools. Instruction vigorous and 
thorough. The home beautiful, in a_ remarkably 
healthtul town, five hours from New York. Terms 
$400. The highest references given and required. 
Address, for circular and particulars, A 
REV. JAMES A. TOWLE, Principal. 





POMONA COLLEGE. 


The English and Preparatory Departments 
and the Freshman class of the College in this 
institution are now organized and under the 
care of most efficient teachers, The winter 
term will commence January 2, in a new 
building, beautifully and healthfully located. 
Students have room and table board at $4a 
week. Families, with children in school, may 
be accommodated. For particulars address 
Pomona College, Pomona, California. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Four Books Learned in one Reading, 
A Year's Work Done in Ten Days. 


A thorough system of memory training. 
Wholly unlike artificial Systems. - 
Speeking without notes. 
Mind wandering cured. 
Taught personally or by correspondence. 
Great inducements to correspondence 


classes. 

Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind Diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psy- 
chologist, J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, Richard Proctor. the Scien- 
tist. Hons. Judge Gibson, Judah P. Benja- 





min, and others. 
From the Chaplain of Exeter College, and Houghton 
yriac Prizeman, Oxford. 


: Coll. Exon. Oxon., Sept.. 1888. 
Dear Sir :—In April, 1885, I suddenly received notice 

that my ordination examination would be held in a 
fortnight. I had only fen (10) days in which to pre- 
pare for the Exam. should recommend a year's 
preparation in the case of any one so utterly unpre- 
pa as I was; but your System had so strengthened 
my natural memory that I was able to remember and 
give the gist of any book after reading it once. I 
therefore read Lightfoot, Proctor, Harold, Browne, 
Mosheim, &c., &c., once and was successful in every 
one of the nine papers. The present Bishop of Edin- 
burg: oo 1~ bhemg 7 vours, 

v.| JAMES MIDDLETON MACDONALD, [M.A. 
To eret.. Pane danny yk Ba eo Fifth ae wh. 

is System is thorou tau; 
spondence. Send for prospectas. J a 





ANTED SALESMEN. By the oldess 
" largest and best-known Nurserie 
in the West. ermanent positions, good pay 
Outfit free. STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo. 








INVALID ReLULING CHAIR. 
. ——~foud (Reclininz.) 
—r ~ mA Priceless Loon to 







those who are un- 


LARGE T FACTORY 
Soe ond best EHAInS t0 
Mention this paner. ios Sy 





Howard Chair Co.,) ewHavenCt, 
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UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


MONT, }® 


8in 





GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. &P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
Pe Rn Is: x DAVEN. 
5 INE UNCIL BLUFFS, WA: 
TERTOWN, SIOUX F 


SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds oi 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and iuxur; 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAG( 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and ?U 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIT) 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO anc 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegan. 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE, 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line tc 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daiiv. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, datiy 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. The popular touristlino tothe scenic resort: 
and hunting ane fishing grounds of the northwest 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverse: 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas: 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offer: 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 
Cen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE C 


ALFRED DOLGE 


We Use Soap, 





Felt Shoes 


AND 


Slippers. 

















DISTORTED HANDS will surely come te 
those who clean house and wash clothcs in the 
old-fashioned way—with soap. How can it be 
otherwise? You rub—rub—rub, and you ache 
—ache—ache. 
hot steam and odors which rise from the tub, 


NOISELESS, 








IT PUZZLED THE DOCTOR.’ 
Sceng : New York, at time of Blizzard. 
Puysicran : Here is a strange case indeed 
—it is really remarkable ; the man is dead, 
unmistakably dead, the limbs are frozen stiff, 
and yet the feet are warm.” 
NOTE.—It was explained a little later that 


You spend hours inhaling the | WARM, DURABLE. be | been wearing a pair of Alfred Dolge | 


PERFECT EASE 


| 


COMFORT 


| ts 
| PREVENTS RHEUMATISN 
AND COLD FEET. 











TRADE. 
MARK \ 


=: we 


\RRENIS | 
Celebraled | 
Pal Shippers , 


Send for Illustrated Price-List, 
Mention Christian Union. 


impregnated with the filth of soiled clothing, DANIEL GREEN & Co., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 





and with all this you have not obtained the 
best results. 

WITIIT PEARLINE a delicate woman can 
do a large wash. You do not have to rul 
yourself and your clothes to pieces. You dc 
not have to inhale fetid steam. When fnished 
you are not too tired tosee that your work is 
well and economically done, and that you have 
sayed many hours of woman’s hardest work. 
PYLE’S PEARLINE 

IS THE MODERN SOAP, 
Beware of imitations. 















BOWANS Reliched by Chiline 







For those 


HINDERCORNS. Hae me 
. 8t sur’ 
ately inafoet, Loe. at VFugRists, HISCOX&CO.,N- + WORMS. 





The best of all remedies for 
(nward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
ion, Exhaustion and all Stome 
ich and Bowel troubles, Also 
che most_ effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs. It promotes refreshing 

sleep, improves the appetite, 

overcomes nervous prostration, 

and gives new life and strength a 

tothe weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 

















or Webster's Dictionary, 
HE GREAT A) 
P.O. Box 289: 





Lawson Valentine Co.: 


GENTLEMEN,— We have tried the sample can of your 


60”? Flatting Varnish, and I be'isve it equal, 
some aaah , arior, to any we ever used. 


. Kress, Supt. Corning Carriage Co. 


CorninG, i. Y. 


and in 














SIXTY 


S 
I 
X 
T 
Y 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. 
sreatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
uP. orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
———— Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
d Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
y . Forfull particulars address 
MERICAN TEA CO 


81 and 83 Vesey St.. New York. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


The cabinet organ was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
foil in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 





f 
their organs OD FR CAM Siti= ‘ct at 
at all of the $22 TO $900. great World’s 


Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $22 to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 
perior to Jp j A oO Seite The 
recognize the high _excell- 
ence achieved GRAND & UPRIGHT by other lead- 
makersin the art of piano building, but etill 
superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
ear 1882, and now known as the “Mason & HamMLin 
Praxo peer gl by the -¥ — bps one — 
greatest le purity and refinement of tone, to- 
ther with g greatly increased capacity for standing 
tune, and other important advantages, 
Acircular, containing testi ls from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 
Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO 
MASON & HA MLIN ORGAN / CHIcago. 

















r Norwatx, Conn. 
Lawson Valentine Co. 

GentTLemen,—I have tried your ‘60°’ Flatting Var- 
nish, and think it superior to all others for working 
qualities and flowing level. UFUS TT, 
Painter for Horace E. Dann. 

















is the name and number of the 





Elastic Flatting Varnish made by 





the Lawson Valentine Co., Hunter’s 


Point, N. Y. Send for 





“SIXTY 
Testimonials on ‘SIXTY,’” being 








the opinions of SIXTY leading 





carriage makers who declare that 














| the best Varnish in the world is 























lapee Valentine Co.: 


—I have tried your ‘*50” and 


ing Varnish. Yours truly, 


Mezmen, Corn. 


ENTLEMEN. 
Flatt and like them very much. I did two large 
peace with the latter, and think I never used a better 


Louis PHornevr. 


“607? 


mK I pd 




















SIXTY 











Bostor, Mass. 
Lawson Valentine Co. : 

Dear Sm,—I am pleased to say “60” and “* 39” 
Varnishes are giving. very good results, and am in 
hopes that they will be as good, if not better for our 
work, than those I have been using. pmocttaly. 

J. THzopore Gurney, C. W. Gault, Supt. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 


It is a great pleasure to recognize in the multi- 
tude of kindly expressions coming to us at this 
season from our readers an intelligent appreciation 
of the aim and spirit for which and in which The 
Christian Union has been edited. As we intend to 
devote large space to current matters as they arise, 
we do not at this time make any special announce- 
ments for the coming year. It is enough to say 
that, with increased means and enlarged opportu- 
nities, The Christian Union will broaden its lines 
and deepen its hold upon its work. It will endeavor 
with perfect courage and in perfect frankness to 
deal with its readers as candid, honest, self-respect- 
ing men deal with each other, conceding nothing to 
prejudice, nothing to ignorance, nothing to self- 
interest, but placing the relationship on the higher 
plane of mutual disinterestedness, intelligence, and 
love of truth. In this spirit it will make itself more 
and more the exponent of the most progressive and 
intelligent opinion of the country. 

The general editorial management of Dr. Abbott 
and Mr. Mabie does not need characterization here ; 
it is already known to the readers of The 
Christian Union by the results of past years. The 
editorial force of the paper has never been so well 
organized as at present. The Home and Young 
Folks, under the editorial direction of Mrs. L. W. 
Betts, by its variety, freshness, and vigor has stead- 
ily commended itself to an increasing constituency 
of readers, who do not fail to recognize the success 
of the effort to deal even-handed with the social, 
educational, and industrial problems which women 
are called upon to solve, and with the perplexing 
domestic and household questions which confront 
Mr. Charles B. Spahr’s 
contributions to leading periodicals on industrial 


them from day to day. 


questions have borne the stamp of thorough train- 
ing, entire competency, and great earnestness of 
Mr. R. D. Townsend’s thorough editorial 
training and experience and his wide knowledge of 


purpose. 


books and journalism have made his work on The 
Christian Union in various departments of great 
value both to its editors and to its readers. Mr. 
Ripley Hitchcock, whose competency needs no 
emphasis here, will give our readers full accounts 
of all significant or interesting art movements ; and 
Mr. Edward Irenzus Stevenson, whose qualifica- 
tions in the field of musical criticism are widely 
known, will write the current history of all that is 
significant in that field. In the Sunday Afternoon 
Dr. Abbott will continue his interpretation of the 
International Lessons, and Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller will furnish the Home Talks, a work in 
We 
shall print during the coming year a larger number 


which she has been peculiarly successful. 


of representative sermons from the leaders of the 
pulpit among all religious bodies than ever before. 
A weekly discussion of the topic for the Christian 
Endeavor Society will be a feature of Sunday After- 
The department of Books and Authors will 
fill a larger space than ever, and will become more 


noon. 


and more a consensus of expert opinion on all lit- 
erary questions. In its various editorial depart- 
ments The Christian Union will secure the co- 





operation of the most competent writers on all 
questions involving special knowledge. 








HOW TO WRITE A GOOD LETTER. 


A letter, whatever its faults of expression, is a good 
one if it makes the reader feel that the writer is speak- 
ing with the pen out of the fullness of the heart, not 
composing something to be read. When we hear that 
Lady Duff Gordon said, “I never could write a good 
letter, and unless I gallop as hard as I can, and don’t 
stop to think, I can say nothing, so all is confused and 
uncorrected,” we feel sure that her letters are agree- 
able reading. When Swift wrote to Lord Bathurst, 
“TI swear your lordship is the first person alive that 
made me lean on my elbow while writing to him, and 
by consequence this will be the worst letter that I ever 
writ,” we expect to find Swift in his correspondence. 
When, on the other hand, we are told that Lord Orrery, 
Swift’s “noble biographer,” made transcripts of his 
letters, “ following regular rules of composition,” add- 
ing chapter and verse for model, and “ pointing out the 
elegance of his own conceits,” we are glad that Lord 
Orrery does not write to us. When we read that the 
letters of Mr. Day—the man who talked like his own 
“Sandford and Merton ”—were written as fast as his 
pen could move, and nevertheless are so rhetorical as 
“to give the idea of their being composed with great 
care,” we are thankful that we are not obliged to read 
them.—[Professor A. S. Hill, in “ Sleepers Magedion a 
for January. 








OF GOING TO LAW. 


Law has been called a luxury, but surely more with 
a view to its cost than to the pleasure men can derive 
from recourse to it. Save in very exceptional cases— 
such as the settlement of a great question of principle 
in which whole classes may be involved, and in which 
the parties to the case are really representative individ- 
uals, through which circumstance personal bias or ani- 
mosity are largely removed from them—law is the 
resort of the foolish and imprudent. In nine cases out 
of ten of mere litigation, narrow-mindedness and ill- 
temper have much to do with it, and, once in, the whole 
machinery seems contrived, by a hundred little arti- 
fices, to fan the flame rather than to allay it. We 
gratefully remember, as a relief to the depressing 
story of what we may call legal-hunger, the case of Mr. 
Thomas Brassey, who, in all his long experience as a 
contractor, engaged in most extensive and complicated 
transactions, only once allowed himself to be led into a 
lawsuit, and that, he tells us, was in the case of a 
Spanish railway in which, unfortunately, he had a 
partner who would not rest satisfied without recourse 
to law on some point in dispute. Mr. Brassey declared 
that he would not enter on another lawsuit in any cir- 
cumstances whatever ; his conviction being that, even 
if you won your case, it would not repay you for the 
loss of temper and of peace of mind, the strength 
taken from your business, and the general disarrange- 
ment in your affairs consequent on such a process. 

Sir Walter Scott, who knew well what going to law 
means, being himself a lawyer, hasembodied for us the 
passion for law which grows with what it feeds on in 
the person of Peter Peebles; and Charles Dickens in 
nothing showed more humor and more sympathy than 
in his most graphic pictures of the characters who, like 
ghosts, haunted the old Chancery Courts in London. 
And George Eliot in the “Mill on the Floss” well 
illustrates the absorbing power of the law mania, even 
on minds otherwise so strong and healthy as that of Mr. 
Tulliver : 

“es What I want, you know,’ said Mr. Tulliver; ‘ what I 
want is to give Tom a good eddication ; an eddication 
as “ll be a bread forhim. That was what I was thinking 
of when I gave notice for him to leave the academy at 
Lady-day. I mean to put him to a downright good 
school at Midsummer. The two years at th’ academy 
’ud ha’ done well enough, if I’d meant to make a miller 
and farmer of him ; for he’s had a fine sight more 
schoolin’ nor I ever got : all the learnin’ my father ever 
paid for was a bit o’ birch at one end and the alpha- 
bet at the other. But I should like Tom to be a bit of 
a scholard, so as he might be up to the tricks o’ these 
fellows as talk fine, and write with a flourish. It ’ud 
be a help to me with these lawsuits, and arbitrations, 
and things. I wouldn’t make adownright lawyer o’ the 
lad—I should be sorry for him to be a raskill—but a 
sort o’ engineer or a surveyor, or an auctioneer and 
vallyer, like Riley ; or one o’ them smartish businesses 
as are all profits and no outlay, only for a big watch 
chain and a high stool. They’re pretty nigh all one, 
and — not far off being even with the law, J be- 
lieve. For Riley looks Lawyer Wakem i’ the face as 
hard as one cat looks another. He’s none frightened at 
him.’’ 








An Astral Echo.—‘ My, what a wet night it is!” 
said Venus to Minerva, “and how faint the Milky Way 
is !” “Yes,” replied the Goddess of Wisdom. “That 


clumsy Big Bear has upset the Little Dipper, and a 
good deal of the water has dropped into the Via Lac- 
tea.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market for the week has 
been more active in anticipation of the 
payments to be made by banks and trust 
companies on the 1st of January. These 
institutions are always obliged to. call in 
a large percentage of call loans two or 
three days in advance of the 1st, in order 
to be prepared to meet these "dividend 
and interest payments then due, and for 
which they have been provided with 
funds by the various corporations and by 
State and city governments. This money, 
thus paid out by the banks, or most of it, 
soon finds its way back into the banks 
through the medium of individual ac- 
counts, as it is by private investors, 
largely, that it is received; so that, while 
for a se days the money market is some- 
what disturbed, the old condition is soon 
resumed, and thee bank deposits are re- 
plenished by the return of the same funds 
through the different channels wherein it 
has been paid, for the American people are 
too alert and enterprising to lock their 
money up at home or in private boxes or to 
put it into old stockings, as is often done 
in the countries of Europe. Our funds here 
are kept in circulation, and the banks are 
the mediums through which they circu- 
late. The rate for discount in the open 
English market is decidedly ag ae 
but very little specie has been shi 
from here this week. The Bank of [a 
land has been in receipt of funds from the 
interior and from Russia during the 
week, and has gained considerably in its 
holdings, while the rate here has risen so 
that for exceptional period during one or 
two days as high as eight per cent. has 
been paid on call for money, though 
the average rate has not been over 
four to five per cent. in the Exchange, 
while some of the banks have raised 
the rates to five per cent. All this is 
temporary, and very soon after New 
Year’s the rate will probably return to 
from two to three per cent.; for we have 
ample funds—indeed, a superabundance 
asarule. The Bureau of Statistics has 
given the November figures for exports 
and imports of merchandise, which are 
favorable to exports ; the excess of the 
latter over the importations for the 
month from all portsis, in round figures, 
$22,500,000. This excess is something 
over $7,000,000 larger than for Novem- 
ber of 1887, due to about $600,000 
larger exports, and over $6,000,000 ‘less 
imports. The reports for this last week 
at this port as well as for the previous 
weeks of this month indicate a large 
excess for December. The favorable 
movement is largely in the increased 
cotton and corn exports. Wheat is still 
too high for shipment from our ports 
here, but the California wheat is being 
shipped in large bulk. The rapid decline 
in the prices of wheat at Chicago and here, 
due to the breaking up of the bull specu- 
lation, will soon, however, lead to a heavy 
export movement of this cereal. 

The declaration of dividends on all of 
the dividend-paying Vanderbilt stocks, 
during the week past, has met all of the 
expectations of the holders of these shares. 
The New York Central Company, while 
only paying one per eent. for the quarter, 
made an exhibit showing that it had 
earned about one and three-eighths per 
cent. for the time, and the directors 
passed a resolution indicating their pol- 
icy to declare at the close of the fiscal 
year of the company an extra dividend 
out of the surplus for the year. This 
resolution will tend to reassure holders 
of this stock, here and abroad, of the con- 
servative disposition and management of 
the company, and, also, of the desire to 
givethe shareholders the benefit of any 
improved condition which may result 
from anticipated increased earnings. 

The Lake Shore road makes a 
showing of having earned 6 46-100 
per cent. on its stock for the year 
over all charges and betterments, and 
in declaring its second semi-annual divi- 
dend for the year of 2 per cent. it, in 
addition, declared an extra dividend of 
1 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the 
year, which leaves a surplus of $721,324. 
The usual dividend of 2 per cent. semi. 
annual was declared on Michigan Central, 
1 14 per cent. semi-annual on Canada 
Southern, and a dividend of 1 1-4 per 
cent. on C. C. C. & I. Co.’s stock, which 
is the first in five years on the latter. 
The tone of the stock market is good, and 
prices are very well maintained at an ad- 


vance in all of the Vanderbilts and in 
several of the coal shares. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.. .$1,287,000 

Specie, decrease............ 1,246,000 
tenders, increase...,.. 156,400 

Deposits, increase........... 14,700 . 
e, decrease... “ee 095, 275 


This leaves the ohn: reserve at over 
$8,500,000. Money closes three per 
cent. WALL STREET. 








STOPPED BY-A MOUSE. 


Did any one ever imagine a mouse 
could stop a railway train? Neverthe- 
— it was done recently near Modena in 

tal 

On the Italian railroads an electrical 
apparatus, upon the departure of a train 
from any station, rings six strokes upon ‘a 
gong in the next station. The station- 
master at Capri, hearing his gong ring 
three where there should be six, immedi- 
ately suspected something wrong and 
ordered up the electric signals of warn- 
ing. The train, by this time under full 
headway, came to a dead stop. 

Then began a transfer of telegraphic 
messages, the passengers anxious to know 
what was the matter. Everything was 
right on the line, and the train after 
considerable delay was ordered forward. 

The station-master thought it might be 

well to look into his gong, and there 
found, stuck fast between the cogs of the 
electrical apparatus, a poor little mouse. 

The unhappy animal happening to be 
in the interior of the clock when it 
“struck one,” attempted to run down, 
but was caught between the murderous 
wheels. His little body was big enough 
to stop the whole apparatus, and conse- 
quently the train as well.—[Exchange. 








United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVE g TORS. 


All stocks and bon on the New roe 
he eae er sold on commission 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 





Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 
EE ae a 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors ds to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to .nvestor. 
Address 
£. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by ission to The Christian Union or 
the * Inde .? New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, ‘San Antonio, Texas. 


Joun«F Burt«X=Co. 
BANKERS, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 
ECEIVE deposits and transact a general 
banking business. 
Real Estate investments for non-residents 
on joint account a specialty. 
Farms and City Loans. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCE—Wnm. A. Erving, Sec’y Hart- 
ford Co. Mutual Fire Ins. Hartford‘ 
Conn.; W. C. Tillson, Cashier Tas Na- 
tional Bonk, Kearney, Neb. 


y) YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Beinn gsdored gto inte 
pee INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, rate of interest consist- 
opt with . Ask for information of 











te emp ae 


The \Wfiddlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. DEB ENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


ntures. 
Chartered 1. and ont Sas always been under the 
0. cuT Bank COMMISSIONERS. 
“The amount of eon. ‘which this Company can issue 
or rantee is limited b A ng 








nsurance Companies, her Corporations 
and Trustees have invested pa M on these securities. * 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 


2 





BRANCH OFFICES 
54 meme Bubiive. Boston. 512 Walnut - ty Phila. 
R. Jonnson, New York Agen 
With Gilder e Farr, 31-33 soe Street. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Annual 

Sem: nerent. Negotiated by W 

Sree INVESTM O., in sums of #200, —- 
upwards. Paes Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 
without c e. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. teen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. a. ide connections. Refertothe “ C 
alist. md for Form, Circu 
before “ w invest elsewh 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ongregation- 
» and references 





SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN = MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


S AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,00C 
Surplus, 400,47c 


Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,47C 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


16 epee a agereg ting $11, 768 815 
e913 roy in force, - 6,358,162 


pa - 5,410, 656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid toinvestors - - . : 8,756,151 
We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer 
‘We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for onal ee 
Fuil information furnished 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE £0., 
\ LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DIC“INSON, 319 Broad 








HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Allows interest on deposits. The longer the time the 
higher the rate. Also, interest on balances of active 
accounts of merchants and Lange subject to check 
as in any bank; lends money on promissory note 
} anoge dower, and accepts N ew York Cityor Brook- 

ye sarees © rst mortgages with title guaranteed 
wo c0 teral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and guardian, under 
wills, for the fixed statutory charges ; also, as 


j= 


trar, tee, transfer and financial agent Song States, 
cities, towns, railroads, and other co ration and 
for real estate ae es with coupon bonds in New 
York, Brooklyn, and where. Collect rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 
TRUSTEES : 
Garrett A. Van Allen, | John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden, John Van Voorhis, 


W. W. Van Voorhis, 
Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
James Roosevelt, 
puguseus Van Wyck 


Henry W. Bookstaver Vanderhorst K t, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, ? Henry W. O. Edye, a 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 


Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 


poseet B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
OHN D. ERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO W. VAN SICLEN, souruimnnaic 





EO. H. LEWIS, Preat. Capital paid up, _— $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital authorised, $400,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, 1OWA. 


Negotiates firs at Mestanae Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
BL Pres’t of Nat’} Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. : 
emple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 





Hon. M. L. Morviaon, Treas., Peterborough 
N “25 Rev. apnob bt. Hume, Ahmednager, ied: 
Prof. HA Newton, fies Haven, Conn. . New- 


ton. iki N. Y.. and manv others 


BUSHNELL & BUSANELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- - 
terest Coupons collected. 


REFERENCES: 


First National | og he and St. Paul National Bank, 
inn., an 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination _ 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 











oF} 


FOr a Conservative Investment 


nothin: a a he goog me! than 7% Farm — 
Rees teed by the Guarantee Loan 
Compan y of pot Wyandotte f 8t. "Kansas City, 
Mo. Authprized Capital 2, F400, 008 ‘pad 
(000. Mr. John Hall, o ‘Ann, N. Prost ent; 
ner. 8._ McKean. ee Fone be : 
M. Root, Genel, Vt., Eastern D: rectors, 
a ents. Other “Agents are: M. W. 
aprings om .; Buck & Skinner, 
B New York +4 Marke rimes, 
1,151 Fulton St., Brooklyn, a ight & Put- 
nam, Rome, N.Y.; : King, 2 Providence, 
R. 1.; Fred. B. ae Providence, BRL36 
Freeman, Syracuse, M. Groesbeck, 
Fort Ann, N. Y.; John M. Freeman, 11 Exchange 
a: Portland, Me.s Albert A. Clark. Middletown 
Springs, Vt.; John F. Gifford, Coila, N. Y.! 
8. Cross, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Address any, 
‘of the above named for further information 
whether you wish to invest or not. 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 



























ABSOLUTE SAFET™. SAFETY. 








Topeka, Kan. 
\ SHIRE ars BOSTON, MASS. 
= DR aa S- Agener, = AYES & CO., 
1 Broadway. 
r annum mortgages on mortgages om prods ti 
J te. Loans a prover. b: “" came 
gations! yd Barr "0 s EYERENCES 
AST EST. Gerreupen 
ted. Address wae 7g 


ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 





AFE AND PROFITABLE 





CAPITAL 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS, 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 


experience. © investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 


day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $5 


and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 

anks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

71 State St., Albany, N. Y 40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 

102 South 4th St. “Phil ladelphi a. 35 Congress St. ,Boston 


Money is lent here by eastern 
er who have no more con- 
cern for their loans than they 
have for to-morrow’s sunrise. 

Why? 

Because they know their 
lender. 


We send a pamphlet free. 


Tue Kansas Crry Investment Cow pany, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hz ampshire. 


ANHATTAN ‘SAVIN Gs INSTITUTION, ’ 


New York, Dec. 24, 1888, 
75TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending on the 
3lst inst., at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after the 
third MONDAY in January next. 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 





Cc. E. ALFORD, Secretary. 
R. 8. HAYWARD, Assistant Secretary. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—For generations a certain Japanese 
family has had a box into which they put 
percentages. Said one of them: “If I 
want to buy a garment that costs one dol- 
lar, I buy it for eighty cents ; or en a 
feast that would cost five dollars, give 
it for four dollars ; or to build a house 
for one hundred dollars, I build it for 
eighty, and put the balance in the box. 
At the end of the year we meet, open the 
boxes, and give the contents to the poor. 
It costs us some self-denial, but we are 
always prosperous and happy.” They 
call this worshiping “The Great Bright 
God of Self-Restraint.” 

—Mr. Stuart Cumberland, the mind- 
reader, tells this story about Isabella, the 
ex-Queen of Spain. He was experiment- 
ing with her in trying to discover an 
article hidden in another room ; and, of 
course, was anxious that she should con- 
contrate her thoughts on the article and 
where she had hidden it. All went well 
till they had passed the corridor between 
the apartments, when suddenly it came 
into her Majesty’s head to tell the thought- 
reader a bit of gossip which she had just 
heard. Afterjthis was done, “ By-the-by,” 
she said, “I was to keep thinking of 
something, was I not? What is it ?” 
No wonder the experiment failed. 

—Anamusing instance of hero-worshipis 
related in London. It concerns Mr. Glad- 
stone and is told of a workingman. The 
latter not long ago entered a public 
library and asked for a book. On being 
questioned as to what he would like, he 

replied that he wanted “’Omer.” The 
assistant’s next inquiry was whether he 
would have a Greek text or a translation, 
to which he received the following reply : 
“T don’t know nothing about a Greek 
’un ; what I wants is to read what Mr. 
Gladstone reads.” After half an hour’s 
reading (with his fingers stuck into his 
ears, to insure against interruption) he 
said he thought it was “rum sort of 
stuff,” and went out. He has not since 
returned to finish it. 

—An exchange advertises a book which 
contains a denominational sermon en- 
titled “ Others may be right or may be 
wrong ; we are right, Be cannot possi- 
bly be wrong.” That is a comfortable 
platform, whatever else may be thought 
of it. 

—Oh, Mrs. Watts, you should join our 
literary society!” “Should I?” “ Yes, 
indeed! We study and learn so much. 
Last meeting we took up Carlyle’s 
quarrels with his wife.” “It must have 
been interesting.” ‘Very. Next morn- 
ing we shall investigate the private life 
of Goethe and his love affairs.” “How 
instruetive !” “ Yes ; and we have found 
out everything about Poe’s dissipation 
and disreputable conduct, and purpose 
soon to ae. | investigate the im- 
moral actions of Voltaire.” “Indeed !” 
“Oh, there’s nothing like a literary 
society to inerease one’s culture. You 
ought to join.” 

—A Dutch missionary in Africa bought 
a negro boy two years old, who was deaf 
and dumb, for six pounds of salt. On 
account of his infirmity, but for the inter- 
position of this missionary, the child would 
have been put to death. He is now a 
oe in the institution for deaf-mutes at 
Maestrict. 

—* And now, little girl,” said a Sun- 
day-school teacher, “you may tell me 
about the Epistles.” A little girl held up 
her hand. “Well,” said the teacher. 
“The Epistles,” said the little girl—“ the 
Epistles are the wives of the Apostles.” 
—{ Boston Journal. 

—An English organ-builder was one 
day asked “what was thought of Mr 
Blank as an organist. 

-* Sir,” he said, with mock solemnity 
“he is a very respectable man.’ 

‘Yes, I have no doubt of that, but I 
ant to know how he ranks as a per- 
former on the organ.” 

“Sir, he-is a most exemplary man, and 
one who plays as though he were also a 
charitable man.” 

“Now would you mind telling me 
what you mean by saying he performs 
like a charitable man.” 

“Well, if I must be explicit, Mr. 
Blank plays upon the organ as though he 
did not let his left hand know what his 
right hand was doing.” 

—Lord Magheramorne is the present 
name of a gentleman who was Sir James 


McGarel Hogg before he accepted a peer- 





age from the Marquis of Salisbury. His 
new title has proved something of a 
puzzle to his friends, and is the despair of 
the footmen. The story is now told that 
a few evenings ago he went to dine at the 
house of 4 very old friend, where he was 
perfectly well known to the servants, 
and told the man at the drawing-room 
door to announce “Lord Maghera- 
morne.” The man hesitated for an in- 
stant, evidently floored by the name, yet 
fearing to ask for its repetition, and then, 
flinging the door open, called out: “ The 
late Sir James Hogg.” 


DIED. 


HrGemMan.—On Monday night, Dec, 24, 
1888, at the residence of his brother-in-law, 
C hauncey M. Depew, of pneumonia, William 
A. Ogden Hegeman, aged 47 years, son of the 
late William Hegeman. Funeral services were 
held at Grace Church, Friday, Dee. 28, at 
11 a.m. Interment at Greenwood by the 
family. 

SST ee 
A Prominent New York Druggist Did Not 
Make a Mistake. 


A. J. Ditman, Astor House, Broadway, cor- 
ner Barclay street, one of the most prominent 
druggists in New York, made no mistake in 
writing the following: 


Gentiemen: I hear daily from ae 2 ommunnans Se the 
most remarkable and ee + + € 
Paxine. Persons who have ollowed tl the and o 
their physicians, and who have taken almost e 
proprietary preparation recommended for d atom i 
malaria, nervous disorders, and liver someteate, with 
little or no benefit, inform me that Paxine has cured 
them. This is the highest praise and the most c-n- 
vincing testimony that could possibly be given as to 
the curative power of Paxine. You have certainly 
produced a wonderful remedy, and one destined to be 
of universal benefit. Allow me to con = hed you 
on the ssion of so valuable an ca te a foe — cure 
of the above complaints. 

The foregoing letter we to aie eo ae: 
sons who have taken Paxine for dyspepsia, 
malaria, nervous disorders, and liver com- 
plaints are willing to acknowledge its superi- 
ority over all other medicines, and demon- 
strates without doubt the unparalleled suecess 
attained by this marvelous remedy. Sold by 
druggists. Should your druggist not have 
Paxine in stock, we will send by express, 
charges paid by us, to any address in the 
United States on receipt of price, $1. THE 
Dennis MANuFAcTURING Company (Lim- 
ited), Proprietors, 2 20 V /esey § Street, New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 
SPECIAL, VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The phenomenal success of the New York 
and Florida Special 1 of Pullman Drawing- 
room, Dining, and Sleeping Cars, running 
between New York ne Jacksonville last 
season demonstrated beyond doubt the popu- 
larity of such a high-class _ train. Travel de- 
mands it, and, with the view of catering, in 
the best manner possible, to the wishes of 
every class of its patrons, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company ie arranged to again place 
this train in service between the points men- 
tioned. It will make its initial trip of the 
Season on Monday, January 7th, 1889, and will 
be run tri-weekly, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, thereafter. The schedule of last 
year will be maintained, and the Special will 
leave New York 9:30 a.m., Philadelphia 11:59 
A.M., Baltimore 2:20 p.M., Washington 3:30 
p.M., and arrive Jacksonville 3:40 P.M. next 
afternoon. 

The equipment of the train will consist of 
Pullman Vestibule Drawing-room, Sleeping, 
Smoking, and Libr; and Dining Cars, 
heated by steam and ighted by electricity. 
The vileuel reputation of the train for 
comfort, luxury, and an excellent attention 
to the creature comforts of its patrons will 
not only be preserved, but nothing will be 
left undone to make it better than ever in 
every respect. 


BURLINGTON “ROUTE DAILY EX- 
CURSIONS 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST, COLORADO, 
WYOMING, AND UTAH. 


Railroad ticket agents of the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States will sell, on any date, 
viathe Burlington Route from Chicago, eoria, 
or St. Louis, round-trip tickets at low rates to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, or Victoria; 
also to Denver, Cheyenne, Colorado Springs, 
or Pueblo. Fora special folder giving full 

articulars of these excursions, call on your 
ocal ticket agent, or address P. S.. Eustis, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, C. B.& Q.R. R., 
Chicago, Ill 





The city of Kearney, Nebraska, is one of 
those rapidly growing Western towns in 
which real estate is increasing in value with 
like rapidity. The surrounding country is of 
exceptional fertility, and well settled with a 
class of industrious farmers. In our adver 
tising columns this week can be found the 
advertisement of a banking house in Kearney, 
John F. Burt & Co., who offer loans on land 
in this city and vicinity. We have received 
excellent recommendations of this firm, and as 
they are in a country where good 
loans can be obtained, we have the best rea- 
sons to believe, from their knowledge of the 
business rom good record in the 
past, that they will make their loans safe 
investments. 








Grand New —4 ; 


THE RAINBOW PLANT. 2*,'s,0%,0 
® the most ma 
nificent ofall plants. It grows 2 or3 feethigh hin 
beautiful wr spirals of thick foliage, 
which is of the most beautiful and intense 
colors: Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Amaranth, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, etc. adiant like a Rainbow. It 
is one of the very easiest plants to grow, either 
in the gardenor pots. Per package, cts. 
The grandest 


SWEET NIGHTINGALE. 7; evening 


flowers, opening about sunset and lasting ti 

noon next day. Flowers, pure whi'e and enor- 
mous size, 9inches long and 6 wide, its power- 
ful and delicate perfume filling the air fora 
long distance. It grows two feet high and each 
plant produces several flowers each evening. It 
grows and blooms freely all summer i: any 
garden. The Moonflower is no ee to it 
in grandeur and beauty. Per pk cts. 


PANSY, THUNDER CLOUD, * sort with 


enormous coal black flowers, many of which are 
bordered with a red and white rim; magnificent. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 











0: CASH 


) 4 
000: ioe one, of the items 
gre our Cus- 
tomers mh season, it being the 5th anniversary 
of ourestablishment. It requires neither trou- 
ble or expense to get it. Our Catalogue tells 
how it is given out. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 


Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue 
an" 18s9 is decidedly the finest ever issued. 
Profusely illustrated with fine cuts andc lored 
plates. In itis offeredallsortsof FLOWER 
and Le ean 


PLANTS, N 
TROPICAL FR UITS, Ete. Look to it for 
many GRAND NOVELTIES never before 
offered. This elegant and expensive CATA- 
LOGUE will be sent for only 10 cents, which 
is only a part of its cost to us, or if you order 
Beuiatow Plant or any of the seeds here offered, 
ask for Catalogue it will be sent you Free. 


an 

For &0 cents we Swill mail the Rainbow Plant, Sweet Night- 
ingale and Thunder Cloud Pansy Seed, and Catalogue. 
every order we willalso add wo i amend novelty FREE, 


To 
(2 WRITE AT ONCE AS THIS OFFER 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., New York. 





The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 


6o Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. . 


"HE DINGEE & CONARD thei hs ER bl a 






FOR 20 CENT 


each of Roya 






BURPEE'S..... 


FARM ANNUAL=1S89 


E BEST ard MOST COMPLETE poe 

Mailed free to a customers; toothers on receipt of 10 Cts., 

(ten 2c. stamps) we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
P Prize, (Fancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent 


Over Five Hundred /inest varieties of ROSES, allthe 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in maz? and ex- 
press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write for it. 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
s CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. 
Guaranteed. 


It describes and TELLS HOW TO 


and CLIMBING 


Satisfaction 
If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 


have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 
Rose Growers and 
Seedsmen, 


West Grove, Pa 


ENLARGED and IMPROVED. 
A hands me book of 168 pages 
hundred’ ¢ illustrations an 

beaut‘i4. colored plates, paint- 
edtrom nature; tells all about the 


BEST SEEDS 


including rare novelties of sterling 
merit—Bulbs, Plants, Thorough- 
bred Stock and F ancy Poultry. 
e published for the Garden and Farm, 
ich may be deducted from first order, 





r.amed varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 
OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 


Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. 
grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Annua/) for 40 cents in stamps. 


Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
We want 


—— who ordei- = New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted SEEDS—Few egual—none better. 
F YOU WANT MORE information, or have no stamps handy, then write for BURPEE’S 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address,on Postal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ae ee Pe Ea Le 





New ogee ose. The Greatost 3 Novelty 


It originated with us in 1885 ; is entirely hard 

.. Winters wiihout protection, Write us 
= learn how you can ge | — 
iny ink, distinct!y striped, 


IN HARDY ROSES 
EVER OFFERED. ff 
ROSE PRE the rigor of our northern 
TH Flowers large and fra- 
Zant; color soft, sat- 
hed with > R 0 ob 4 free blot mer; not an 


ower in a@ new name, ad a ee he novelty. Price $1.0, prepaid, ard each pur- 


ctmeren a? VICKS FLORAL GUIDE tr seeo,te te 


logue of America, now ready; revised and enlarged; new rha) t 

log a pow nga ond ec stased " / pe; new type; ele 

seri tion cf every pop-lar plant, flower and vegetable, and pri f 
a We do nat advertise “two dollars’ ry } buh we cook 


tru’ioo 4, of GUID 15 ceents, each copy con 
- \& prac ‘ically free. 





eer Seed ce 


Plates, Contains an illustration an = } 
No 


worth for 50 cents,” but we co give mone: 


worth, both in —_— and ss See our Novelties in Flowers and V egetables. 


oa icate good for that amount in Seeds, so that the book 
JAS. VICK SEEDSMAN, FAT, ir y 





t2-OvEE G,000,000 reorle believe that it 


of the largest and test reliatie honse, and they tse 
Ferry’ s Seeds 


D. M, SERRE OD. ae are 


gest Seodamven 











Garden, Field or 
should send for it. 
D.M@. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


JOHN WILKINSON CO., 55 State St., Chicago. 







And all materiel used by the Scroil 
awyer or Woodworker. Send 4c in 
Ektamps for large 
ws, Tools, Designs, Etec., or send 10c 
min stamps and ve will send 


ogue, 
DISCOUNT OFFE 
dn WORTH of full size Seroll 
maesaw Designs. Largest stock of Tools 
Sigand Saws in the United States 











| United i 
J. W. VANDIVER, Seedsman, Weaverville, N. Cc 


UNCOMBE”’ CABBAGE SEEDS, 

The finest variety on earth, for all tobacco and 
. postpaid, a in the 
tates or Canada, at 10c. packet, by 





Those answering an Advrertise- 
nent will confer a faror upon the 
idvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ng that they saw the Adzrertisee 


ment in The Christian Union, 
































Jan. 3, 1889. — 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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TO-DAY IN NAZARETH. 


One of the best views of the city is to 
be had from the campanile of the Church 
of the Annunciation. In the distance is 
the brow of the hill to which Jesus was 
led by the enraged multitude who at- 
tempted to throw him from it. A modern 
house in the foreground brings to mind 
the time when they uncovered a roof and 
let down the bed whereon the sick of the 
palsy lay. This must be very much the 
same kind of house as that historical one 
at Capernaum. There is the peculiar 
roof, and there are the outside stairs 
leading to the roof. The Eastern house- 
holder makes his roof serve for more 
than a protection from the weather. It 
is the piazza, the quiet place of the dwell- 
er, and sometimes it becomes his summer 
residence. As a rule it is not very heavy 
or very strong. Rafters are thrown 
across from wall to wall, say a yard apart, 
then the whole space is covered with 
twigs such as we saw the women selling 
in the market-place. On these the slen- 
der limbs of trees are thrown and thickly 
coated with mortar. Lastly, a thick 
spread of earth is thrown on, rolled to a 
level, and oftentimes sown with grass- 
seed. Thus by care many of the roofs 
become as smooth and soft as a machine- 
mown lawn. They may be easily broken 
up and anything lowered inside from 
above. By some such process the four 
bearers of the poor palsied man managed 
to enlist the attention of the Great Phy- 
sician in behalf of theirfriend. It is not 
hard to understand it all when viewing 
such a house as this one at Nazareth. It 
would not be difficult for four men to 
carry a lame friend in a hammock by the 
outer stairway up to the roof, and, break- 
ing through, let him down into the apart- 
ment or court below. Not far from this 
same house, in a narrow street, is a little 
chapel erected upon the site of Joseph’s 
carpenter-shop. Over the altar is a pic- 
ture representing Mary and Joseph in- 
structing Jesus, and finding that he knew 
more than they. Another painting rep- 
resents the lad Jesus assisting his father 
at work. It contains no accessories of 
the carpenter’s shop, but there are 
enough of them in the shops close by. 
The web-saw, the glue-pot, the plane and 
the hammer are the principal tools used in 
such shops, all without the modern im- 
provements. Yet whatever the Palestine 
carpenter produces is from the fragrant 
cedars of Lebanon or from the eccentric- 
ally knotted and gnarled olive-wood. The 
operation of bargaining and waiting for 
any article of wood to come from a Pal- 
estine carpenter’s shop is a lengthy one. 
Articles of wood are a luxury there, and 
when the carpenter receives an order for 
one he usually employs the next three 
days of his life in soliciting the congratu- 
lations of his friends upon his wonderful 
good fortune in receiving “an order for 
something made of wood.”—[The Cent- 
tury. 





COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN 
CHINA. 


The North China “ Herald” gives the 
following account of a competitive exam- 
ination in China: 

“ At Foochow the candidates uderwent 
much suffering, and even death. One 
man went mad directly he saw the themes, 
and cut himself nearly to pieces with 
broken bits of pottery ; a second also lost 
his senses, and began to eat mud. On 
the second day a candidate spit blood 
from over-exertion, and died. Each stu- 
dent was in a separate cell, which was 
hurriedly run up, without any proper 
raised place to sleep, so that many rolled 
off on the damp ground, and injured them- 
selves, while one was stung to death by a 
poisonous snake. Thousands of students 
went up for the examination, but hun- 
dreds were plucked in the preliminary 
before the Literary Chancellor, who was 
exceptionally severe this year. The pres- 
ent examination rules have been in force 
for over a century, and are most strictly 
observed, no district being allowed more 
than a certain number of degrees. If 
any district offends, this number is re- 
duced as a punishment ; while next year 
additional numbers will be allowed in 
honor of the Emperor’s marriage. At 
each examination there are two chief and 
two subordinate examiners, with a corps 
of eighteen readers, who go through all 








.| the essays, and ‘submit the best only to 


their superiors. Copyists then transcribe 
these essays inred. The examiners are 
shut up for five weeks. Hard-headed 
students, who cannot get through after 
many efforts, are accorded an honorary 
degree when they reach a venerable age 
—1t. é., over ninety. 





—The absurdity of giving to small 
towns in this country the names of great 
cities in Europe is well illustrated by the 
fate of three towns in Georgia which were 
built about one hundred years ago, at 
what was thought to be the head of navi- 
gation on Savannah River, and were 
named, in view of their prospective great- 
ness, Petersburg, Lisbon, and Vienna. 
But steam navigation and railroads came 
and diverted the course of trade, and now 
despite their great names the three towns 
are deserted and in ruins. 








NATURE’S KINDLY BREATH. 


Of all the metaphors, that which calls 
Oxyen ‘*Nature’s Kindly Breath” is the 
most apt. It is indeed the kindly part of 
nature's breath. Observe the result of this 
bountiful respiration : 


Hon. P. H. Jacob, the well-known chemist, 


says: 

y I have examined carefully the Compound 
Oxygen manufactured by Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN ; that it will give to the exhausted 
system renewed and permanent vitality is 
beyond a doubt.” » 


Provipence, R.I., March 21, 1888. 
‘“Compound Oxygen is a wonderful rem- 
edy.”’ P. F. JERNEGAN, Brown’s University. 


PENFIELD, Pa., Feb. 2, 1888. 
‘* Thanks to the Lord and Compound Oxy- 
gen, I believe I am well.” 
A. H. Rosenkrans. 


SAVANNAH, Mo., Feb. 18, 1888. 
‘Tam _ highly pleased with the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment.’’ 
Mixton L. Van Buskirk. 


Leap Crry, Dak., April 24, 1888. 
‘“*T feel that the home treatment is doing 
me great good.” Rev. J. B. WHALING. 


We publish a brochure regarding the effect 
of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering 
from consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, 

heumatism, neur: ia all chronie and nerv- 
ous disorders. It will be sent, free of charge, 
any one addressing Drs. SrarKEY & 
LEN, 1,529 Arch Street,' Philadelphia, Pa.; 
or 331 Montgomery Street, {San}; ee 
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A little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality 


four N 
TRADE MARK’ 


lai 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM Tr 
FINEST 'N THE WORLD * 





SEND FOR OUR PROSPECTUS). 


Cured. ~“4 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM. 
11 EAST 14% STREET. NY. CITY. 











ER R WANTED Everywhere, av 
home or to travel. A reliable per- 

sou in each County to tack up advertisements and 
show cards of Electric Goods on trees, fences and 
aturnpikes, in conspicuous p!aces in town ani country, in all parts of the 
{United States and Canada. Steady employment; wages, $2.50 per 
sdny 3 expenses advanced ; no talking required. Local work 


eevensue 





Sor vitor part of tim . No attention to postal cards. ADDRESS 
3°VITH STAMP, J.C.EMORY ECO, GthaVineSts., Cineinnati,0. ] 
2 








“A Dry Cough” 


Is dangerous as well as troublesome. 
It renders the patient liable to the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel or to other serious 
‘njury of throat and lungs. To allay 

- bronchial irritation and give immediate 
relief, the best medicine is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

“*T was recently troubled with a dry 
cough which seemed to be caused by an 
irritation in the throat. My physician 
prescribed for me, but no relief was ob- 
tained. A little over a week ago, my 
attention being called to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I concluded to try it, and pur- 
chased a bottle. After taking this med- 
icine only one day, I could see a change 
for the better, and, by the time I had 
used it a week, my cough had entirely 
iisappeared.’’— H. W. Denny, Franklin 
square, Worcester, Mass. 

‘“*Ayer’s CLerry Pectoral leads al: 
other medicines as a sure, safe, and 
speedy cure of throat and lung troubles.” 
ms W. H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 

owa. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles. $7 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 





Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
4 Chamber to Cool 
IFES the water. 


‘ ein = As easily cleaned 
‘ deena He i 


as a Water Pitch- 
ce. Y a 
CHAMBER ‘/4 All water s filled 
PAR with impurities durmg 
iY. the rainy season. 
— This Filter will 
P ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 
Open cut shows Filter Address as above for 
Dies used in our Fil- Descriptive Price-List. 
ters and Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 
Successfully used for more 
thanéfift: 


y.years. we 
tedieceal 











3 -TRY{IT.: 





What Scott’sEmuision Has Done 


¢ ver 25 Pounds Gain in 10 Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizer 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIFTY FOR a 





SUPPRESSION oF VICE. 
San Franci-Co, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it prcper atten- 
tion; it developed into bron.- 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same year! was threaten 
ed witheonsumption Phy: 
sicians ordered me to a 
more congeniai climate, 
and I came to San Francis: 
co. Soon after my arrival!) 
Icommeneed taking Secott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. 
in ten weeks my avoirdu- 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the cough 
meantime ceased. 

‘ C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 














CORSET Fintsh. 
WAISTS Children 
50 .70 .75, 

FERRIS’ Pat. otha 
Ring Buckle at Hip -70 .75 80 85 
for Hose Supporters. Young Ladies 

Tape-fastened Buttons 1 0 1.10 

Cord-Edge Button Paden 
0 es, a0 «es ; 
BestMaterials : a 7 


Pee 


‘hroughout, a 


FIT 










For sale by all 
Leading Retailers, . 

FERRIS BROS. Mrrs. Al 
341 Broadway,N.Y. Circular. 


WARSHALL FIELD & CO, , CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 


















$5.00. 





ten susp, O U R 
y 








1 New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 












NEW CLUB 


RATES 














5 
New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 






THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


, LAWSON VALENTINE, Presipent. 





A 








1 Renewal, 
A New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 






NEW YORK, 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vol. 39, No. 1. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. -¥- econom 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the 9 of ow fest, , short weight 


A marvel of purity: 


alum or phosphate powders. S 
Rovat Bakina PowDER Company, 


in “ans 
“06 Wall St, X.Y. 


OFFICE OF TH 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Yor, January 24, 138. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affair: 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 





* 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
DRIED, BETE cn cvecesscnnscnnccce céec cece 


Total Marine Premiums................... $5,060,569 2. 


Premiums y~ off or. Ist JAnUATY 3 672,331 2 
1887, to 3lst December, 1887 

= > ome during the same 
OA ee Re - SG eH ns 


The Co y has the followix 2 
ited States an Beate ot few. Y' how fo. 


~ 4 City, r—4— ¥. . 622,569 0( 
Loans secured by Stocks ond < i 1,559, lov o 
._—_ -—< Claims due the Company, 

x. Steal Bills Receivabie....: Lge 
Sc 0cavispspscvntkochirediesse.. 218,192 4 
PRRGUEEB... 000000 ccccncccceseesocces csod $12,237,283 3 3 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificat 
of profits will be paid to he holders rr Se or thels 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Sevent!, 


of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders Chroot, wn their 
legal representatives, on and after the 
Seventh of February next, from which = ate all inter 
est thereon will cease The certificates to be pro 
dus ed at the time of payment, and wow Dy 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certifica’ will be 
issued on and after ho at the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


3. D. JONES. CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWL 

A. A. RAVEN, HAS. H MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, AMES E FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHA LES D. LEV ERIC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW GEORG dt ri 


EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON w. HA 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 18a LAC 


HORACE GRAY. 

WILLIAM kK. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLE 

C.A.H ES A. HEWLETT, 


JAM 
EORGE H. MACY 
CAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


THE 


Bankers & Merchants’ Alliance 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 

— the same cost as the Assessment Insur- 
ce Associations and at rates about 40 % less 

than the Old Line Companies. Our ene 

combine the best features of both, 

incontestable and have a paid-u value after 

three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 

For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


IF YOU WANT A BOX con’ to 200 of 


FLORIDA sitet ty Bemren Co. 
ORANGES 


* Russetts,”’ at $3.50 to $4 
for B send postal note 
to O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Frastiin St Now York. 


. A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 








ELL, 
ARD FLOYD-JONES | 500's 


A Model Sunday-School Book. 


a\\ en is no". varly eight years since the Rev. Dr. C. 8. Robin- 
aor of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” “Spiritual 
ete., and as Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott says, “‘of all 
ov g& smn andl tune book makers the most successful,” put 

1 his “Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School.” In 
> 5 time he has been gathering together new material, 
i oting the most successful pieces of that book, adding 
_ tunes as are sung in the church service and should be but 







such yee a 
are not included in Sunday-school books,—and the result of all this labor is 
shown in 


“LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL” 


issued by The Century Co. in December. Among its 312 tunes and 356 hymns 
there are arrangements of music by Beethoven, Raff, Mozart and other great 
masters, not before used in Sunday-school books,—and here indeed is every- 
thing that a school could want. The book is printed from handsome type 
on good paper and is richly and strongly bound in full cloth. It costs only 
35 cents in quantities, and a single specimen copy will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, on receipt of the quantity price. 

We publish also Prof. Waldo 8. Pratt’s “‘Songs of Worship” issued a year 
ago, which is giving the highest satisfaction wherever used. A sample copy 
for 35 cents. It will pay to examine both these books. Send in stamps 
if preferred. 


Leading Books for Churches and Prayer Meetings 


published by us include ‘“Laudes Domini,” in its complete and abridged editions, now 
being adopted in prominent churches all over the country, ‘Spiritual Songs for Social 
Vorship,” the great prayer-meeting success, costing from 10 to 50, cents, etc., etc. Send 
for catalogue. For a 2-cent stamp we will mail to any address our little vest-pocket book 
of Golden Texts and Subjects of the Lessons for 1889 and 1890. It contains also the 
numbers of three hymns in ‘‘ Laudes Domini for the Sunday-School” adapted to each lesson. 


The Century Co. 33 East 17th St. New-York. 





“Our American Homes 
and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 


FALL SEASON--1888. 


HJ. HORNER & CO, 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, and 65 West 28d St. 


LARGEST DISPLAY OF FIRST-CLASS AND 
MEDIUM-QUALITY FURNITURE IN AMERICA. 
BEST VALUES. PRICES IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
TEN SHOWROOMS AND SUITE OF FURNISHED 
SPECIMEN ROOMS. INTENDING BUYERS OF 
FURNITURE SHOULD NOT FAZL TO EXAM- 
INE OUR STOCK AND PRICES BEFORE SE- 
LECTING ELSEWHERE. 

PRESS COMMENTS. 

‘* It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy fur- 
niture at the lowest price consistent with quality. 
R. J. Horner & Co. seil nothing but first-class goods, 
and they sell them at reasonable prices. The magni- 
tude of their warerooms, the variety of their styles, 
and the perfection of their work leave nothing to be 
desired, as may be learned by a visit.”’ 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Hor- 
ner & Co. is below in quality that which should ap- 
pear in an American home, and it grades up to suit 
the exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 


of the connoisseur.”’ 
COPYING APPARATUS. 


THE special thousand Copies in black. No 


| BCU eece 


‘Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents, 20 to 30 per 
cent. less than first cost. 


Why, we buy 

Duplicate 

Presents from 

@ the latest wed- 

nee: Goods made by Tiffany, Gorham, 

Whitin » Kirk, and others, in their own ele- 
t Plush cases. We have Tiffany Tea 

ts, Galed Bete, phen mae Fruit Stands, and 

all ec nging fro: rom. os to $20, 

that cost double. *Dismends, W: es, and 

Jewelry equally low. Send for P ee Be 


OLD GOLD. 








‘“*THE ECLIPSE”’ 





thet ea id, <2 on will get ** Ec) circulars have 
mail of - gold, S =~ ld jewelry, and cane it = j a PB 4 
certified check t er full value thereof. letters, — and circulars 


es : 
LIX F. F. DAUS & CO., 
698 Broadway, New York. 


cuban & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 




















AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. The Best 
In the great Pine Belt; Turkish, Roman, electro- 
peti al rp ee Dol | M Once! « revi 
ae Bergeon eae a 
Idee ‘OUR LIFE AS YOU nSURE OUR POPE 





as you live, by ments adjusted to 


Rack gger by 3 ihenit. bat with She ht to renew the insurance as 
it of the risk d uring each term ou can do this by taking a renewable 


cover the cost selected and paid for. 
term policy in 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable ris crac 120 Broadway, New York City. 
safi moet cnenemienl, and Selest stem of life attainable. 
aw ~~ all life insurance com: the Provi Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
al expenses to amount 


and te smallest ratios of payments for sao 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD “HOMAN S, President. 





CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 





Holiday and Wedding Presents 
That Are Sure (0 Please 


High-class > Ete tchings, taste- 
fully framed, are_ veritable 
works of art, and are of per- 
manent value. Frederick Kep- 


pel & Co., 20 East 16th St., 


Union Square, New York, are 
glad to announce that among 
their newly published Etchings 
are FIVE which have won prizes 
at the Paris Salon of this year. 
Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to 
$80. Frederick Keppel & Co.'s 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of 
the etchings, will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 
A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 
ness or private use, also a fine assortment of Leather 
Sooke of our own manufacture. Visiting Cards, Wed- 
Invitations, etc., engraved in 





pre 




















Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 
SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
ED een 
FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 
War one aon ea Ronee, OF ob 


~~ R, 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 

Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 
Of current editions. Send le. stamp 
BOOK for our catalogue and blank for mak- 

right date and condition, and we 

WANTED sew 
Clearing need 
Nos. 66 and 68 Duane 

SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASes OR ODOR. 
of Uric Acid 
Send for pamphist, 298 








PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore STREET. 
Ew York, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817 Market. Space 








50 Cts. 


WANTS. 


50 Cts. 








Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 





THE ISSUE of The Christian Union for October 
25 has been entirely exhausted. Subscribers who 
have this number and are willing to part with it 
would confer on us a great favor by sending the 
same to this office. The Christian Union. 





REMINGTON type-writer for sale, in excellent 
order and warranted to do as good work, and as 
satisfactorily, asa new machine. This is a good 
opportunity to obtain a type-writer. J. W. B., 
Christian Union Office. 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE are desirous of 
contributing to the maintenance and education, 
with view of possibly adopting as their own child, 
an affectionate and bright orphan girl five or six 
years of age. Must be of healthy and respectable 
American parentage. Address, with full particu- 
lars and photograph, Box A, Christian Union 
Office. 


FOR SALE—Five miles from Macon, Ga., on a 
good road, a farm of one hundred acres, part 
under cultivation, part woodland. Hasa new two 
story cottage of four rooms, with wide veranda, 
on a fine elevation with gentle slope from main 
road. Excellent spring water. Must be sold be- 
cause of owner’s death. For particulars address 
R. A. Nisbet, Esq., ‘‘ Bloomfield Farms,’’ Macon, 
Ga.; or B. F. Beazeil, Forbes and Bouquet 8ts., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





